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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1927 


Members of the Association are requested to see that copies of monographs, 
studies or dissertations in the field of the Modern Languages which may be printed 
privately or in University series during the current year be sent to the editor of the 
appropriate section of the American Bibliography. 


Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals and 
memorial volumes are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


‘AJP American Journal of Philology 
AmColl American Collector 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen. 
“AS American Speech 
ASR American Scandinavian Review 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique 
EE Estudios eruditos en memoriam de Bonilla y San Martin 
“ESt Englische Studien 
FQ French Quarterly 
GR Germanic Review 
GSL Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, 
N. Y. and Paris, 1927 
Hisp Hispania 
Ttal Italica 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Lang Language 
~LTLS [London] Times Literary Supplement 
MLJ Modern Language Journal 
*MLN Modern Language Notes 
“MLR Modern Language Review 
“MP Modern Philology 
~NE&Q Notes and Queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 
“RES Review of English Studies 
RFE Revista de Filologfa Espajfiola 
RHi Revue Hispanique 
RHL Revue d’Histoire Litteraire de la France 
RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
RR Romanic Review 
SP Studies in Philology 
SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 


ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie 
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Bibliography for 1927—English 


1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Barker, Howard F. ‘Surnames in -is.” AS, 1. 316-318. 

Bender, Harold H., and Herben, Stephen J., Jr. “English spick, 
speck, spitchcock, and spike.”” AJP, xtvut. 258-262. 

Connects these words with the Germanic adjectival stem *spika-, *spikka-, 
“split, stripped-off, long and narrow, thin and pointed” . . . . etc. 


Bloomfield, Leonard. “On Recent Work in General Linguistics.” 
MP, xxv. 211-230. 

Bloomfield, Leonard, and Bolling, George M. ‘‘What Symbols 
Shall We Use?” Lang., m1. 123-129. 

Burnham, Josephine M. ‘‘Three Hard-worked Suffixes.” AS, 11. 
244-246. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr. “Concerning the Number of Cases in 
Modern English.” PMLA, xi. 238-254. 

A reply to some of Jespersen’s views on case, a plea for the distinction between 
dative and accusative cases on the basis of function at least, and in general for the 
fuller recognition of the functional basis for the distinction between cases in 
Modern English. 

Colburn, Dorothy. “Newspaper Nomenclature.” AS, m. 238-243. 

Craigie, W. A. English Spelling, Its Rules and Reasons. New 
York, 1927. 

Curme, George O. “The Split Infinitive.” AS, 11. 341-342. 

—— “Gotten.”” AS, 11. 495-496. 

Curtiss, Joseph T. “‘The Meaning of the Word ‘Dade’.” MLN, 
xii. 100-102. 

The only use of the word is in The Loyal Garland, fifth edition, 1686; it probably 
does not mean a bird but refers to one of the two Dades, John or his son William, 
who published almanacks. 

Emerson, Oliver F. “‘Two Lexical Notes.”” MLN, xii. 244-246. 

1. The meaning “pit, grave’”’ sometimes borne by the word Jake is probably due 
to the use of /acum in the Vulgate to translate the Greek Naxxos (pit, hole). 2. Ac- 
knowledges a correction of his previous note on the word berm: the correct meaning 
is the strip between the paved part of a road and the ditch. 


Fries, Charles C. ‘“‘The Rules of Common School Grammars.” 
PMLA, xu. 221-237. 

From an examination of English grammars published between 1586 and 1825 
it appears that there are still many reminiscences in our grammars of rules laid 
down in the eighteenth century grammars; that they were based upon Latin syntax 
and “reason”; and that they largely took the place of an academy in striving to 
set up a standard of correctness and propriety. 

“The Expression of the Future. Lang, m1. 87-95. 

Any locutions expressing “desire, hope, intention, resolve, determination, com- 
pulsion, necessity, or possibility .... may be taken up and developed as future 
tense signs.” 
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The Teaching of the English Language. N. Y., 1927. 

Holmes, Urban T. “The Phonology of an English Speaking Child.” 
AS, 1. 219-225. 

Kane, Elisha K. ‘Parrot and Pajarote.” MLN, xt. 246-248. 

Suggests as the etymology Sp. pajarote, “a large bird,’ and the diminutive 
pajaroquito. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. A Bibliography of Writings on the English 
Language from the Beginning of Printing to the End of 1922. Cam- 
bridge and New Haven, 1927. 

——— “Hothouse Words Versus Slang.” AS, m. 417-424. 

Kip, H. Z. “ ‘So-long,’ ‘Cold Feet,’ ‘To Bore from Within.” 
PQ, v1. 400-405. 

Suggests German influence in the origin of these three expressions. 


Krapp, George P. The Knowledge of English. N. Y., 1927. 


Thirty essays on topics such as English Today, English Dialects, The Golden 
Age of the English Language, The Purist Attitude, Language and Style, etc. 


Laguna, Grace A de. Speech: Its Function and Development. 
New Haven, 1927. 

Lambert, Mildred. ‘Studies inthe Relationship of Thought and 
Syntax in Colloquial English.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of 
Theses, Humanistic Series, 11. 347-355. 

Leonard, S. A., and Moffett, H. Y. “Current Definition of Levels 
in English Usage.” Eng. Jour., xv1. 345-359. 

Liddell, Mark H. The Physical Characteristics of Speech Sound. 
III. The Energy-Frequency Ratio of Diphthongs. Bull. No. 28 of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, Purdue Univ., 1927. 

Lotspeich, C. M. “A Single Principle for English and Primitive 
Germanic Sound-Changes.” J EGP, xxvi. 467-470. 

An explanation of quantity change and umlaut in the light of the author’s view 
of a tendency towards strong initial stress in Germanic as a persistent factor in 
English and Germanic sound change. 


Malone, Kemp. ‘A Semantic Note on ‘Anglo-Saxon’.” RES, 
mm. 455-56. 

——— “ ‘Anglo-Saxon’ Again.” AS, 1. 192. 

“Anglo-Saxon” in the sense of English of any period. The writer records another 
instance (p. 243) and E. G. Fletcher, a third (p. 367). 


Moore, Samuel. “Loss of Final # in Inflectional Syllables of 
Middle English.” Lang, m1. 232-259. 

Nutting, Herbert C. Thought Relation and Syntax. Berkeley, 1927. 
Univ. of California Pub. in Classical Philology, Vol. VIII, No. 6. 

Pound, Louise. “The Etymology of an English Expletive.” 
Lang, 111. 96-99. 


Derives darn from association of tarnal and damnation. 


Prokosch, Eduard. “The Old English Weak Preterites without 
Medial Vowel.” PMLA, xu. 331-338. 
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The first class of weak verbs originally had no preterites without -i-. Such forms 
owe their origin to the analogical influence of the preterite-presents. 


Rice, Wallace. ‘Go Slow—Proceed Slowly.” AS, um. 489-491. 

Salmon, Lucy M. ‘Place-Names and Personal Names as Records 
of History.” AS, um. 228-232. 

Sapir, Edward. “Language as a Form of Human Behavior.” 
Eng. Jour., xvi. 421-433. 

Schlutter, Otto B. “Bemerkungen zum NED.” Anglia, ut. 75-76. 

———— “Weitere Beitrige zur altenglischen Wortforschung.” 
Anglia, 11. 156-163; [to be concluded]. 

————. “Is There an OE, Plant-Name twinihte?” Neophilologus, 
xm. 117-119. 

Turk, Milton H. Am Anglo-Saxon Reader. New York, 1927. 

Wood, Francis A. “Some Words for ‘South’.” Lang, 111. 184-86. 


II. VERSIFICATION 


Lotspeich, C. M. “The Metrical Technique of Pope’s Illustrative 
Couplets.” J EGP, xxvi. 471-474. 

Stewart, George R., Jr. “The Meter of Piers Plowman.” PMLA, 
XLu. 113-128. 

Tries to reconcile the four-stress and the seven-stress views by his theory of 
dipodic verse. 


See below, section vu, s.v. Milton. 


III. GENERAL 


Boas, Franz. “Stylistic Aspects of Primitive Literature.”” Jour, 
Am. Folk-lore, xxxvut ({1927] for 1925). 329-339. 

(Canby, H. S.] “Talks on Criticism.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., rv. 233; 
297; 317; 449. 

Chew, Beverly. Essays & Verses About Books. N. Y. [privately 
printed], 1926. 

Reprints of contributions to various periodical publications, including papers on 
Waller, Hudibras, the portraits of Milton, etc. A valuable feature is the inclusion 
of facsimiles of fourteen title-pages of early issues of Hudibras, and four of the 1645 
issues of Waller’s Poems. 


Clarke, George H. ‘‘What is Literature?” Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 
53-71. 

Conley, Carey H. The First English Translators of the Classics. 
New Haven, 1927. 

Cooper, Lane. “A Note on Legouis and Cazamian, Histoire de 
la Litterature Anglaise.’ MLN, xu. 325. 

The Grein-Wiilker Bibliothek appears as by C. W. M. Green and R. P. Wilker, 
the latter being corrected to R. P. Wilkes in the English translation! 


Cory, Herbert E. “The Cycle of Criticism.” MP, xxv. 1-15. 

Supports the conception of criticism as an attempt to mediate between scepti- 
cism and dogma, and urges that aesthetic standards, like scientific hypotheses, be 
treated as hypotheses and held subject to investigation and verification. 
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Crane, Ronald S., and Kaye, F. B. “A, Census of British News- 
papers and Periodicals, 1620-1800.” SP, ¢xrv. 1-205. [Also issued 
separately.] 

A complete bibliography of periodicals within the period covered, arranged in 
two lists. The first contains those which in whole or in part are to be found in 
America (with references to the libraries) ; the second offers an almost equal number 
of titles which as yet are not known to exist in this country. While serving as a 
finding list, the work is of first importance as an independent contribution to the 
bibliography of seventeenth and eighteenth century periodicals. Two indices, one 
chronological, the other geographical add to its usefulness. 


Firkins, Ina T. Index to Plays, 1800-1926. N. Y., 1927. 
Lists nearly 8000 titles. 


Haight, Elizabeth H. Apuleius and His Influence. N. Y., 1927. 

Johnston, James C. Biography: The Literature of Personality. 
WN. Y¥., 2927. 

Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Some Literary Echoes.” MLN, xi. 27-28. 

Lines in Webster, Wordsworth, and Hartley Coleridge reminiscent of previous 
works. Cf. the following item. 


Caskey, J. H. “Tracing an Epigram.” MLN, xt11. 323. 

Prescott, Frederick C. Poetry and Myth. N. Y. [1927]. 

Rickert, Edith. New Methods for the Study of Literature. Chicago, 
1927. 

Sargeant, George H. “Literary Manuscripts in Boston. Members 
of the Club of Odd Volumes Show Treasures.”’ A mColl, 1v. 98-107. 

Snyder, Henry N. The Persistence of Spiritual Ideals in English 
Letters. Nashville, Tenn., 1927. 

Steeves, Harrison R. Literary Aims and Art. Newark, N. J., 1927. 

Stoll, Elmer E. ‘Certain Fallacies and Irrelevancies in the Literary 
Scholarship of the Day.” SP, xxiv. 485-508. 

Tate, Allen. ‘‘Poetry and the Absolute.” Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 
41-52. 
Wells, Henry W. 



































The Realm of Literature. N. Y., 1927. 






IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, x11. 281-293. 

Cornelius, Roberta D. “Palus Inamabilis.” Speculum, m. 321-325. 

A group of classical and medieval quotations involving the conception of the 
lower world as a marsh. Cf. Beowulf, 162, the point of departure for this note. 









Coulter, Cornelia C. “The Great Fish in Ancient and Medieval 
Story.” Trans. APA., tvi (1926). 32-50. 

Dilley, M. Evelyn. ‘The Parasite: A Study in Dramatic Develop- 
ment.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
mr. 373-376. 
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Haskins, Charles H. The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 
Cambridge, 1927. 

A valuable synthesis of the results of scholarship in the various fields of medieval 
study, which have brought about a gradual realization of the importance of the 
intellectual activity of the twelfth century. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. “ ‘Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm.” MLN, 
xii. 444-450. 

Montgomery, Lois. ‘‘Confided Property.” RR, xvi. 22-36. 

The device of convincing a thief that by returning a piece of stolen property 
he will have an opportunity for greater theft. 


Patch, Howard R. The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. 
Cambridge, 1927. 

The treatment falls under the following heads: The Philosophy of Fortune, Tra- 
ditional Themes of Fortune in Mediaeval Literature, Functions and Cults, The 
Dwelling-Place of Fortune, Fortune’s Wheel. 


Peebles, Rose J. ‘The Children in the Tree.” GSL, 285-299. 

Notes the importance in folk-lore of crossroads, the tree as a symbol of life, etc., 
and calls attention to an episode in the romance of Alexander which parallels and 
throws light on the episode of the Perilous Chapel in the Perceval legend. 


Roberts, Helen H. “A Study of Folk Song Variants Based on 
Field Work in Jamaica.” Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, xxxvut ((1927 for] 
1925). 149-216. 

South, Helen P. “The Upstart Crow.” MP, xxv. 83-86. 

Traces the theme of the bird wearing others’ plumage in the literature of the 
Middle Ages. 

Sturgis, Cony. The Spanish World in English Fiction: A Bibli- 
ography. Boston, 1927. 

Taylor, Archer. ‘Das Schloss in Osterreich.”” ML N, xiu. 222-228. 

A brief study of the relations of the French, German, and Scottish ballads of 
which The Clerk’s Twa Sons is the Scottish representative. The German ballad is 
not derived from the Scottish, but rather they go back to a common source. This 
common source is not identical with the French ballad Les écoliers pendus. 


“The Emperor’s New Clothes.” MP, xxv. 17-27. 
A variation of this familiar tale, with a “painting” on a blank canvas substituted 
for invisible suit of clothes of the majority of versions. 
Thorndike, Lynn. ‘Some Thirteenth-Century Classics.” Speculum, 
11. 374-384. 
The leading works of the thirteenth century in the various fields of learning. 


Valentine, Allan C. The English Novel. N. Y., 1927. 

Williams, Charles A. Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy 
Anchorite. Part II. Christian. Urbana, 1926. Univ. of Illinois 
Studies in Lang. and Lit., x1, No. 4, pp. 57-139. 
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Williamson, George. “‘The Equation of the Essay.” Sewanee Rev., 
xxxv. 73-77. 
On the difference between the familiar letter and the essay. 









V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Cook, Albert S. “Bishop Cuthwini of Leicester 
(680-691), Amateur of Illustrated Manuscripts.” Speculum, 1. 253- 
257. 

Klaeber, F. ‘‘Weitere Randglossen zu Texterklarungen.” AnglB, 
xxxvirl. 354-360. 

Interpretations of Seafarer, 68-71; Christ, 375-77; Genesis, 2703-06; Christ 
and Satan, 98. 


Willard, Rudolph. ‘Vercelli Homily VIII and the Christ.”” PMLA, 
xLit. 314-330. 

Prints the homily from the Vatican facsimile, discusses its probable Latin source, 
and by parallel passages from these and from the Christ shows that the last is in 
places slightly closer to the Vercelli homily than to the Latin sermon from which 
presumably they both drew. 


Aldhelm. Cook, Albert S. “Sources of the Biography of Aldhelm.”’ 
Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, xxvut. 273-293. 


Reprints or summarizes the early biographical accounts and appends a useful 
bibliography. 





























“‘Aldhelm at the Hands of Sharon Turner.” Speculum, 





nm. 201-203. 





“Who Was the Ehfrid of Aldhelm’s Letter?” Speculum, 





1. 363-373. 
Supports Stubbs’ identification, Echfrith (Heahfrith), Abbot of Glastonbury. 


Bede. Cook, Albert S. “Bede and Gregory of Tours.”’ PQ, vi. 315- 
316. 

Suggests that Bede borrowed from Gregory of Tours the idea of appending a 
complete list of his writings to his principal work. 


Beowulf. Klaeber, Fr. “Attila’s and Beowulf’s Funeral.” PMLA, 
XLII. 255-267. 
Some queries raised, and some answers to them suggested, concerning the 
Germanic, Hunnish, and classical traditions in Attila’s funeral as described by 
Jordanes, and in Beowulf’s. 



















Krappe, Alexander H. “Eine mittelalterlich-indische Parallele 
zum Beowulf.” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xv. 54-58. 
Magoun, F. P., Jr. “The Burning of Heorot: An Illustrative 
Note.” MLN, xu. 173-174. 
Two illustrations from Bede: the destruction of Bamborough by Penda (651) 
and a miracle concerning King Oswald’s death site (642). 
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Malone, Kemp. “Hrethric.” PMLA, xi. 268-313. 


A study of the Hrethric-Hrodulf incident in Beowulf in the light of the many 
references to these characters and their relations in Scandinavian tradition. 


Brunanburh. Malone, Kemp. “A Note on Brunanburh.” MLN, 
XL. 238-239. 


On the length of the first «, which he derives from the adjective, bran and there- 
fore considers long. 


Cedmon. Cook, Albert S. “King Oswy and Cadmon’s Hymn.” 
Speculum, 11. 67-72. 
Czdmon’s hymn reflects the views of King Oswy on the being and power of 
God 


Klaeber, Fr. “Analogues of the Story of Cedmon.” MLN, x.11. 
390. 
Waldere. Klaeber, Fr. “Zu den Waldere-Bruchstiicken.” Anglia, 
Li. 121-127. 
Textual interpretation. 


See above, Section I, s.v. Turk. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Caplan, Harry. ‘Rhetorical Invention in Some 
Medieval Tractates on Preaching.” Speculiim, 11. 284-295. 
Cooke, John D. “Euhemerism: A Medieval Interpretation of 

Classical Paganism.” Speculum, 11. 396-410. 

Evidence that the people of the Middle Ages believed the pagan gods were 
ordinary men who had come to be falsely worshipped as gods. 


Cumming, William P. “‘A Middle English MS in the Bibliothéque 
Ste. Geneviéve, Paris.”” PMLA, x11. 862-864. 


Contains a number of Wiclifite tracts in a non-Wiclifite form and a hitherto. 
unnoted text of Rolle’s Form of Perfect Living. 


Deferrari, Roy J. “Early Ecclesiastical Literature and Its Relation 
to the Literature of Classical and Medieval Times.” PQ, vr. 102-110. 


Hammond, Eleanor P. English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey: 
Being Examples of Conventional Secular Poetry, exclusive of Romance, 
Ballad, Lyric, and Drama, in the period from Henry the Fourth to Henry 
the Eighth. Durham, N. C., 1927. 

A comprehensive collection of texts, some hitherto unpublished, with a full 
introduction, bibliographical and critical commentary, and extensive and valuable 
notes. 


Krappe, A. H. ‘“‘Two Medieval Derivatives of Boethius De 
Consolatione Philosophiae.”” Leuvensche Bijdragen, xvii (1926). 1-6. 
One in Wace’s Roman de Rou, the other in the chronicle of Richard of London. 
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Raymond, Thomas L. Events Which Led to the Development of the 
Literature of the Middle Ages. Newark, 1926. 


Rickert, Edith. ‘A Leaf from a Fourteenth-Century Letter 
Book.” MP, xxv. 249-255. 

Eight letters (some incomplete) of a personal tone, six at least belonging to the 
last decade of the fourteenth century. All are in French. 


Slover, Clark H. ‘‘Early British Relations with Ireland and 
Brittany.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
m1. 367-370. 

Portions of this thesis are printed in full in the following article and that listed 
below, s.v. Malmsbury, William of. 


“Early Literary Channels between Britain and Ireland.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 1926, pp. 5-52 [to be 
continued]. 

An investigation of the relations between Britain and Ireland from the sixth 
to the twelfth centuries, with special reference to the channels by which literature 
and literary ideas might have been transmitted. The distinction between history 
and legend is difficult to make, but enough of the evidence suggests an authentic 
tradition justifying the belief that there wasconsiderable intercourse between Celtic 
Britain and Ireland during this period. The writer concludes that if the existence of 
such channels can be proved, ‘“‘we can hardly escape the inference that Irish paral- 
lels are entitled to primary consideration in the investigation of Arthurian origins.” 


Willard, James F. Progress of Medieval Studies in the United 
States of America. Bulletin No. 5. Boulder, Colo., 1927. 


Alexander. Hamilton, G. H. ‘“‘Quelques notes sur l’histoire de la 
légende d’Alexandre le Grand en Angleterre au moyen-dge.”’ 
Mélanges de Philologie et d’ Histoire Offerts & M. Antoine Thomas 
par ses Eléves et ses Amis. Paris, 1927, pp. 195-202. 


———— “A New Redaction (J**) of the Historia de Preliis and 
the Date of Redaction J*.” Speculum, 11. 113-146. 


Evidence drawn from the M. E. Wars of Alexander and the prose Alexander 
in the Thornton Ms. 


Manly, John M. ‘‘The Romance of Alexander.’”’ LTLS, Sept. 22, 
1927, p. 647. 

Entry in the Plea and Memoranda Rolls in 1382 referring in the words of the 
Calendar, to a “book of Romance of King Alexander in verse (rimiatus) and 
curiously illuminated, value 10 1.” 


Ballad. Tolman, Albert H. ““Mary Hamilton: The Group Authorship 
of Ballads.” PMLA, xt. 422-432. 


Maintains that the ballad of Mary Hamilton is of Scottish origin, but is in- 
fluenced in some versions by the parallel incident at the Russian court sometimes 
considered its source. In the second part of the paper the writer states his position 
on the question of the origin of ballads: he considers both individual and communal 
authorship of ballads as proved. 
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Wimberly, Lowry C. Death and Burial Lore in English and Scottish 
Ballads. Lincoln, 1927. Univ. of Nebraska Studies in Lang., Lit., 
and Criticism, No. 8. 

“Two Traditional Ballads.” AS, mr. 114-118. 

Versions of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight and Young Hunting, of Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee origin respectively. 

Castle of Perseverance. Allison, Tempe E. “On the Body and Soul 

Legend.” MLN, xt11. 102-106. 

In the Castell of Perseverance, the missing leaf may have contained a 
Dialogue between the Body and the Soul, for the scene breaks off while Anima is 
expressing hope of salvation for Humanus Genus (who has just died) and resumes 
with Malus Angelus maintaining that the soul must go to Hell with him. 


Chaucer. Baldwin, Charles S. “Cicero on Parnassus.” PMLA, 

xi. 106-112. 

A discussion of Chaucer’s various remarks on “colours of rethoryk,” especially 
in the Franklin’s Prologue. The linking of Cicero’s name with Parnassus was due to 
the universal ascription of the treatise Rhetorica ad Herennium in the Middle Ages 
to Cicero. Chaucer’s objection to the colores is especially directed against those 
that delay the narrative and lead to “prolixitee.” 


Conrad, Bernard R. “The Date of Chaucer’s ‘Prologue’.” N&dQ, 
cuir. 385. 

Offers as further evidence for the date 1387 an interpretation of lines 399-400 
(If that he faught, and hadde the hyer hand, etc.), suggesting a possible allusion 
to the fight off Margate in March, 1387, in which the English captured many ships 
laden with wine. 

Cornelius, Roberta D. ‘“‘Corones Two.” PMLA, xiu. 1055-1057. 

Directs attention to a passage in St. Cyprian in which the symbolism of the red 
and white crowns occurs, as probably the earliest source yet found for the idea. 


Curtiss, Joseph T. ‘‘The Horoscope in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s 
Tale.” JEGP, xxvti. 24-32. 

Differs with Curry on some astrological interpretations. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. “Active Arcite, Contemplative Palamon.” 
J EGP, xxvi. 285-293. 

Presents tentatively the hypothesis that Chaucer in differentiating the char- 
acters of Palamon and Arcite was influenced by the medieval conception of the 
Active and the Contemplative Life. 

French, Robert D. A Chaucer Handbook. N. Y., 1927. - 

Hill, Mary A. “Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry.” PMLA, 
xi. 845-861. 

Hinckley, Henry B. ‘‘Chauceriana.” PQ, vi. 313-314. 

Parallels between Chaucer and Roman literature. 


Lineberger, Julia E. “An Examination of Professor Cowling’s 
New Metrical Test.” MLN, xi. 229-231. 

A brief note on the inadequacy of the test as an evidence of the chronology of 
Chaucer’s work. 
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Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “The Source of Chaucer’s Rime of Sir 
Thopas.” PMLA, xt. 833-844. 

Argues that Chaucer was definitely influenced by the Ile d’Or Episode in 
Libeaus Desconus. 


— “The Chaucer of Spenser and Milton.” MP, xxv. 129- 
136. 

Various notes, including evidence that Milton used the second edition of 
Speght (1602). 

Manly, John M. “Recently Discovered Chaucer Documents. 
II. Chaucer as Controller.”” MP, xxv. 123. 

The exact text of the oath for the controller of petty customs in Chaucer’s time 
and two records of Chaucer’s deputies, 16 May 1388 (two weeks before Chaucer 
set out for Italy) and Michaelmas, 1386. This communication also appears LTLS, 
June 9, 1927, p. 408. 

“‘Chaucer’s Lady of the Daisies?” MP, xxiv. 257-259. 

Alice de Cestre, proposed by Tupper as the original of Chaucer’s Alceste, turns 
out to have been, on the evidence of the household books, an elderly laundress in 
the Queen’s household. 


————‘The Prioress at Stratford.”” LTLS, Nov. 10, 1927, p. 817. 


Evidence that “Mary Syward was prioress of the house of St. Leonard during the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the last two decades of the fourteenth century.” 
Professor Manly concludes that “this renders highly improbable the suggestion 
made in....‘Some New Light on Chaucer,’ that the name Madame Eglentyne of 
the ‘Prologue’ reflected the name of the Domina Argentyn who is twice mentioned 
as one of the nuns of Stratford in the will of Elizabeth of Hainaut, sister of 
Queen Philippa.” 


“Piggesnye.” LTLS, Oct. 6, 1927, p. 694. 
Moore, Samuel. ‘‘Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rouncival.” MP, xxv. 
59-66. 
Further documents from the Patent Rolls concerning the hospital of St. Mary 
of Rouncival and their right to solicit alms. 


“The New Chaucer Items.” MLR, xxm. 435-438. 


Prints transcripts of the three documents mentioned in the latest volume of the 
Calendar of the Close Rolls, with a useful commentary. 


Patch, Howard R. ‘Chaucer and Lady Fortune.” MLR, xxu. 


377-388. 
Rickert, Edith. “Goode Lief, My Wyf.” MP, xxv. 79-82. 


Further evidence for the occurrence of Godlef as a woman’s name, one instance 
from the subsidy roll in which Harry Bailly’s name occurs. It belongs, however, 
to a neighbor’s wife, the Host’s wife being named Christian. It is also noted that in 
D 431 Chaucer has the Wife of Bath address her fourth husband as “‘godelief.” 
Miss Rickert believes this to be an epithet, although it is not impossible that, 
considering the German Gottlieb, it should be a man’s name, too. 
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—— “Recently Discovered Chaucer Documents. I. Chaucer’s 
Debt to John Churchman.” MP, xxv. 121-122. 

Three writs issued between April 16 and June 4, 1388, enjoining the attaching 
of Chaucer for debt. In two Chaucer is said to be in Kent, and in one the writ is 
issued by Thomas Pynchebek whom Professor Manly has suggested as the original 
of Chaucer’s Man of Law. 

“Chaucer’s Debt to Walter Bukholt.” MP, xxiv. 503- 
505. 

Information which goes a long way towards explaining the debt for £14 1s. 11d. 
for which Chaucer was sued in 1398 by the widow (?) of Walter Bukholt (alias 
Worth, as here shown). The dispute was probably over wages claimed while 
Chaucer was Clerk of the Works. 

“Chaucer at the Funeral of the Princess of Wales.” 
LTLS, Aug. 11, 1927, p. 548. 

An entry in a roll of liveries for the King’s household, 1385, shows that Chaucer 
received three ells of black cloth “long” as mourning for the Princess, along with 
most of the men who were associated with him at Court. 

“More Payments to Chaucer.” LTLS, Oct. 27, 1927, 


p. 766. 
“Portrait of an Englishman in the Spanish Chapel, 


Florence.” LTLS, Aug. 4, 1927, p. 533. 
Identifies the figure as that of Edward, Lord le Despenser, who “‘is associated 
in more than one way with the poet Chaucer.” 


Schlauch, Margaret. Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens. 
N. Y., 1927. 

A study of the Man of Law’s Tale in its relation to analogous stories in literature 
and folk-lore. 

Spencer, Theodore. ‘“‘Chaucer’s Hell: A Study in Medieval Con- 
vention.” Speculum, 11. 177-200. 

In his forty-odd references to hell Chaucer shows himself indebted to the 
general convention of the Middle Ages rather than to Virgil, Dante, or any other 
individual. 

Tatlock, John S. P. and Kennedy, Arthur. A Concordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and to the Romaunt of the Rose. 
Washington, 1927. 

Wells, Whitney. “An Unnoted Analogue to the Pardoner’s Tale.” 
MP, xxv. 163-164. 

In Edward Topsell’s History of Serpents (1608). 

Firumbras. O’Sullivan, Mary I. A Study of the Fillingham Text of 
Firumbras and Otuel and Roland. London, 1927. Bryn Mawr Diss. 
Presents in condensed form the results of a comparison of the Fillingham texts 

with other versions of the romances. No direct source for the Firumbras text can 

be identified. The evidence points to a common English ancestor for the Otwel and 
the corresponding texts in the Auchinleck Ms. There is also a brief analysis of the 


language of the Ms. 
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Garland, John of. Paetow, Louis J. (ed.) Morale Scolarium of John 
of Garland (Johannes de Garlandia). Berkeley, 1927. Memoirs of 
the Univ. of California, Vol. IV, No. 2. 

A critical edition of the text with an exhaustive introduction on the author. 


Giraldus Cambrensis. Sage, Evan T. ‘‘Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Petronius.” Speculum, 11. 203-205. 
A quotation in Giraldus, which, however, belongs in the florilegium tradition. 


Gower. Hamilton, George L. “Studies in the Sources of Gower.” 
J EGP, xxv. 491-520. 

The first of a series of such studies here announced. This one deals especially 
with Gower’s references to Hercules, Nectanabus, and Alexander, and their sources 
in French and Latin versions of Barlaam and Josaphat and of the Alexander legend. 
Professor Hamilton shows that Gower used the J* redaction of the Historia de 
preliis, and not J* as supposed by Macaulay. 

Lydgate. Bergen, Henry. Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. Part IV: Biblio- 
graphical Introduction, Notes and Glossary. London, 1927. Early 
Eng. Text Soc., Extra Ser., No. 124. 

Hammond, Eleanor P. “Lydgate and Coluccio Salutati.” MP, 
xxv. 49-57. 

Parallels between Lydgate’s treatment of Lucretia’s farewell scene (Fall of 
Princes, 1. 974-1337) and his source, the declamation of Linus Colucius Pierius. 


Lyric. Patterson, Frank A. “Hymnal from MS. Additional 34,193 
British Museum.”’ GSL, 445-488. 
A series of fifteenth century metrical translations of Latin hymns. 


Malmesbury, William of. Slover, Clark H. “William of Malmesbury 

and the Irish.”” Speculum, 11. 268-283. 

Presents the evidence for William of Malmesbury’s acquaintance with Irish 
tradition, his use of this tradition in his various works, and his probable membership 
in Geoffrey’s literary circle. 

Malory. (Loomis) Laura A. Hibbard. ‘Malory’s Book of Balin.” 

GSL, 175-195. 

Opposes the view that Malory, by his omissions, spoiled the story of Balin, and 
shows by a comparison of Malory’s treatment with that of his source, the Huth 
Merlin, how superior in many ways is the English version. 


Medwall, Henry. Baskerville, Charles R. ‘Conventional Features 
of Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres.’”” MP, xxtv. 419-442. 
An important study of the play, showing that it does not represent any startling 
new development in drama but incorporates many elements already found in the 
drama and other literature of the period. 


Monmouth, Geoffrey of. Brown, Arthur C.L. ‘‘A Note of the Nugae of - 
G. H. Gerould’s ‘King Arthur and Politics’.”” Speculum, 1. 449-455. 
Points out that the slighting references to the Britonum fabulae were directed 

against the frankly incredible elements in them, enchanted forests, magic springs, 

etc., and not against their length, incident, or coherence. Geoffrey’s greatest con- 
tribution was in thrusting the fairy Arthur into history. 
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Gerould, Gordon H. “King Arthur and Politics.” Speculum, 
i. 33-51. 
Supports with new emphasis the idea that Geoffrey’s aim was to give the kings 
of England prestige equal to that of their rivals in France. 
“King Arthur and Politics Again.” Speculum, 1. 448. 
Brief reply to Professor Nitze’s communication. Cf. the following entry. 


Nitze, William A. “Geoffrey of Monmouth’s King Arthur.” 
Speculum, mu. 317-321. 

Notes and comments on Professor Gerould’s paper, calling attention especially 
to previous scholars who have held a similar view. 





Parry, John J. “Geoffrey of Monmouth and Josephus.” Speculum, 
11. 446-447. 

A passage in Josephus may have suggested to Geoffrey the name Lucius for 
the Roman general whom Arthur defeated and killed. 


Nennius. Krappe, A. H. “The Fighting Snakes in the Historia 
Britonum of Nennius.” Rev. Celtique, xt (1926). 124-131. 
Traces the episode to a Byzantine legend possibly carried to Britain by Welsh 

pilgrims returning from the Holy Land. 


Otuel and Roland. See above, s.v. Firumbras. 
Parthenope. Leach, Henry G. “Is Gibbonssaga a Reflection of 
Partonopeus?” GSL, 113-133. 
Included here for its bearing on the Middle English versions of the Parthenope 
romance. 


Pearl. Emerson, Oliver F. ‘“‘More Notes on Pearl.” PMLA, xttt. 
807-831. 


Hart, Elizabeth. “The Heaven of Virgins.”” ML WN, xutr. 113-116. 
Takes issue with Sister Madeleva’s statement that a child of two would not be 
among the 144,000 virgins in procession following the Lamb in Paradise. Quotes 
Chaucer and the liturgical use of the A pocalypse on the Feast of the Holy Innocents. 


Pecock, Reginald. The Reule of Crysten Religioun. By Reginald 
Pecock, now first ed. from Pierpont Morgan MS 519, by William 
Cabell Greet. London 1927. Early Eng. Text Soc. Orig. Ser. 
No. 171. 

The volume includes a brief Introduction (18 pp.) and a Glossary (16 pp.) 
of the more unusual words. 


Piers Plowman. Adams, M. Ray. “The Use of the Vulgate in Piers 
Plowman.” SP, xxiv. 556-566. 
A noteworthy similarity in the character of the Biblical references argues for 
single authorship and confirms the impression that the author belonged to the 
clerical profession. The study reveals also the simplicity of his piety. 


See above, Section II, s.v. Stewart. 
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Rolle, Richard. Allen, Hope Emily. Writings Ascribed to Richard 
Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, and Materials for His Biography. 
Monograph Series, Modern Lang. Ass’n. of America, xvit+568 pp. 
Chaps. I-XV deal exhaustively with the printed editions and MSS of Rolle’s 

works, both Latin and English, distinguishing the dubia and spuria from the genu- 

ine. Chap. XVI (97 pp.) a study from the original sources of the facts and legends 
relating to this remarkable hermit of Hampole. 


Romance, Arthurian. Beckwith, Martha W. ‘“‘A Note on Punjab 
Legend in Relation to Arthurian Romance.” GSL, 49-74. 
A consideration of certain incidents in Punjab legend which may throw light 
on similar incidents in Arthurian romance. 


Brown, Arthur C. L. ‘The Irish Element in King Arthur and the 
Grail.” GSL, 95-111. 

An attractive summary of the author’s views on the Celtic background of 
Arthurian romance, especially of the grail. 


Bruce, James Douglas. ‘“Mordred’s Incestuous Birth.” GSL, 
197-208. 

In support of his view that the conception of Mordred’s incestuous birth was 
first introduced into Arthurian romance by the author of the Mort Artu, the late 
Professor Bruce here examines the accounts of Mordred’s birth and parentage from 
the earliest texts down. 


Loomis, Roger S. Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance. N. Y., 1927. 

An attempt to demonstrate the intimate relation between Irish and Welsh 
mythology and Arthurian romance. Book I deals with the abduction story figured 
in the Modena sculpture, tracing it in its ultimate origin to a seasonal myth; 
Book II, with the symbolism of the young sun-god’s conquest of the old; Book III, 
with the Cult of the Grail; Book IV, with Brides of the Sun; and Book V, with the 
transition from Irish and Welsh gods to heroes of earth, and especially Arthur. 


———- “The Date, Source, and Subject of the Arthurian 
Sculpture at Modena.” GSL, 209-228. 

Offers new evidence for a date in the first decade of the twelfth century, based 
on details in the armor and equipment of the figures, and suggests that the story 
of Guinivere’s abduction reached Modena from Bari, whither it had been brought 
by a minstrel or minstrels in the train of Alan Fergant, Duke of Brittany, and his 
French associates, who spent four months in Bari in the winter of 1096-97. 


——— “Problems of the Tristan Legend: Bleheris; The Diar- 
maid Parallel; Thomas’s Date.” Romania, xxi. 82-102. 

Three excellently reasoned and documented studies. The first answers M. Lot’s 
strictures on the theory proposed by Miss Weston and elaborated by Professor 
Loomis concerning the Welsh Bleheris; the second lists ten striking parallels be- 
tween the Welsh Ystoria Trystan and the Irish Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne, 
leaving little doubt that the latter legend is the model for the Welsh Ystoria; the 
third maintains on the basis of the heraldic trappings and armor in the Tristan 
of Thomas that this poem cannot safely be placed before about 1185 and that 
consequently it was an earlier version of the romance which was known to Crestien. 
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Nitze, William “A. ‘The Identity of Brons in Robert de Boron’s 
Metrical Joseph.” GSL, 135-145. 

Upholds and extends the view of Alfred Nutt which identifies Brons with the 
Celtic Bran, He suggests that the name became Brons or Hebrons “by a more or 
less conscious identification of the celtic name with the biblical Hebron.” 


St. Margaret. Francis, Elizabeth A. “A Hitherto Unprinted Version 
of the Passio Sanctae Margaritae with Some Observations on 
Vernacular Derivatives.”” PMLA, xi. 87-105. 

Supplementary to Gerould’s paper (PMLA, xxx1x) which printed a text of 
Version I. This prints a text of Version II. “When the legend passed into the 
vernacular it did so chiefly through the medium of variant (a) or Version I... .. 
Version II, although furnishing a source for the two XIIIth century French poems, 
appears to have been used only indirectly by English compilers; at any rate there 
is extant no English version based wholly upon it, and those we know drew their 
inspiration from Version I.” Analysis of the differences between the two versions. 
There are seven versions all told. The author is English. 


Siege of Troy. Barnicle, Mary Elizabeth (ed.). The Seege or Batayle 
of Troye. London 1927. Early English Text Soc., Orig. Ser. No. 
172. 

A parallel-text edition from MSS Lincoln’s Inn 150, Egerton 2862, Arundel 
XXII, with the text of Harley 525 in the Appendix. In her Introduction of 74 pp. 
(Bryn Mawr Diss.) Miss Barnicle treats the linguistic and literary problems pre- 
sented by the M E poem, and in Appendix B reviews the medieval sources for the 
Troy story. A copious Glossary is added. 


Southern Passion. Brown, Beatrice D. (ed.). The Southern Passion. 
London, 1927. Early Eng. Text Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 169. 
The introduction to this edition was noticed in the previous issue of this bibli- 
ography. The present volume offers, in addition, a carefully edited text, based on 
the Pepysian MS. 2344, with notes and an excellent glossary. 


Towneley Plays. Cady, Frank W. “The Maker of Mak.” Univ. of 
California Chronicle, xx1x. 261-272. 


A popular analysis of the personality of the Wakefield genius. 


William of Palerne. Hull, Vernam. ‘An Irish Version of Guillaume 
de Palerne.” PMLA, xut1. 1066. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Albright, Evelyn M. Dramatic Publication in Eng- 
land, 1580-1640: A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and 
Form of Drama. N. Y., 1927. M. L. A. Monograph Ser., No. II. 


A comprehensive study of the organization and control of dramatic companies, 
literary and dramatic censorship, the authorship and ownership of plays as affecting 
publication, conditions affecting the time of publication of plays, the sources of 
play texts printed, and printing and publishing conditions as affecting the state of 
the text. 
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Baldwin, T. W. ‘Elizabethan Players as Tradesfolk.”” MLN, 


xi. 509-510. 
Bush, Douglas. ‘Classical Myths in English Verse (1557-89).”’ 


MP, xxv. 37-47. 
A running account of such works as he has been able to find within the period 
mentioned treating classical themes. 


Craig, Hardin. ‘Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” 
SP, xxiv. 290-382. 
Neserius, Philip G. “Folk Entertainment in England in the Latter 
Years of the Reign of Elizabeth.” Poet Lore, xxxvut. 141-154. 
Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). The Pack of Antolycus or Strange and 
Terrible News of Ghosts, Apparitions, Monstrous Births {etc.].... 
as told in Broadside Ballads of the Years 1624-1693. Cambridge, 1927. 
“A ‘Recovered’ Elizabethan Ballad.” RES, ut. 335-337. 


The ballad ‘‘In Crete when Daedalus first began,” frequently referred to, now 
printed from a Rawlinson Ms. 


Schelling, Felix E. English Literature during the Lifetime of Shake- 
speare. Revised Edition. N. Y. [1927]. 

A revision of this well-known work, originally published in 1910 and long out of 
print. 

———— Shakespeare and “ Demi-science’’: Papers on Elizabethan 
Topics. Philadelphia, 1927. 

Includes among other papers “The Seedpod of Shakespeare Criticism,” “Ben 
Jonson and the Classical School,” “The Common Folk of Shakespeare,” “Devo- 
tional Poetry in the Reign of Charles,” ‘““The Supernatural in Old English Drama.” 


Shipley, Joseph. “The Problems of the Elizabethan Poets.”’ Poet 
Lore, Xxxvitt. 358-372. 


The experiments in quantitative verse. 


Schoell, Franck L. Etudes sur l’ Humanisme Continental en Angle- 
terre 2 la fin de la Renaissance. Paris, 1927. 


Largely concerned with the sources of George Chapman. 


Thorndike, Lynn. “The Survival of Medieval Intellectual Interests 
into Early Modern Times.” Speculum, 11. 147-159. 
Appius and Virginia. Gray, Henry D. “Appius and Virginia: by 

Webster and Heywood.” SP, xxiv. 275-289. 

Opposes Rupert Brooke’s contention that the play is wholly Heywood’s, and 
H. Dugdale Sykes’ that it is wholly Webster's. Argues for collaboration between 
the two dramatists (and perhaps others) with later revision. 


Armin, Robert. Gray, Austin K. ‘Robert Armine, the Foole.” 
PMLA, x11. 673-685. 


Concerned also with the larger question of the relation of comic characters to 
the actors who were to play them. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher. Oliphant, E. H.C. The Plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. An Attempt to Determine Their Respective Shares 
and the Shares of Others. New Haven, 1927. 

Bryskett, Lodowick. Cross, Tom P., and Plomer, Henry R. The 
Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett. Chicago, 1927. 

Chapman, George. Harris, Julia H. (ed.). Eastward Hoe by Chapman, 
Jonson, and Marston. New Haven, 1926. Yale Studies in English, 
No. 73. 

See above, s.v. Misc2ilaneous, Schoell. 

Cure for a Cuckold. Gray, Henry D. “A Cure for a Cuckold by Hey- 
wood, Rowley and Webster.” MLR, xxt1. 389-397. 

“My purpose is to show that it was Heywood and not Webster who wrote I, 

i and ii, ITI, iiib, and V, ic; and that Rowley in addition to the subplot wrote the 

whole of Act II and the final scene of the drama.” 


Drama. Baldwin, T. W. “Posting Henslowe’s Accounts.” JEGP, 
xxvi. 42-90. 
A valuable examination and interpretation of Henslowe’s financial transactions. 


Sandison, Hele: E. ‘Lincoln v. Dymock and a Scurrilous Play, 
1610.” MLR, xx. 444-446. 

The severity of Dymock’s punishment may have been in part the result of a 
Lincolnshire broil of twenty years standing. 


Steele, Mary S. Plays & Masques at Court during the Reigns of 
Elizabeth, James and Charles. New Haven, 1926. Cornell Studies in 
English, No. 10. 

A chronological list of performances with references to all sources from which 
the data are derived. 

Tembleman, William D. ‘The Place of the Lyric in Elizabethan 
Drama before 1600.”’ Western Reserve Studies, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 28- 
36. (Western Reserve Univ. Bulletin, N. S. Vol. XXX, No. 8.) 

The various functions performed by the lyrics, classified and illustrated. 


Wright, Louis B. ‘Animal Actors on the English Stage before 


1642.” PMLA, xu. 656-669. 
“Elizabethan Sea Drama and Its Staging.” Anglia, 


ui. 104-118. 


“Extraneous Song in Elizabethan Drama after the 
Advent of Shakespeare.” SP, xxiv. 261-274. 

Many of the songs have little relation to the drama but are put in to stimulate 
the interest of the audience or to display the voices of certain members of the 
company. 

“Juggling Tricks and Conjury on the English Stage 


before 1642.” MP, xxiv. 269-284. 
“Stage Duelling in the Elizabethan Theatre.” MLR, 


xx. 265-275. 
“Variety Entertainment by Elizabethan Strolling 


Players.” JEGP, xxvi. 294-303. 
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Drayton, Michael. Jenkins, Raymond. ‘“‘Drayton’s Sirena Again.” 
PMLA, xtu11. 129-139. 
Maintains his view that Sirena symbolized the Muse of poetry and replies to 
Hebel’s criticism of it. 
Drinking Academy, The. Magoun, F. P., Jr. ‘“‘Hermus vs. Hormuz.” 
PMLA, x11. 670-672. 
A note on an allusion in the anonymous play, The Drinking Academy. 


Edwards, Richard. Bradner, Leicester. The Life and Poems of 
Richard Edwards. New Haven, 1927. Yale Studies in English, 
No. 74. 

The poems of Edwards are printed in an appendix. In the text the author deals 
at length with the plays of Edwards and his relation to the drama at the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Mills, Laurens J. Some Aspects of Richard Edwards’ Damon and 
Pithias. Bloomington, 1927. Indiana Univ. Studies, No. 75. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. Starnes, D. T. “Elyot’s Governour and Peacham’s 
Compleat Gentleman.” MLR, xt. 319-322. 

The evidence of Peacham’s borrowings shown in parallel columns. 


“Notes on Elyot’s The Governour (1531).”’ RES, 11. 
37-46. 
Parallel passages and passages of general similarity showing how widely Elyot 
was known and plagiarized. 


Stenberg, Theodore. “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Defense of the Poets.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 1926, pp. 121-145. 

The study urges the importance of Elyot as the first English writer to dis- 
tinguish between the functions of poetry and rhetoric, and to defend poetry and 
give it a basic place in his system of education. Both Sidney and Webb owed not 
a little to Elyot’s discussion. 


Erasmus. Mangan, John J. Life, Character and Influence of Desiderius 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Derived from a Study of His Works and 
Correspondence. 2 vols. N. Y., 1927. 

Voss, Ernst. “Erasmus Roterodamus in His Relation to Luther 
and Melanchthon.” JEGP, xxvi. 564-568. 

Field, Nathan. Brinkley, R. Florence. “Nathan and Nathaniel 
Field.” MLN, xt. 10-15. 

Traces the confusion of Nathaniel and Nathan Field, offers letters of adminis- 
tration for the effects of both, and separates the biographical facts about the two 
men. Nathan, the actor, was a bachelor and died between May 19, 1619 and 
Aug. 2, 1620. 


Baldwin, T. W. “Nathan and Nathaniel Field.”” L7TLS, Feb. 17, 
1927, p. 108. 
Harington, Sir John. McClure, Norman E. “Harington’s Epigrams.” 
LTLS, May 19, 1927, p. 355. 
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The editor of Harington’s epigrams shows that Professor Moore Smith’s identi- 
fication of “Paulus” with Raleigh (cf. LTLS, March 10, 1927, p. 160) is open to 
serious objection in the light of one of Harington’s letters. 


“Harington’s Epigrams.” LTLS, Oct. 27, 1927, p. 767. 


Professor Moore Smith’s assumption (LR, xx11. 334) that Harington’s mention 
of a “Bible of the new translation” is a reference to the 1611 version is not justified 
since the MS in which the epigram concerned occurs was presented to Prince 
Henry before Feb. 18, 1608. The point is of importance because Professor Smith 
urges this allusion as evidence for a late date for the epigrams. 


Heywood, Thomas. Wright, Louis B. “The Male-Friendship Cult 
in Thomas Heywood’s Plays.” MLN, xin. 510-514. 
Jonson, Ben. Noyes, Robert G. “‘O Rare Ben Jonson.” Sat. Rev. of 
“ Lit., 1, 494. 
Some eighteenth century allusions. 


Steel, Byron. O Rare Ben Jonson. N. Y., 1927. 
Kyd, Thomas. Baldwin, T. W. ‘Thomas Kyd’s Early Company 


Connections.” PQ, vi. 311-313. 
Infers from a statement of Dekker that Kyd wrote plays, probably for the 
Queen’s men, before August, 1585. 


Lingua. Tilley, M. P. “The Comedy Lingua and Du Bartas’ La 
Sepmaine.” MLN, xtt1. 293-299. 


Notes borrowings by Tomkis from the poem La Sepmaine of Du Bartas, and 
suggests a modification of G. C. Moore Smith’s identification of characters in the 


play. 


Tilley, M. P. “The Comedy Lingua and the Faerie Queene.” 
MLN, xu. 150-157. 

The main action of the play is based on Canto IX, Book II of the Faerie Queene 
with details taken from Cantos XI and XII. 


Lyly, John. Moore, John R. “The Songs in Lyly’s Plays.” PMLA, 
XLII. 623-640. 

Evidence, especially internal, in support of Greg’s contention that the songs are 

not by Lyly. 

Marcus Geminus. Brauner, Leicester. ‘The Play of Marcus Geminus 
and Its Source.” MLR, xxu. 314-317. 
The story is told at length in chapters 38 and 39 of Sir Thomas Elyot’s Image 

of Governaunce. 

Marlowe, Christopher. Bush, Douglas. “The Influence of Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander on Early Mythological Poems. MLN, xtu. 
211-217. 


Supplements Tucker Brooke’s study of Marlowe’s reputation by noting borrow. 
ings from and imitations of his Hero and Leander by other poets. 
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Spence, Leslie. ‘“Tamburlaine and Marlowe.” PMLA, xin. 604- 
622. 


Comparison of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine with the historical sources on which the 
character of the conqueror was constructed shows the falsity of the view that 
Tamburlaine is.a faithful expression of Marlowe’s own personality. 


Massinger, Philip. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Corrections to the 

Text of Believe as You List.” PMLA, xtm. 777-781. 
Middleton, Thomas. Bullock, Helene B. ‘‘Thomas Middleton and the 

Fashion in Playmaking.” PMLA, xu. 766-776. 

Dunkel, Wilbur D. “The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middle- 
ton in His Comedies of London Life.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Ser., m1. 331-334. 

Hillebrand, Harold N. “Thomas Middleton’s The Viper’s Brood.” 
MLN, xu. 35-38. 

A suit brought against Middleton in 1609, in which we learn that the playwright 
had written a tragedy called The Viper and Her Brood as early as 1606. Interesting 
other questions are raised. : 


Moryson, Fynes. Walz, John A. ‘‘Fynes Moryson and the Tomb of 
Till Eulenspiegel.” MLN, xu. 465-466. 
————. “An English Faustsplitter.’ MLN, xt. 353-365. 


A reference to Faust in Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary. 


Paradise of Dainty Devices. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.) The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices (1576-1606). Cambridge, 1927. 


An edition of the text with a study of the authorship, etc. 


Starnes, D. T. ‘Sources of Poems 48 and 49 in The Paradise of 

Dainty Devices” PQ, vi. 87-89. 

Peele, George. Clapp, Sarah L. C. “Peele’s Use of Folk-Lore in 
The Old Wives’ Tale.” (Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 
1926, pp. 146-156. 

Porter, Henry. Shear, Rosetta E. ‘‘New Facts about Henry Porter.” 
PMLA, x11. 641-655. 

An examination of the claims of eight Henry Porters to be identified with the 
dramatist and a tentative identification with a Henry Porter of Brasenose, son of 

a London gentleman. 


Queen of Corinth. Fenton, Frank L. “The Authorship of Acts III 

and IV of The Queen of Corinth.”” MLN, xutt. 94-96. 

Argues against Field’s authorship of these two acts. 

Shakespeare. Albright, Evelyn M. “Shakespeare’s Richard II and 
the Essex Conspiracy.” PMLA, xi. 686-720. 


An important discussion of the political bearing of Richard IT on contemporary 
affairs. The author suggests also that Shakespeare used as a source Hayward’s 
Life and Raigne of King Henrie the Fourth (1599) in manuscript. 
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Anderson, Ruth L. Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's 
Plays. Iowa City, 1927. Univ. of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. III, 


No. 4. 
Ashton, Florence H. ‘“‘The Revision of the Folio Text of The 


Taming of the Shrew.” PQ, vi. 151-160. 

Babcock, Robert W. “An Introduction to the Study of the Text 
of Richard III.” SP, xxiv. 243-260. 

The conclusion is that the Folio presents the best text. The quarto text is an 
actor’s copy, perhaps obtained through the actor who played the part of Richard. 


“Modern Sceptical Criticism of Shakespeare: Elmer 
Edgar Stoll.” Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 15-31. 
Baker, Harry T. “The Fair Cassio.” PQ, v1. 89-90. 


Textual interpretation of “A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife.” 


Baldwin, T. W. The Organization and Personnel of the Shakes- 
pearean Company. Princeton, 1927. 

An extremely valuable study of Elizabethan theatrical organization, particularly 
that of the Shakespearean company, throwing much new light on the problem and 
giving for the first time a clear and comprehensive account of that organization. 


Benham, A. R. ‘The Renewal of the Hundred Years’ War in 


Shakespeare.” PQ, v1. 303-306. 

Bush, Douglas. ‘“‘Notes on Shakespeare’s Classical Mythology.” 
PQ, vi. 295-302. 

Bridge, Gerard. Shakespeare’s Catholicity in Hamlet. Beatty, Pa., 


1927. 
Case, Arthur E. ‘Some Stage-Directions in All’s Well That Ends 


Well.” MLN, xu. 79-83. 

Clark, Eva T. Axiophilus: or, Oxford alias Shakespeare. N. Y., 
1927. 

Negligible. 

Clark, William S. ‘‘Dryden’s Relations with Howard and Orrery.” 


MLN, xt. 16-20. 
Coffman, George R. ‘‘A Note on Shakespeare and Nash.” MLN, 


XLu. 317-319. 

Suggests that Shakespeare caught the suggestion for two figures used in / Henry 
IV from Nash’s Unfortunate Traveller. 

Craig, Hardin. ‘The Relation of the First Quarto Version to the 
First Folio Version of Shakespeare’s Henry V.” PQ, v1. 225-234. 

Argues that the Quarto “was printed .. . . [from] a genuine manuscript of the 
play, illegible in places and probably torn, but not the product of shorthand report- 
ing and not showing the unmistakable characteristics of the work of a pirate-actor, 
as outlined by Messrs. Pollard and Wilson.” 

Dunn, Waldo H. ‘“Hamlet’s ‘Fatness’.” LTLS, May 26, 1927, 
p. 375. , 

The interpretation “sweaty” finds support in a survival of this use of the word 
“fat” in Wisconsin. 
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Forsythe, Robert S. “Tacitus, Henry VI, Part III, and Nero.” 


MLN, xu. 25-27. 

Gilman, Margaret. ‘‘Le Dissipateur and Timon of Athens.”” MLN, 
XLII. 162-165. 

Gray, Austin K. “The Song in The Merchant of Venice.” MLN, 
xt. 458-459. 

Suggests that “Tell me where is fancy bred” was so sung as to die away on the 
sound LED and thus convey a hint to Bassanio as to which casket to choose. 


Gray, Henry D. “Thomas Kyd and the First Quarto of Hamlet.” 
PMLA, xi. 721-735. 

Supports his view that the actor who played Marcellus was the purveyor of 
the text, and now argues, with considerable force, that the non-Shakespearean verse 
in this text is the work of a theatrical hack poet finishing off the imperfectly 
remembered parts (possibly for provincial performance by some rival company). 


Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘“‘Recent Trends in Shakespeare Criticism.” 
Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 3-7. 

Harrison, T. P., Jr. ‘Shakespeare and Montemayor’s Diana.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 1926, pp. 72-120. 

A lengthy addition to previous recognition of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
Montemayor. 


Law, Robert A. “Structural Unity in the Two Parts of Henry 
the Fourth.” SP, xxiv. 223-242. 

Part I is built up about the conflict between the protagonist, Prince Hal, and 
the antagonist, Hotspur, which culminates in the battle of Shrewsbury. Part II, 
though originally unpremeditated and perhaps written in response to a public 
demand for more of Falstaff, is equally an independent unit. It portrays the struggle 
between the parties of the Chief Justice and Falstaff for control of the new King, 
in the manner of the moralities. 


Linthicum, Marie C. “Benedick’s Love Symptoms: Cosmetics 
and Costume.” MLR, xxu. 442-444. 
Interpretation of Much Ado, m1, i, 57. 
———— “Malvolio’s Cross-Gartered Yellow Stockings.” MP, 
Xxv. 87-93. 
Allusions illustrating the association of these features with love. 
Malone, Kemp. “Etymologies for Hamlet.” RES, mt. 257-271. 
Scand. Anle6de> Irish *A mlodhe, later A mlaidhe> Scand. Amléde. 


Moore, John R. The Transformation of Bottom. Bloomington, 
1926. Indiana Univ. Studies, No. 72. 

Raysor, Thomas M. ‘The Study of Shakespeare’s Characters in 
the Eighteenth Century.” MLN, xi. 495-500. 

Small, Samuel A. Shakespearean Character Interpretation: The 
Merchant of Venice. Géttingen and Baltimore, 1927. Hesperia, 
Erganzungsreihe, X. 
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An historical survey of the criticism of the characters in this play “to reveal 
the changing tendencies with regard to the aesthetic appreciation of the play.” 
Chap. V, which “contains the author’s interpretation of characterization after the 
manner of the latest school of Shakespearean study,” is also published separately 
under the title The Return to Shakespeare, The Historical Realists. Baltimore, 1927. 


Smith, Robert M., and Leach, Howard S. The Shakespeare Folios 
and the Forgeries of Shakespeare’s Handwriting. Bethlehem, Pa., 
1927. Lehigh Univ. Publications, Vol. 1,No. 2. The Institute of Re- 
search Circular No. 7, Studies in the Humanities, No. 1. 


Describes the six Lehigh Folios, lists the Shakespeare Folios in America, etc. 


Smith, Robert M. “Notes on Shakespeare First Folios.”” New York 
Herald Tribune Books, Oct. 9, 1927, p. 43. 

Important data about the condition and present ownership of a number of 
copies of the First Folio. 


Stenberg, Theodore. “Daman and Pithias and The Tempest.’ 
N&Q, cui. 153. 


Possible reminiscence in The Tempest of the earlier play. 


Stewart, George R., Jr. “A Note on the Sleep-Walking Scene.” 
MLN, xuu. 235-237. 


Detects what he believes to be three lines of verse. 


Stoll, Elmer E. Shakespeare Studies, Historical and Comparative 
in Method. N. Y., 1927. 


Eight chapters, six the revision of articles previously published, two new. 


Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore 
(A Bibliotic Study).”’ N. Y., The Tenny Press, 33-35 West 17th St., 
1927. 

A study of the handwriting of the MS in comparison with the hands of several 
other dramatists of the period. Dr. Tannenbaum identifies scribe C as Kyd, A as 
Chettle, B as Heywood. Scribe D, often considered to be Shakespeare, he believes 
is not Shakespeare. Accordingly the play must be earlier than Kyd’s death in 1594, 
probably earlier than May 12, 1593, the date of Kyd’s arrest. In fact Kyd’s arrest 
was probably responsible for the final abandonment of the play. 


——— Problems in Shakespeare’s Penmanship, Including a 
Study of the Poet’s Will. N. Y., 1927. 


Thaler, Alwin. “Shakspere and the Unhappy Happy Ending.” 
PMLA, xu. 736-761. 


A defense of those plays that are commonly criticized for their forced endings 
in improbable marriages. 

Thorndike, Ashley. Shakespeare in America. New York, 1927. 

Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 1927. 


Tilley, M. P. “Uncle, Not Cousin, Shallow in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, u. 21. 
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“Unnoted Proverbs and Proverbial Allusions in Twelfth 

Night.” PQ, v1. 306-311. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Harrison, T. P., Jr. ‘‘A Source of Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia.”’ [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 1926, pp. 53-71. 
Sidney is indebted to Montemayor’s Diana rather than to the Italian pastoral 

for the purely pastoral features of his romance, and also for details of general 

structure, plots, etc., generally traced to the Greek romances. 





Lancaster, H. Carrington. ‘‘Sidney, Galaut, La Calprenéde: An 
Early Instance of the Influence of English Literature upon French.” 
MLN, xu. 71-77. 

Lemmi, C. W. “Italian Borrowings in Sidney.”” MLN, xi. 77-79. 

Whitney, Lois. “Concerning Nature in The Countesse of Pem- 
brokes Arcadia.”’ SP, xx1tv. 207-222. 

An attempt to explain Sidney’s answer to two questions: first, “what is nature?” 
and second, “what is ethically right ‘according to nature’?” 


Spenser, Edmund. Bush, Douglas. ‘Some Allusions to Spenser.” 
MLN, xu. 314-316. 
Allusions to Spenser in seven works published between 1592 and 1801, not 
mentioned in Carpenter’s Reference Guide. 


Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘‘Una and Her Lamb.” MLN, xin. 515-516. 


Two references suggesting that Spenser was merely using a conventional or 
even folk conception. 


Hewlett, James H. “Interpreting a Spenser-Harvey Letter.” 
PMLA, xu. 1060-1065. 

Comment on J. R. Caldwell’s ‘Dating a Spenser-Harvey Letter’ (PMLA, 
xut, 568-574). 


Sandison, Helen E. “Spenser’s Mansilia.”” LTLS, Sept. 8, 1927, 
p. 608. : 

Stovall, Floyd. ‘‘Feminine Rimes in the Faerie Queene.” JEGP, 
xxvi. 91-95. 

Wann, Louis. “The Réle of Confidant(e) in the Renaissance 
Epic.” Anglia, L1. 63-74. 

Section V deals with “The Confidant(e) in the Fairy Queen.” 


Two Lamentable Tragedies. Law, Robert A. “Further Notes on Two 
Lamentable Tragedies.” N&Q, crit. 93-94. 


Further evidence that the play is to be dated about 1594. 


Udall, Nicholas. Baldwin, T. W., and Linthicum, M. Channing. 
“The Date of Ralph Roister Doister.”” PQ, v1. 379-395. 


An allusion to the play in an anti-reformation tract called A Pore Help, which 
can be dated between May and December 1554, and references to women’s cassocks 
and farthingales, which seem to have been a new fashion about 1550, combine with 
other indications to show that the play was written, rewritten, or revised towards 
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the end of 1553, probably for performance at Christmas that year. If written then, 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle becomes our first “regular’’ English comedy. 


Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘A Test for Udall’s Authorship.” MLN, 
xi. 378-380. 
Striking metrical evidence for Udall’s authorship of Respublica and Jacob and 
Esau. 
VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Judson, Alexander C. (ed.). Seventeenth-Century 
Lyrics, Edited with Short Biographies, Bibliographies, and Notes. 
Chicago, 1927. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘The Forger at Work: A New Case Against 

Collier.” PQ, v1. 32-38. 

Thompson, E. N. S. The Seventeenth-Century English Essay. 

Iowa City, 1926. Univ. of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. III, No. 3. 


A valuable study of the conditions out of which the essays of Bacon grew. 


Bacon, Francis. Freeman, Edmund L. “A Note on Bacon’s In- 
fluetice.” MLN, xt. 239-240. 
Reliquia Gethiniane, a commonplace book of Lady Grace Gethin, went through 
three editions between 1699 and 1703. The papers, printed as original, are all 
paraphrases and direct borrowings from Bacon’s essays. 


Boyle, Robert. Lloyd, Claude. ‘‘An Obscure Analogue of The Com- 
pleat Angler.”” PMLA, xu11. 400-403. 
Robert Boyle’s Occasional Reflections, the fourth section. 
Boyle, Roger. Clark, William S. “The Early Stage History of the 
First Heroic Play.” MLN, xu. 381-383. 
Records a private performance of Orrery’s Altamira (?) at Thomas Court, near 
Dublin, Oct. 18, 1662. 


Bunyan, John. Draper, John W. “Bunyan’s Mr. Ignorance.” MLR, 
xx. 15-21. 
Bunyan is apparently referring to the “Calvinistic bourgeois.” 


Porter, Arthur. The Inside of Bunyan’s Dream. N. Y., 1927. 
Largely homiletic but contains some suggestive comment. 


Butler, Samuel. See above, section III, s.v. Chew. 
Davies, John. Anderson, Ruth L. “A French Source for John 
Davies, of Hereford’s System of Psychology.” PQ, v1. 51-66. 
The source of Mirum in Modum and the Microcosmos is Primaudaye’s Second 
Part of the French Academie. 


Davies, Sir John. Buckley, George T. ‘“The Indebtedness of Sir John 
Davies’ Nosce Teipsum to Philip Mornay’s Trunesse of the Christian 
Religion.” MP, xxv. 67-78. 

Supplements Bredvold’s study (PMLA, xxxvi) by showing that Davies 
borrowed extensively from Chap. XIV of Mornay’s work. 
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Denham, Sir John. Baldwin, T. W. “Sir John Denham and Paradise 
Lost.” MLN, xu. 508-509. 
Comment on T. H. Bank’s paper, MLN, xu. 51-54. 


Banks, Theodore H. ‘The Personal Relations between Denham 
and Waller.” MLN, xu. 372-378. 

Sets forth such circumstances, and such internal evidence from their verses 
as would make it seem highly probable that Denham and Waller were friends, and 
that their influence was interactive. 


Drama. Spenser, Hazelton. Shakespeare Improved. Cambridge, 1927. 
A study of Shakespeare on the English stage from 1660-1710, with a detailed 
account of the various adaptations. 


Whiting, George W. ‘‘The Condition of the London Theaters, 
1679-83: A Reflection of the Political Situation.”” MP, xxv. 195- 
206. 

Dryden, John. Hughes, Merritt Y. “Dryden as a Statist.” PQ, v1. 
335-350. 

Etherege, Sir George. Foster, Dorothy. ‘Sir George Etherege: 
Collections.” N&Q, crit. 417-419; 435-440; 454-459; 472-478. 
Hewins, Elizabeth L. “Etherege and Cowley.” LT7LS, Oct. 13, 

1927, p. 715. 

The source of some lines in Etherege’s Man of Mode. 


Williamson, George. “‘Sir George Etherege and His Gilded Butter- 

flies.” Univ. of California Chronicle, xx1x. 44-51. 

Hall, John. Freeman, Edmund L. “Bacon’s Influence on John Hall.” 
PMLA, x11. 385-399. 

Hall, Joseph. Salyer, Sandford M. ‘Renaissance Influences in Hall’s 
Mundus Alter et Idem.”’ PQ, v1. 321-334. 

Herrick, Robert. Mandel, Leon, 2d. Robert Herrick, The Last 
Elizabethan. Chicago, 1927. 


A small volume with a “Foreword” by J. Q. Adams. 


King, William. Williams, George G. “Dr. William King, Humanist.” 
Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 2-14. 

Milton. Banks, Theodore H., Jr. “Miltonic Rhythm: A Study of 
the Relation of the Fuli Stops to the Rhythm of Paradise Lost.” 
PMLA, xu. 140-145. 

Brewer, Wilmon. “Two Athenian Models for Samson Agonistes.” 

PMLA, xu11. 910-920. 

Striking structural parallels between Samson A gonistes and two Greek tragedies, 

Prometheus Bound and the Cidipus at Colonus. 


Carlton, W. N. C. “The First Edition of Milton’s Comus, 1637.” 
AmColl, v. 107-113. 
Damon, S. Foster. “Milton and Marston.” PMLA, x11. 873-874. 


A passage in Marston’s Scourge of Villanie suggested as a source for the opening 
lines of L’ Allegro. 
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Fletcher, Harris. ‘‘Milton’s Use of Biblical Quotations.” J EGP, 
xxvi. 145-165. 
“Milton and Walton’s Biblia Sacra Polyglotta (1657).” 
MLN, xt. 84-87. 


Evidence of Milton’s use of Walton’s Polyglot. 


Gilbert, Allan H. ‘Milton and the Aminia.” MP, xxv. 95-99. 
Possible reminiscences of Tasso in Milton. 


Haller, William. “Before Areopagitica.”. PMLA, xum. 875-900. 


Places Milton’s tract in its proper setting in the midst of other pamphlets in 
the controversy. 


Hanford, James H. “Creative Personality: The Case of John 
Milton.” Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., xv. 329-352. 

Harper, George M. ‘“Milton’s ‘Two-handed Engine’.” LTLS, 
June 16, 1927, p. 424. 


Suggests that the phrase meant the combined power of France and Spain. 


Jones, Putnam F. “Milton and the Epic Subject from British 
History.” PMLA, xu11. 901-909. 

Milton’s early enthusiasm for British legendary history was gradually dampened 
by a growing distrust of the sources of that history. 


Larson, Martin A. The Modernity of Milton. Chicago, 1927. 

The Religious Background for Milton’s Thought; Milton’s Ethics: His Relation 
to Puritanism and Stoicism; Milton’s Metaphysics; The Evolution of Milton’s 
Thought; The Message of Paradise Lost; Milton’s Permanent Contribution to 
Culture. 


““Milton’s Essential Relationship to Puritanism and 
Stoicism.” PQ, v1. 201-220. 
Mabbott, Thomas O. “Milton’s Books.” LTLS, Dec. 1, 1927, 
p. 910. ~ 
Moore, C. A. ‘‘Miltoniana (1679-1741).” MP, xxiv. 321-339. 


Eight poems, with one exception unnoted, showing the influence of Milton. 


Nicolson, Marjorie H. ‘Milton and the Conjectura Cabbalistica.” 
PQ, vi. 1-18. 

“In this paper, the attempt is threefold: to suggest a reason for the profound 
interest in cabbalism during the seventeenth century; to discuss in detail an English 
version of the Cabbala, popular during the years in which Milton was most con- 
cerned with the subjects treated in Paradise Lost; and to present a comparison 
between the Conjectura Cabbalistica and Paradise Lost..... 


Nock, S. A. “Denis Saurat on Milton’s Color Vision.” MLN, 
XL. 146-150. 

Potter, George R. ‘‘Milton’s Early Poems, The School of Donne, 
and the Elizabethan Sonneteers.” PQ, v1. 396-400. 

A note on Milton’s conceits, which have less in common with Donne’s than with 
those of earlier Elizabethan poets. 
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Stevens, David H. Milton Papers. Chicago, 1927. 

——— ‘The Bridgewater MS. of Comus.”” MP, xxtv. 315-320. 

Thompson, Elbert N. S. ‘‘Milton’s Puritanism; or, The Issue 
Clouded.” PQ, vr. 291-294. 

Milton a Puritan although his individualism sometimes separates him from 
other groups of Puritans. 


Rochester, Earl of. Williamson, George. ‘The Restoration Petro- 
nius.”” Univ. of California Chronicle, xx1x. 273-280. 

Shadwell, Thomas. Ham, Roswell G. “Shadwell and The Tory 
Poets.” N&Q, cit. 6-8. 
The pamphlet was used by Malone but afterwards disappeared. It is in the 

South Kensington Museum and seems best attributed to Shadwell. 


Sheppard, Samuel. Rollins, Hyder E. ‘Samuel Sheppard and His 
Praise of Poets.”” SP, xxtv. 509-555. 


Biographical data and reprints of the portions of Sheppard’s verses that discuss 
poets. 
Vaughan, Henry. Judson, A. C. “The Source of Henry Vaughan’s 
Ideas Concerning God in Nature.” SP, xx1v. 592-606. 


The source was his brother, Thomas, or the works used by him. The study 
helps to clear up some difficult points in Vaughan’s poetry. 


“Henry Vaughan as a Nature Poet.” PMLA, xu. 


146-156. 
Waller, Edmund. See above, section III, s.v. Chew. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Craigie, W. A. “Macpherson on Pinkerton: Literary 
Amenities of the Eighteenth Century.” PMLA, xi. 433-442. 


Marginal notes by Macpherson on a copy of Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish Poems. 


Crane, Ronald S. ‘English Literature of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century: A Current Bibliography.” PQ, v1. 161-200. 

Hesselgrave, Ruth A. Lady Miller and the Batheaston Literary 
Circle. New Haven, 1927. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. “Optimism and Romanticism.” PMLA, 
XL. 921-945. 

McCutcheon, Roger P. “Amelia, or The Distressed Wife [1751].’’ 
MLN, xt. 32-33. 

Nichols, Charles L. ‘‘The Holy Bible in Verse.” Proc. of Amer. 
Antiquarian Soc., Xxxvi. 71 ff. 


They run from 1699 to 1754. 


See above, Section III, s.v. Crane. 

Barrett, Eaton S. Mendenhall, John C. “An Old Discovery.”’ [Univ. 
of Penna.] General Magazine and Hist. Chronicle, xxx. 10-14. 
Three letters between Eaton Stannard Barrett, author of The Heroine, or 

Adventures of Cherubina, and his bookseller. 
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Behn, Aphra. Bennett, R. E. “A Bibliographical Correction.” RES 
m1. 450-451. 
Explanation of an allusion in Mrs. Aphra Behn. 


Blake, William. Pierce, Frederick E. ‘The Genesis and General 
Meaning of Blake’s Milton.”” MP, xxv. 165-178. 
White, Helen C. The Mysticism of William Blake. Madison, 1927. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 23. 
Bolingbroke. Torrey, Norman L. “Bolingbroke and Voltaire—A Fic- 
titious Influence.” PMLA, xi. 788-797. 
The influence of Bolingbroke on Voltaire has been greatly exaggerated. 


Boswell, James. Hopkins, Frederick M. ‘‘Rudge to Publish Boswell 

Papers.” Publishers’ Weekly, xu (Dec. 3, 1927). 2050-2052. 

An announcement of the publication beginning in May, of the MSS of James 
Boswell recently discovered and purchased by an American collector, Colonel Ralph 
Isham. They will fill twelve quarto volumes. Valuable for the detailed account of 
their contents which is given. 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Boswell’s Executors.” LTLS, Nov. 3, 1927, 
p. 790. 

The legend of the destruction of Boswell’s manuscripts is traced to Edmond 
Malone in the fifth edition of the “Life of Johnson” (1807). 


“Boswell’s Corsica.” Yale Univ. Library Gazette, 1. 
21-22. 
“Portraits of James Boswell.” N&Q, cir. 80-81. 


Lists six portraits the whereabouts of which are unknown to him. 


Tinker, Chauncey B., and Pottle, F. A. A New Portrait of James 

Boswell. Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 

Brooke, Henry. Scurr, Helen M. Henry Brooke. [Minneapolis, 1927.] 
Minnesota thesis. 

Churchill, Charles. Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. ‘Churchill’s Influence on 
Minor Eighteenth Century Satirists.” PMLA, xi. 162-176. 
Accompanied by a useful list of “works occasioned by Churchill’s works or 

jnfluenced by them.” 


Cibber, Colley. Sprague, Arthur C. ‘‘A New Scene in Colley Cibber’s 
Richard III.” MLN, xut1. 29-32. 
Cowper, William. Spiller, Robert E. “A New Biographical Source 
for William Cowper.” PMLA, xiu. 946-962. 
“The holograph memorandum book of the Rev. John Johnson, relating wholly 
to his cousin, the poet Cowper, and Mrs. Unwin during their residence with him 
in Norfolk, 1795-1800.” 


Defoe, Daniel. Hutchens, H. C. ‘“Two Hitherto Unrecorded Editions 
of Robinson Crusoe.”’ Library, vit. 58-72. 

Drama. Raysor, Thomas M. “The Downfall of the Three Unities.” 
MLN, xu. 1-9. 
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Shifting of the emphasis from Lessing, as in Lounsbury’s study, to the eighteenth- 
century English critics as the important factors in the repudiation of the unities 


Goldsmith, Oliver. Balderston, Katharine C. A Census of the Manu- 
scripts of Oliver Goldsmith. N. Y., 1926. 
— “Goldsmith’s Supposed Attack on Fielding.” MLN, 
XLII. 165-168. 


Comparison of Goldsmith and the source from which he was translating. 


Brown, Joseph E. ‘Goldsmith and Johnson on Biography.” 
MLN, xt. 168-171. 

Goldsmith’s discussion follows rather closely the ideas expressed in one of 
Johnson’s essays in the Idler. 


Crane, Ronald S. New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Chicago, 1927. 

——— “The ‘Deserted Village’ in Prose (1762).” LT7LS, 
Sept. 8, 1927, p. 607. 

An unidentified essay by Goldsmith which can be safely accepted as his on the 
basis of parallels with his known work. 


———- “Goldsmith’s ‘Essays’: Dates of Original Publication.” 
N&Q, crm. 153. 

Identifies the place of original periodical publication of four of the seven hitherto 
untraced essays in the collection of twenty-seven published by Goldsmith in 1765. 


Gray, Thomas. Bradner, Leicester. ‘Dr. Wharton’s Translations of 
Gray’s Latin Poems.” MP, xxv. 124-127. 


Three poems here printed from a MS in the writer’s possession. 


Hill, Aaron. Case, Arthur E. ‘Aaron Hill and Thomson’s Sophon- 
tsba.”” MLN, xu. 175-176. 
Johnson, Samuel. Babbitt, Irving. “Dr. Johnson and Imagination.” 
Southwest Rev., x11. 25-35. 
Tinker, C. B. ‘“Flaxman’s Medallion of Dr. Johnson.” LTLS, 
March 10, 1927, p. 160. 
Locke, John. Rend, Benjamin (ed.). The Correspondence of John 
Locke and Edward Clarke. Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 
Moore, Edward. Caskey, John H. The Life and Works of Edward 
Moore. New Haven, 1927. Yale Studies in English, No. 75. 
Novel. Foster, James R. “The Abbé Prevost and the English Novel.” 
PMLA, xin. 443-464. 
Shows that the influence of the Abbé Prevost in England was much greater 
than is generally thought. 


See below, s. v. Richardson. 

Parks, William. Wroth, Lawrence C. William Parks, Printer and 
Journalist of England and Colonial America. With a List of the 
Issues of his Several Presses. Richmond, 1926. The William Parks 
Club Publications, No. 3. 


Parks established The Ludlow Post-Man, or the Weekly Journal (1719). 
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Pope, Alexander. Case, Arthur E. ‘“‘Notes on the Bibliography of 
Pope.” MP, xxiv. 297-313. 
Supplementary to Vol. I, Part I, of Griffith’s Bibliography. 


Griffith, Reginald H. Alexander Pope: A Bibliography. Vol. I, 
Part II: Pope’s Own Writings, 1735-1751. Austin, Texas, 1927. 

Ratchford, Fannie E. “Pope and the Patriot King.” [Univ. of 
Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 1926, pp. 157-177. 


A detailed comparison of the exceedingly rare Idea of a Patriot King, edited by 
Pope, and Bolingbroke’s authorized edition of 1749 (copy of each in the Wrenn 
Library). 


Richardson, Samuel. Wilcox, Frank H. Prevost’s Translations of 
Richardson’s Novels. Berkeley,1927. Univ. of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, Vol. XII, No. 5, pp. 341-411. 

Rolliad. Havens, Raymond D. “An Earlier and a Later Rolliad.” 
RES, 111. 218-220. 

Smart, Christopher. Abbott, Charles D. “The Date of Christopher 
Smart’s Confinement.” LTLS, Nov. 3, 1927, p. 790. 

Smith, Adam. Hollander, Jacob H. ‘‘Adam Smith, 1776-1926.” 
Jour. Pol. Econ., xxxv. 153-197. 

Morrow, Glenn R. ‘Adam Smith: Moralist and Philosopher.” 
Jour. Pol. Econ., xxxv. 321-342. 
Viner, Jacob. ‘“‘Adam Smith and Laissez Faire.”” Jour. Pol. Econ., 

XXXv. 198-232. 

Smollett, Tobias. Buck, Howard S. Smollett as Poet. New Haven, 
1927. 

Noyes, Edward S. ‘Another Smollett Letter.” MLN, xu. 231- 

235. 

Called to his attention since the publication of his edition of the letters. It is 

from The New Scots Magazine for Dec., 1829. 


Stein, Harold. “Smollett’s Imprisonment.” LT7TLS, May 5, 1927, 
p. 318. 

Establishes the exact date of his trial as Nov. 24, 1760, and fixes his imprison- 
ment as the three months beginning Nov. 28, 1760. The facts are based on entries 
in the Commitment Books of the King’s Bench Prison in the P.R.O. 


Sterne, Laurence. Caskey, J. H. “Two Notes on Uncle Toby.” 
MLN, xtu11. 321-323. 
Sterne may have been indebted for hints in the portrait of Uncle Toby to two 
passages in Edward Moore. 


Curtis, Lewis P. ‘Sterne and ‘Sentimental’.” LTLS, June 23, 
1927, p. 440. 


Questions the authenticity of the four letters to his future wife supposedly 
written during 1740. 


Swift, Jonathan. Hearsey, Marguerite. ‘“New Light on the Evidence 
for Swift’s Marriage.” PMLA, xu. 157-161. 
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The tradition, which rests upon a supposed statement of the Bishop of Clogher 
to Bishop Berkeley, has been generally doubted because, as Churton Collins puts it, 
Berkeley was in Italy from 1715 on and the Bishop of Clogher certainly never left 
Ireland from 1716 till his death at the end of 1717. Miss Hearsey shows that 
Berkeley was in Italy as tutor to the Bishop of Clogher’s son, and, what is more, 
that he did not leave England until the late fall of 1716. 


Phelps, W. L. “A Note on Gulliver.”” Yale Rev., xvi. 92-98. 

Thomson, James. Potter, G. R. “James Thomson and the Evolution 
of Spirits.”” ESt, tx1. 57-65. 

Walpole, Horace. Carlton, W. N. C. ‘‘Horace Walpole’s Edition of 
De Grammont’s Memoirs.’”” AmColl, tv. 206-208. 

Ward, Henry. Duffy, James O. G. “Henry Ward of Edinburgh.” 
LTLS, Nov. 24, 1927, p. 888. 


On a copy of the Dramatic Works and Poems of Henry Ward, c. 1746. 


Warton, Joseph. Smith, Audley L. ‘The Primitivism of Joseph 
Warton.” MLN, xt. 501-504. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Lockwood, Helen D. Tools and the Man: A Compara- 
tive Study of the French Workingman and English Chartists in the 
Literature of 1830-1848. N. Y., 1927. Columbia Univ. Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature. 

Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Romanticism and Other Isms.’”’ J EGP, xxv1. 

451-466. 

Divides romanticism into four general currents: Popular Tendencies, Explora- 
tory Tendencies, Mystical-Ethical Tendencies, and Purely Aesthetic Tendencies. 


Taylor, Houghton W. ‘Realism and the Romantic Spirit.” 

Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 336-351. 

Van Rennes, J. J. Bowles, Byron and the Pope Controversy. New 

York, 1927. 

Arnold, Matthew. Houston, Percy H. “The Modernism of Arnold.” 
Sewanee Rev., XXxv. 187-197. 

Knickerbocker, William S. ‘“Matthew Arnold at Oxford.” Sewanee 

Rev., xxxv. 399-418. 

Beddoes, Thomas L. Pierce, Frederick E. “Beddoes and Continental 
Romanticists.”” PQ, v1. 123-132. 

Browning, Robert. [Armstrong, A. J.] Baylor University’s Browning 
Collection and Other Browning Interests. Waco, Texas, 1927. The 
Taylor Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 4. 

Crawford, A. W. ‘“‘Browning’s ‘Cleon’.”” JEGP, xxvi. 485-490. 
Suggests that “the real occasion of the poem was the publication of Arnold’s 

‘Empedocles on Etna,’ and that Browning was endeavoring to present a picture 

somewhat complementary to that sketched by Arnold.” 


DeVane, William C., Jr. Browning’s Parleyings: The Auto- 
biography of a Mind. New Haven, 1927. 
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Gleason, Katherine F. The Dramatic Art of Robert Browning. 
Boston [1927]. 

Russell, Frances T. One Word More on Browning. Stanford, 1927. 

A collection of excellently written essays which, while presenting individual 
aspects of the man and the poet in a more or less independent form, taken as a whole 
give a fairly complete analysis of Browning and his work. 


‘f* Stevenson, Lionel. “A French Text-book by Robert Browning.” 

MLN, xin. 299-305. 

Le Gil Blas de la Jeunnesse, now in the British Museum, is identified with the 
French text-book mentioned by Browning in a letter to Elizabeth Barrett written 
Sept. 17, 1845. It is apparent that Browning was one of the collaborators, though 
to what extent is not at present clear. The author published a summary of the 
paper in the Sat. Rev. of Lit., m1, 570. 

Tisdel, Frederick M. “Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology.” Univ. 
of Missouri Studies, Vol. II, No. 4. 

A study of the sources; an analysis and interpretation; and 22 pp. of scholarly 
notes. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward. Qualia, Charles B. ‘‘French Dramatic 
Sources of Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu.” PMLA, xi. 177-184. 
Discusses the probable indebtedness of Richelieu to Hugo’s Cromwell and 

Delavigne’s Louis XI. 

Byron, Lord. Babcock, R. W. ‘The Inception and Reception of 
Byron’s Cain.”” South Atlantic Quarterly, xxv. 178-188. 

Hespelt, Herman E. “Irving’s Version of Byron’s The Isles of 
Greece.” MLN, xum. 111. 

A version in Irving’s handwriting offers certain variants from the usual text. 


H. W. M. “The Printing of Canto IV of Byron’s Childe Harold: 
A Bibliographical Study.” Yale Univ. Library Gazette, 1. 39-41. 

Stein, Harold. “‘A Note on the Versification of Childe Harold.” 
MLN, xu. 34-35. 

- Carlyle, Thomas. Blankenagel, John C. “Carlyle as a Critic of 

Grillparzer.” PMLA, xt. 1027-1035. 

Davidson, Mabel. “The Religion of Mrs. Carlyle.” Sewanee Rev., 
Xxxv. 448-459. 

Francke, Kuno, “Carlyle, and Goethe’s Symbolum.” PQ, v1. 97- 
101. 

Carlyle in “Work, and despair not!” was translating Goethe. 

Hilles, Frederick W. ‘‘ ‘Mother of Dead Dogs’.” MLN, x11. 
506-508. 

Carlyle’s phrase refers to Fleet Ditch. He might have got it from a suggestion 
in Ben Jonson’s Famous Voyage, but more probably from the Dunciad. 


Coleridge, Hartley. Mabbott, Thomas O. “Hartley Coleridge.” 
N&Q, ci. 338. 
Twenty-four lines of verse in Hartley Coleridge’s autograph. 
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Pomeroy, Sister Mary Joseph. The Poetry of Hartley Coleridge. 
Washington, D. C., 1927. 

See section III, s.v. Pierce. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Lowes, John L. The Road to Xanadu: 
A Study in the Ways of the Imagination. Boston and N. Y., 1927. 
An attempt to track Coleridge in his reading and identify the facts and ideas, 

images, hints, and fancies that were fused in the poet’s mind to make “The Ancient 

Mariner.” 


Morrill, Dorothy I. ‘“Coleridge’s Theory of Dramatic Illusion.” 
MLN, xin. 436-444. 
Raysor, Thomas M. ‘Some Marginalia on Shakespeare by S. T. 
Coleridge.” PMLA, xi. 762-765. 
Snyder, Alice D. ‘Coleridge on Giordano Bruno.” MLN, xuin. 
427-436. 
“Coleridge and the Watsons.” LTLS, Aug. 25, 1927, 


p. 576. 
Dickens, Charles. Kidd, H. H. “Is Dickens Still a Hero?” South 


Atlantic Quarterly, xxv1. 280-289. 
Borrowings from and reminiscences of the works of others in the Pickwick 
Papers. 
Nolin, Joseph. ‘The Appreciation of Dickens by His French 
Contemporaries.”?’ The Dickensian, xx111. 235-239. 
Payne, Edward F. Dickens Days in Boston: A Record of Daily 
Events. Boston, 1927. 
Drama. Cunliffe, John W. Modern English Playwrights. N. Y., 1927. 
A History of the English drama from 1825. 
See above, Section III, s.v. Firkins. 
Haggard, Rider. Ficke, Herman S. “The Source of Rider Haggard’s 
She.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 6, 1926, pp. 178-180. 
Parallels between She and Bulwer-Lytton’s A Strange Story. 


Hardy, Thomas. Chase, Mary E. Thomas Hardy from Serial to 

Novel. Minneapolis, [1927]. 

Detailed comparisons of the serial and book versions of The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, Tess, and Jude, showing Hardy’s alterations in the serial versions as a 
concession to editorial policy and British taste. 

Hazlitt, William. Baker, Harry T. ‘Shakespeare Misquoted.” MLN, 

XLu. 87-94. 


The mistakes which Hazlitt makes when quoting Shakespeare from memory 
as almost always involving the substitution of a poorer word. 


Whiting, George W. “The Date of Hazlitt’s First Visit to Coler- 
idge.” MLN, xu. 504-506. 
Hunt, Leigh. Stout, G. D. “Leigh Hunt and The Plain Dealer.” 


MLN, x11. 383-385. 
A complete file of The Plain Dealer now in the British Museum makes clear 
Hunt’s connection with the paper. 
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Keats, John. Cox, Morgan B. “More on False Shift.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., 1v. 180. 
A reply to the communication of Margaret Patterson in the issue of July 23rd, 
on Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale.” 


Finney, C. L. “The Fall of Hyperion.” JEGP, xxvi. 304-324. 

Landrum, Grace W. ‘More concerning Chapman’s Homer and 
Keats.” PMLA, x11. 986-1009. 

The influence of Chapman on Keats in word-compounding, rimes, and diction 
generally. 

Peck, Walter E. ‘“‘Keats on Poet-Historians. (A New Keats 
Anecdote, and Excerpts from Unpublished Letters of John Murray 2d 
Relating to ‘Endymion’ and the Death of Keats.)” N. Y., Herald- 
Tribune Books, Oct. 16, 1927, p. 27. 

Stout, G. D. “A Keats Replica.” LTLS, Aug. 4, 1927, p. 533. 


Quotes the passage in Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography regarding the volume of 
Keats in Shelley’s pocket when he was drowned. 


Thorpe, Clarence D. ‘Wordsworth and Keats—A Study in 
Personal and Critical Impression.” PMLA, xt. 1010-1026. 


Traces Keats’ attitude towards Wordsworth, not wholly favorable, and the 
reasons for it. 


Turner, Clarence D. “John Keats.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., m1. 525-526. 
Weller, Earle V. “Keats and Mary Tighe.” PMLA, xt. 963- 
985. 


Very interesting parallels of phrase, imagery, and idea show the unexpectedly 
strong influence of Mary Tighe’s poetry on Keats. 


Lockhart, John. Buceta, Erasmo. ‘Traducciones inglesas de romances 
en el primer tercio del siglo xix.’”’ R Hi, txviit. 216-219. 


Additional translations by Lockhart. 


Macaulay, T. B. Stout, G. D. ‘““Macaulay’s New Zealander.” LTLS, 
Sept. 1, 1927, p. 592. 

Meredith, George. Fisher, Vardis. ‘George Meredith’s Literary 
Reputation, 1851-85.” [Univ. of Chicago] Absiracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., m1. 335-337. 

Evidence from reviews, etc., that Meredith was acclaimed from the first as a 
great novelist, especially by the discriminating; his regrets were chiefly induced by 
his difficulties in winning the general public. 


Novel. Frierson, William C. L’Influence du Naturalisme Francais 
sur les Romanciers Anglais de 1885 4 1900. Paris, 1925. 
Myers, Walter L. “Certain Changes in the Characterization of 
the British Realistic Novel since the Victorian Age.” ([Univ. of 
Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., m1. 357-361. 


Printed in full in the following item. 
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————— The Later Realism: A Study of Characterization in the 

British Novel. Chicago, 1927. 

Reynolds, John Hamilton. Gates, W. B. “A Sporting Poet of the 
Regency.” Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 433-447. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Shine, Hill. ‘The Influence of Keats upon 
Rossetti.”” ESt, x1. 183-210. 


Evidence in opposition to Routh’s view that there was no influence of Keats on 
Rossetti. In the pages immediately following (211-219) Mr. Shine reprints from 
the Manchester Quarterly for 1883 the article “On Some Marginalia Made by Dante 
G. Rossetti in a Copy of Keats’ Poems.” 














Turner, Albert M. “Rossetti’s Reading and His Critical Opinions.” 
PMLA, xtutt. 465-491. 

Wallerstein, Ruth C. ‘Personal Experience in Rossetti’s House 
of Life.” PMLA, xutt. 492-504. 

“TI wish, then in this paper, to bring together in concise form all the material for 
dating and grouping the sonnets of The House of Life and to discuss how far we 
are justified in giving to these sonnets an autobiographical interpretation.” 


Russell, Lord John. Buceta, Erasmo. “El Don Carlos de Lord John 
Russell.’””’ RFE, x1 (1926). 290-293. 

Scott, Sir Walter. White, Henry A. Sir Walter Scott’s Novels on the 
Stage. New Haven, 1927. Yale Studies in English, No. 76. 
Scudder, Harold H. “A Queen at Chesse.”” MLN, xi. 141-145. 


The incident in Kenilworth of the Queen’s gift of a chess-man to Raleigh is 
adapted from the story of her gift to Sir Charles Blount. 












Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Carlton, W. N.C. “Shelley’s Adonais, 1821.” 
AmColl, v. 25-31. 


A bibliographical study. 










Grabo, Carl H. “Electricity, the Spirit of the Earth, in Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound.” PQ, v1. 133-150. 

——— “Astronomical Allusions in Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound.” PQ, v1. 362-378. 

“Shelley, in identifying love, the vital principle, light, magnetism, gravitation, 
and electricity as one, was employing concepts in part to be found in the scientific 
philosophy of his day ....and.... in his study of scientific thought, especially 
of Newton, he was led from the materialism and scepticism of Hume and the 18th 
century Revolutionary philosophers to a more metaphysical philosophy.” 











Peck, Walter E. Shelley, His Life and Work. 2 vols. Boston, 1927. 
An exhaustive biography, fully documented, with much new material. 


“A Shelley Poem.” LTLS, Sept. 22, 1927, p. 647. 
Raises the question of Shelley’s possible authorship of “The Three Graves,” 
attributed to Lamb, and a poem entitled “Vox et Praeterea Nihil” published in 
The Indicator, 1820. Cf. ibid., p. 667. 
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Peck, Walter E., and Ingpen, Roger (edd.). The Complete Works 

of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Vols. I-III: Poems. London and N. Y., 1927. 
Solve, Melvin T. Shelley: His Theory of Poetry. Chicago [1927]. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Perry, Henry T. ‘The Tennyson Tragedy.” 
Southwest Rev., xm. 97-112. 

An interesting view of the poet’s inability to attain a satisfactory adjustment 
with his time. 

Thackeray, William Makepiece. Hubbell, Jay B. ‘Thackeray and 
Virginia.” Virginia Quarterly Rev., 11. 76-86. 

Trollope, Anthony. Haraszti, Zoltan. “Kate Field and the Trollope 
Brothers.” More Books (Bull. Boston Pub. Lib.), m. 129-138. 
The article is supplemented, pp. 139-145, by eight “Letters by T. Adolphus 

Trollope to Kate Field Now First Published.” 


Wilde, Oscar. Rudwin, Maximilian. “Oscar Wilde et Barbey d’Aure- 
villy.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine. 

Wordsworth, William. Beatty, Arthur. William Wordsworth: His 
Doctrine and Art in Their Historical Relations. Second edition. 
Madison, Wis., 1927. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., No. 24. 

Harper, George M. “Did Wordsworth Defy the Guillotine?”’ 

Quarterly Rev., No. 492 (Apr. 1927), 254-264. 

——— “‘Wordsworth’s vast city.” MLN, xt. 464-465. 


The allusion is to London, for Milton used the epithet in a similar reference, 


Havens, Raymond D. “Wordsworth’s Guilt and Sorrow.” RES, 
i. 71-73. 

Differs with Campbell and Mueschke (MP, xxi. 293-306) in their interpreta- 
tion of the poem. 


Hughes, Helen S. “Two Wordsworthian Chapbooks.” MP, 
xxv. 207-210. 


Description of two chapbooks containing ‘‘We are Seven.” 


Knaplund, Paul. “Correspondence Relating to the Grant of a 
Civil List Pension to William Wordsworth, 1842.” MLN, xin. 385- 
389. 

Three letters between Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel concerning Wordsworth’s 
financial condition and his right to be considered for a government pension. 


Knowlton, E. C. “Wordsworth and Hugh Blair.” PQ, v1. 277-281. 

Richards, Alfred E. “The Day Book and Ledger of Wordsworth’s 
Carpenter.” PQ, vi. 75-79. 

See section III, s.v. Pierce. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Fairclough, Henry R. The Classics and Our Twentieth- 
Century Poets. 1927. Stanford Univ. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., 
Vol. V, No. 2. 


x 
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Drama. Dickinson, Thomas H. An Outline of Contemporary Drama. 
Boston, [1927]. 

Douglas, Norman. Jessup, Mary E. “A Note on Norman Douglas’s 
South Wind.” AmColl, v. 118-119. 


The bibliographical! distinction between the two issues of the first edition. 


McDonald, Edward D. A Bibliography of the Writings of Norman 
Douglas: witk Notes by Norman Douglas. Philadelphia, 1927. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Livingston, Flora V. Bibliography of the Works 

of Rudyard Kipling. N. Y., 1927. 

An authoritative bibliography, but Miss Livingston apparently 
coafines her notes on Kipling’s contribution to Indian newspapers 
to those which he later included in volumes. 

Mansfield, Katherine. Hubbell, George S. ‘Katherine Mansfield 

and Kezia.”’ Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 325-335. 

Masefield, John. Chase, Stanley P. “The Scene of The Everlasting 

Mercy.”? Southwest Review, x1 (1926). 121-135. 

White, Newman I. ‘‘John Masefield—An Estimate.” So. Atlantic 
Quarterly, xxv. 189-200. 

Munro, Neil. Rogers, Cameron. ‘Neil Munro.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 

m1. 971-972. 

Wells, H. G. Cross, Wilbur. “The Mind of H. G. Wells.” Yale Rev., 

Xvi. 298-315. 

Yeats, William Butler. Brooks, Van Wyck. Emerson and Others. 

N. Y., 1927. 

ALBERT C, BAUGH 


II. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Atkinson, Mary Jourdan. ‘‘Familiar Sayings of Old Time Texans.” 
Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. V (1926). 78-92. 

Barns, Florence Elberta. ‘‘Reading for the Historical Dictionary 
of American English.”” Eng. Jour., xvi. 624-632. 


Tells how voluntary contributions may be made to W. A. Craigie’s Historical 
Dictionary of American English. 


Boas, Franz. “Stylistic Aspects of Primitive Literature.” J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, xxxvu (1925). 329-339. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. ‘‘Literate and Illiterate Speech.” AS, 1. 
432-439. 

Byington, Steven T. ‘On European and American River-Names.” 
AS, 11. 425-428. 

Carter, Isabel Gordon. ‘Mountain White Folklore: Tales from 
the Southern Blue Ridge.” J. Am. Folk-Lore, xxxvu (1925). 340- 
374, 

Daugherty, George H., Jr. ‘Motives of Indian Speeches and 
Songs.” The Open Court, xt (1926). 689-704. 
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Densmore, Frances. The American Indians and Their Music. 
N. Y. (1926). 

Dingus, L. R. “Appalachian Mountain Words.” Dial. Notes, 
v. 468-471. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “Ballads and Songs of the Frontier Folk.” Publ. 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. v1. 121-176. 

Dudek, J. B. “‘The Bohemian Language in America, I. Czecho- 
slovakia.” AS, 1. 299-311. 

“The Bohemian Language in America, II. The Slavic 

Languages in General.’”’ AS, 11. 466-472. 

Fitzpatrick, T. J. “The Place-Names of Appanoose County, 
Iowa.” AS, 1. 39-66. 

Graham, Malbone W., Jr. ‘Some Folk-Tales of the Chibcha 
Nation.” Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. 1v (1925). 68-79. 

Howard, Leon. “A Historical Note on American English.” AS, 
11. 479-488. 


A note on American English in Barlow’s The Columbiad. 


Krapp, George Philip. A Comprehensive Guide to Good English. 
Chicago. 
“Is American English Archaic?” Southwest Rev., xu. 
292-303. 
The Knowledge of English. N. Y., 1927. 
Mathews, M. M. “Mrs. Anne Royall as an Observer of Dialect.” 
AS, 1. 204-207. 
———. “Sherwood’s Provincialisms.”” Dial. Notes, v. 415-421. 
Adiel Sherwood (1791-1879) published lists of provincialisms in his Gazateer 
of the State of Georgia in the first and third editions of 1827 and 1837. 


Orbeck, Anders. Early New England Pronunciation as Reflected in 
Some Seventeenth Century Town Records of Eastern Massachusetts. (Col- 
umbia Univ. diss.) Ann Arbor, Mich., 1927. 

Perkins, Anne E. “Vanishing Expressions of the Maine Coa ” 
AS, m1. 134-141. 

Pound, Louise. ‘“‘The Dialect of Cooper’s Leather-Stocking.” AS, 
11. 479. 

“Cooper’s dialect usages may be obsolete ... [yet] his departures from 
standard speech, being mostly archaisms, have more dignity than ours, and because 
of their greater simplicity and of the absence of slang and simplified spelling they 
are likely to remain longer intelligible.” 


Randolph, Vance. “The Grammar of the Ozark Dialect.” AS, 

m1. 1-11. 
“More Words from the Ozarks.”” Dial. Notes, v. 472- 

479. 

——— “The Ozark Dialect in Fiction.” AS, 1. 283-288. 

Read, Allen Walker. “‘Dunglison’s Glossary, 1829-1830.” Dial. 
Notes, v. 422-432. 

Read, William A. ‘Louisiana Place-Names of Indian Origin.” 
Univ. Bulletin, Louisiana State University, x1x (New Series). 1-72. 
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Samolar, Charlie. ‘The Argot of the Vagabond.” AS, 1. 385-392. 

Skinner, Alanson. ‘‘Traditions of the Iowa Indians.” J. Am. 
Folk- Lore, xxxvu1 (1925). 27-506. 

; Thomas, Edward Harper. “‘The Chinook Jargon.” AS, 11. 377-384. 
= Thomas, Gates. ‘South Texas Negro Work-Songs: Collected and 
Uncollected.” Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. v (1926). 154- 
z 180. 

% White, Newman Ivey. An Anthology of Verse by American Negroes. 
Durham, N. C. 

Woofter, Carey. ‘Dialect Words and Phrases from West-Central 
West Virginia.” AS, 11. 347-367. 

Yoffie, Leah Rachel. ‘Popular Beliefs and Customs among the 
Yiddish-Speaking Jews of St. Louis, Mo.” J. Am. Folk-Lore, xxxvu 
(1925). 375-399. 

II. LITERATURE—GENERAL 


Bradsher, Earl L. “Americanism in Literature.” Sewanee Rev., 
xxxv. 94-102. 

Eames, Wilberforce. See under Sabin, Joseph. 

Hazard, Lucy Lockwood. The Frontier in American Literature. 
ie: -.,. 2987: 

The term “frontier” is used to include “regional pioneering,” “industrial 
pioneering,” and “spiritual pioneering.” The emphasis is not upon “literature” 
but upon “America,” and the value of writings is estimated by their “fidelity to 
the American scene,” their “significance as an interpretation of these states.” 
A militant assertion that the Middle West during recent years has produced more 
representative American literature than the New England group. 


Howe, M. A. De Wolfe (ed.). Later Years of the Saturday Club. 
: Boston. 
4 Hubbell, Jay B. “Cavalier and Indentured Servant in Virginia 
Fiction.” So. Atlantic Quarterly, xxv1. 22-39. 
“The Decay of the Provinces: A Study of Nationalism 
. and Sectionalism in American Literature.”’ Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 473- 
; 487. 
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“Thackeray and Virginia.”” Virginia Quarterly Rev., 





111. 76-86. 
“Thackeray took far more pains to make his picture of Virginia life [in The 
Virginians] accurate and vivid than anybody has supposed.” 


Jones, Howard Mumford. America and French Culture 1750-1848. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

An examination of the elements of French culture as they influenced American 
civilization during the formative years—such aspects as politics, manners, the arts, 
philosophy, language, and amusements. Copious references and extensive bibli- 
ography. One of the few significant books of the year. 


Leisy, Ernest E. ‘Materials for Investigations in American 
Literature, 1926.” SP, xxiv. 480-483. 

Additions and corrections to “A Bibliography of Dissertations, Articles, Re- 
search in Progress, and Collections of Americana,” published in SP, xxu1. 
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Macdonald, William. “Some Observations on the Spirit and In- 
fluence of the American Frontier.” Publ. of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, xxv1. 165-180. : 

McKeehan, Irene P: “Colorado in Literature.” Colorado: Short Studies 
of the Past and Present, pp. 141-202. Boulder, Col., 1927. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. The First Printers of Chicago. Chicago, 
1927. 

Includes bibliography of the issues of the Chicago press, 1836-1850. 


Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. Vols. I and II. 
N. Y., 1927. 
The first two volumes cover the record to 1821. 


Orians, George H. “Early American Travelers in England.” 
JEGP, xxvi. 569-581. 

Parrington, Vernon Louis. Main Currents in American Thought: 
An Interpretation of American Literature from the Beginnings to 1920. 
3 vols. (Vols. I and II published.) Vol. I. The Colonial Mind, 1620- 
1800. Vol. Il. The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860. 
N. Y., 1927. 

A well-written history of liberalism in America as reflected in its literature. 
From this point of view fresh interpretation is made of nearly forty writers from 
John Cotton to Brackenridge in the first volume, and of over fifty writers from 
John Taylor to Lowell in the second. One of the few significant books of the year. 


Sabin, Joseph. Bibliotheca Americana. A Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America, from the Discovery to the Present Time. Part 117. 
Smith, H. H. to Smith, J.J. N. Y., 1927. 

This new part was compiled by Wilberforce Eames, for the Bibliographical 
Society of America. The most valuable feature is the bibliography of John Smith, 
which has been reprinted separately. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. “What is American ‘Literature’?”’ Sewanee 
Rev., xxXv. 206-215. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
(1607-1815) 


Miscellaneous. Graham, Walter. ‘‘Notes on Literary Periodicals in 
America before 1800.” Western Reserve Univ. Bulletin (Cleveland, 
O.), xx. 5-27 

' Holmes, Thomas J. “Samuel Mather of Witney, 1674-1733.” 

Publ. of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvt. 312-322. 
Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘Notes on the Knowledge of French in 

Eighteenth-Century America.” SP, xxiv. 426-437. 

McDowell, Tremaine. “Sensibility in the Eighteenth-Century 

American Novel.” SP, xx1v. 383-402. 

On the thirty-six novels, which “may be accepted as the body of eighteenth- 
century prose fiction in America,” the effect of sensibility was “all but universal.’ 


Macy, John. “A Glance at the Real Puritans.” Harper’s Mag., 
civ. 742-750. 
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Murdock, Kenneth B. (ed.). Handkerchiefs from Paul being Pious 
and Consolatory Verses of Puritan Massachusetts including Un- 
published Poems, by Benjamin Tompson, John Wilson and Anna 
Hayden. Together with other Poems by Samuel Torrey and Samuel 
Danforth and John Wilson. Cambridge, Mass. 


“Seven poems, written in the first century of New England and recently discovered 
in manuscript, by Benjamin Tompson, John Wilson, and Anna Hayden; together 
with a reprint of a very rare book of verses written by John Wilson and some verses 
by Samuel Danforth from three of the early Almanacs of Massachusetts.”” The 
publication of these poems will help to dispel the illusion that the Puritans were 
hostile to art. 


———— “Jeremiah Wise’s Sermon on the Suitableness and 
Benefit of Prayer in Affliction, 1717.” Publ. of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, xxvi. 235-236. 

“The Teaching of Latin and Greek at the Boston Latin 

School in 1712.” Publ. of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxv. 

1-36. 

Thomas, Anna Lloyd B. Nancy Lloyd, the Journal of a Quaker 
Pioneer. N.Y., 1927. 

Winship, George Parker. “Ballad from an Early Commonplace 
Book, Satirizing the Puritans.” Publ. of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetis, xxv1. 362-366. 

—— “Cost of Printing the Eliot Indian Tracts, 1660.” Publ. 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxv. 85-87. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. William Parks, Printer and Journalist of 
England and Colonial America. With a List of the Issues of his Several 
Presses and a Facsimile of the Earliest Virginia Imprints Known to 
be in Existence. Richmond. 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry. Newlin, Claude M. ‘The Writings of 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge.” Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Mag., x. 224-256. 

Crévecoeur, J. H. St. J. de. Moore, John Brooks. “The Rehabilita- 
tion of Crévecoeur.”’ Sewanee Rev., xxxv. 216-230. 

“Crévecoeur stands rehabilitated, no longer a ‘Farmer of Feelings’ and a 
panic-stricken renegade from revolutions, but an American Loyalist of hot emotions, 
genuine—though expediently disguised.” 


Franklin, Benjamin. Fisher, Sydner George. Benjamin Franklin. 
Philadelphia. 

Steell, Willis. Franklin and Voltaire.”?” Forum, txxvi. 900-902. 

Hopkinson, Francis. Hastings, George E. ‘“‘The Bible: An Un- 
published Poem of Francis Hopkinson.” The Living Church, LXxv1 
(1926). 83-84. 

Mather, Cotton. Greenough, Chester Noyes. ‘‘A Letter Relating to 
the Publication of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia.” Publ. of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxv1. 296-312. 

Holmes, Thomas J. “Cotton !Mather and His Writings on Witch- 

craft.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of Amer., xvii (1924). 31-59. 
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Murdock, Kenneth B. “Cotton Mather and the Rectorship of 
Yale College.” Publ. of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvt. 388- 
401. 

Morton, Nathaniel. Lord, Arthur. “Editions of Morton’s New 
England’s Memorial.” Publ. of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, xxv1. 158-162. 

Paine, Thomas. Best, Mary Agnes. Thomas Paine: Prophet and 
Martyr of Democracy. N. Y., 1927. 

Emphasis upon the Quakerism of Paine. ‘‘He cherished a sincere affection for 
his Quaker father, and spoke with profound respect of Quaker principles. Barring 
the fact that he was violent against violence, he was in spirit a dyed-in-the-wool 
Quaker.” 

Seitz, Don C. “‘Thomas Paine, Bridge-Builder.” Virginia Quarterly 


Rev., 111. 571-584. 
Schoolcraft, Henry R. Streeter, Floyd B. ‘(Henry Rowe Schoolcraft.” 


AmColl, v. 2-8. 
Biographical sketch with bibliography of writings. 


Smith, John. Chatterton, E. Keble. Captain John Smith. N. Y., 1927. 


IV. ROMANTIC PERIOD (1815-1890) 
Miscellaneous. Hoeltje, Hubert H. ‘Notes on the History of Lectur- 
ing in Iowa, 1855-1885.” Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 

xxv. 62-131. 

Among lecturers mentioned are Emerson, Bayard Taylor, Cable, and Mark 
Twain. 

Millington, Yale O. “A List of Newspapers Published in the 
District of Columbia 1820-1850.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. 
of Amer., xtx (1925). 43-65. 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson. A History of the American Drama, from 
the Civil War to the Present Day. 2 vols. N. Y., 1927. 

A continuation of A History of the American Drama, from the beginning to the 
Civil War (1923). A detailed history based upon much play-reading and theater- 
attending. A significant work. 


Repplier, Agnes. “American Magazines.” Yale Rev., xvi. 261-274. 

A sketch of the mid-century magazines, beginning with Godey’s Lady’s Book 
and The Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Smith, C. Alphonso. Southern Literary Studies. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Posthumous work with biographical sketch of Smith by C. Stringfellow Bass. 


Spiller, Robert E. ‘Brother Jonathan to John Bull.” So. Atlantic 
Quarterly, xxv. 346-358. 

A sketch of the replies by Royall Tyler, Charles J. Ingersoll, Paulding, Cooper, 
and others to the attacks by English writers upon America. 


Weber, Paul C. America in Imaginative German Literature in the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century. N. Y., 1927. 
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Wyman, Mary Alice. Two American Pioneers: Seba Smith and 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith. (Columbia Univ. diss.) N. Y., 1927. 
Alcott, Amos Bronson. Morrow, Honoré Willsie. The Father of Little 
Women. Boston. 
A study of Alcott as an educator. 


Bagby, G. W. King, Joseph L. Dr. George William Bagby: A Study 
of Virginian Literature, 1850-1880. (Columbia Univ. diss.) N. Y., 1927. 


Boker, George Henry. Bradley, Edward Scully. George Henry Boker. 
(Univ. of Pernsylvania diss.) N. Y., 1927. 

Browne, Charles Farrar. Seitz, Don C. ‘‘Artemus Ward Letters.” 
AmColl, 11. 195-198. 


Four letters hitherto unpublished. 


Bryant, W. C. Johnson, Willis Fletcher. ‘‘Thanatopsis, Old and 
New.” No. Amer. Rev., cctv. 566-572. 
Reprint of first version published in the No. Amer. Rev., Sept., 1817. A study 
of the changes made for the version printed in 1821. 


Clemens, Samuel L. Buxbaum, Katherine. ‘‘Mark Twain and 
American Dialect.” AS, 1. 233-236. 
Critical appreciation of Mark Twain’s use of the vernacular in Huckleberry Finn. 


Meyer, Harold. ‘Mark Twain on the Comstock.” Southwest Rev., 
x11. 197-207. 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Canby, Henry Seidel. ‘James Fenimore 

Cooper.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 11. 747-749. 

A study of Cooper’s literary art and of his Quakerism. “Cooper is the fighting 
Quaker of American literature.” 


Dunlap, William. Bowman, Mary Rives. ‘Dunlap and the ‘Theatrical 
Register’ of the New-York Magazine.” SP, xxtv. 413-425. 
The authorship of a series of dramatic criticisms, which ran from November, 
1794, to April, 1796, in the New-York Magazine, under the title of “The Theatrical 
Register,”’ is attributed, without absolute proof, to William Dunlap. 


Coad, Oral Sumner. “‘The Dunlap Diaries at Yale.” SP, xxiv. 
383-402. 
An examination of six volumes of Dunlap’s manuscript diary. 


Emerson, R. W. Brooks, Van Wyck. ‘‘Emerson and the Reformers.” 

Harper’s Mag., civ. 114-119. 

— Emerson and Others. N. Y., 1927. 

Six chapters in praise of Emerson; chapters on Randolph Bourne, Upton 
Sinclair, Ambrose Bierce, and Herman Melville; a concluding chapter on “The 
Literary Life in America.” 

Gay, Robert M. Ralph Waldo Emerson. N. Y., 1927. 


Hoeltje, Hubert H. ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson in Iowa.” Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, xxv. 236-276. 
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Peck, Walter Edwin. ‘‘A Lost Poem of Emerson?” Southwest 
Rev., x11. 304-305. 

A sonnet “To the Sea,” published in Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, May 24, 1818, 
was possibly written by Emerson. 


Thompson, Frank T. “Emerson and Carlyle.” SP, xxiv. 438-453. 

Williams, Stanley T. ‘Unpublished Letters of Emerson.” J EGP, 
xxXvi. 475-484. 

Nine letters in the Yale Collection of American Literature. Four of the letters 
“jllumine two interests of Emerson .... his lectures and his Oriental studies. 
Incidentally the four letters throw light on his relations with two important persons 
of his time who are not discussed in the Journals: The Reverend William Rounse- 
ville Alger and Mrs. Lydia Maria Child.” 


Field, Eugene. Thompson, Slason. Life of Eugene Field. N. Y., 1927. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Carlton, W. N. C. “Hawthorne’s First Book 

—Fanshawe: A Tale.”?’ AmColl, tv. 82-86. 

Gorman, Herbert. Hawthorne: A Study in Solitude. (The Murray 
Hill Biographies.) N. Y., 1927. 

Morris, Lloyd. The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Haw- 
thorne. N. Y., 1927. 

An attempt to portray Hawthorne the man. No discussion of Puritanism or of 
Hawthorne’s rebellion from Puritanism. 


Shuman, Edwin L. “Benjamin Frederick Brown was Hawthorne’s 
Yankee Privateer.” NWN. Y. Times Book Review, Mar. 20. 
Hone, Philip. Nevins, Allan (ed.). The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828- 

1851. 2 vols. N. Y., 1927. 

Selections from the twenty-eight manuscript volumes in the New York Public 
Library. Of great value to the student of Knickerbocker New York. 


Irving, Washington. MHespelt, E. Herman. “Irving’s Version of 
Byron’s The Isles of Greece.” MLN, xin. 111. 


From an unpublished notebook in the Seligman Collection of the New York 
Public Library. , 

Williams, Stanley T. ‘Letters of Washington Irving: Spanish 
Fétes and Ceremonies.”’ Yale Rev., xvi. 99-117. 

Letters to his sister and to his niece, Sarah Storrow. 


Williams, Stanley T. (ed.). Notes while preparing Sketch Book &c 
1817, by Washington Irving. New Haven. 


A reprint of one of Irving’s notebooks, with introduction and notes. 


——— (ed.). Tour in Scotland 1817 and Oiher Manuscript 
Notes, by Washington Irving. New Haven. 

A reprint of two of Irving’s notebooks containing Tour in Scotland, Excursion to 
Runcorn, and Fragments. With introduction and notes. These volumes are most 
capably edited and are very valuable additions to Irvingiana. 
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James, Henry. Edgar, Pelham. Henry James: Man and Author. 
Boston. 

Lowell, J. R. Foerster, Norman. ‘‘The Creed of Lowell as Literary 
Critic.” SP, xxiv. 454-473. 
Goodspeed, George T. “A Unique Lowell Item.” AmColl, m1. 

241-243. 

Paulding, James K. Adkins, Nelson F. ‘“‘A Study of James K. 
Paulding’s Westward Ho!’ AmColl, m1. 221-229. 


Shows influence of Wieland and The Pioneers. 


Poe, E. A. Allen, Hervey and Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. Poe’s 

Brothers. N. Y., 1927. 

Campbell, Killis. ““Recent Books about Poe.” SP, xx1v. 474-479. 

Darnall, F. M. “The Americanism of Edgar Allan Poe.” Eng. 
Jour., Xv1. 185-192. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘‘Antediluvian Antiquities: A Curiosity 
of American Literature and a Source of Poe’s.’”? AmColl, 1v. 124-126. 

Nordstedt, George. ‘Prototype of ‘The Raven’.” No. Amer. 
Rev. cctv. 692-701. 

Philips, Edith. ‘““The French of Edgar Allan Poe.” AS, 11. 270-274. 

Rede, Kenneth. ‘‘Poe’s Annie: Leaves from the Lonesome Latter 
Years.”” AmColl, 1v. 21-28. 

Richards, Irving T. ““A New Poe Poem.” MLN, xttr. 158-162. 

A poem by Poe, published in John Neal’s Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, 
Feb. 26, 1828, led to the literary relationship between Poe and Neal. 


Schwartz, William Leonard. ‘‘The Influence of E. A. Poe on 
Judith Gautier.” MLN, xutr. 171-173. 

Starrett, Vincent. ‘“One Who Knew Poe.” Bookman, txvi. 196- 
201. 

A sketch of John Hill Hewitt. 


Wilt, Napier. ‘‘Poe’s Attitude Toward His Tales: A New Docu- 
ment.” MP, xxv. 101-105. 

An unpublished Poe letter now in the Huntington Library, dated April 30, 
1835, written to T. W. White, shows that “Poe deliberately set out to appeal to the 
magazine-reading public of his day by giving it exactly the type of tale already 
popular; he did not take the trouble to invent new situations, using those already 
used by other writers.” 


Riley, J.W. Masters, Edgar Lee. ‘James Whitcomb Riley: A Sketch 
of His Life and an Appraisal of His Work.”’ Century, cx1v. 704-715. 
Stowe, H. B. Eaton, G. “Harriet Beecher Stowe.” Am. Mercury, 
x. 449-459. 
Thoreau, H. D. Atkinson, J. Brooks. Henry Thoreau: The Cosmic 
Yankee. N. Y., 1927. 
Canby, Henry Seidel. “Thoreau, the Great Eccentric.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., 1v. 337-339. . 
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Timrod, Henry. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘Some Letters of Henry 
Timrod: With a Foreword.” AmColl, 111. 191-195. 


Five letters, of which three are to Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


Whitman, Walt. The Half- Breed and Other Stories. Now first collected 
by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. N. Y., 1927. 
The stories are “The Half-Breed, a Tale of the Western Frontier,” ‘“Shirval, 
a Tale of Jerusalem,” “Richard Parker’s Widow,” “Some Fact-Romances,” and 
“My Boys and Girls.”” Most of these first appeared in the Aristidean Magazine 
of 1845. Ably edited. 


Hartmann, Sadakichi. “Salut au Monde: A Friend Remembers 
Whitman.” Southwest Rev., x11. 262-267. 


Reminiscences of Whitman’s last years. 


Lowell, Amy. “‘Walt Whitman and the New Poetry.” Yale Rev., 
xvi. 502-519. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Some Account of Sojourner Truth.” 
AmColl, tv. 18-20. 

Reprint of a letter to Whitman. 


Romig, Edna Davis. ‘“‘The Paradox of Walt Whitman.” Univ. 
of Colorado Studies, xv (1926). 95-132. 


V. 1890 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Boynton, Percy Holmes. More Contemporary Ameri- 
cans. Chicago. 
Cooper, Anice Page. Authors and Others. Garden City, N. Y., 1927. 
De Mille, George E. ‘“‘American Criticism Today.” Sewanee Rev., 

Xxxv. 353-358. 

Anderson, Sherwood. Boynton, Percy H. “Sherwood Anderson.” 
No. Amer. Rev., cctv. 140-150. 
Chase, Cleveland B. Sherwood Anderson. N. Y., 1927. 
Fagin, N. Bryllion. The Phenomenon of Sherwood Anderson. 

Baltimore. 

Cabell, James Branch. Hergesheimer, Joseph. “James Branch 
Cabell.” Am. Mercury, x11. 38-47. 
Mencken, H. L. James Branch Cabell. N. Y., 1927. 

Cook, George Cram. Glaspell, Susan. The Road to the Temple. N. Y., 
1927. 

Dreiser, Theodore. McDonald, Edward D. Theodore Dreiser. Phila- 
delphia. 

Frost, Robert. Farrar, John. ‘“‘Robert Frost and Other Green Moun- 
tain Writers.” Eng. Jour., xvi. 581-587. 
Munson, Gorham B. Robert Frost. N. Y., 1927. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Boynton, Percy H. “Lafcadio Hearn.” Virginia 
Quarterly Rev., 11. 418-434. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph. Boynton, Percy H. “Joseph Hergesheimer.” 
Eng. Jour., xvi. 335-345. 
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Lewis, Sinclair. Boynton, Percy H. ‘Sinclair Lewis.” Eng. Jour., 
xvi. 251-260. 

Lowell, Amy. Perkins, Elizabeth Ward. “Amy Lowell of New 
England.” Scribner’s, xxx. 329-335. 

Sargent, George H. Amy Lowell. N. Y., 1927. 

MacKaye, Steele. MacKaye, Percy. Epoch. The Life of Steele 
MacKaye, Genius of the Theatre, in Relation to His Times and 
His Contemporaries. 2 vols. N. Y., 1927. 

Moody, W. V. Shorey, Paul. “The Poetry of William Vaughn Moody.” 
The University [of Chicago] Record, x11. 172-200. 

Robinson, Edwin A. Redman, Ben Ray. Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
N. Y., 1927. 

Sinclair, Upton. Dell, Floyd. Upton Sinclair: A Study in Social 
Protest. N. Y., 1927. 

Tarkington, Booth. Collins, Joseph. ‘‘The New Mr. Tarkington.” 
Bookman, Lxv. 12-21. 

Wharton, Edith. Melish, Lawson McClurg. A Bibliography of the 
Collected Writings of Edith Wharton. N. Y., 1927. 


GREGORY PAINE 


III. FRENCH 


I. GENERAL 

Jones, H. M. America and French Culture. Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
North Carolina Press. 631 pp. 

French influence in shaping the American mind during the formative period. 
A portion of Chap. VI appeared in SP, 426-437. 

Merrill, R. M. American Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance 
Field (1876-1926). N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press. 87 pp. Publ. of the 
Institut des Etudes Frangaises. 


A list of authors and titles. 


Rudwin, M. “The Supernatural in French Literature.” Open 
Court, xL1. 173-176. 


A brief account of this subject. 


II. MEDIEVAL 

Miscellaneous. Beck, J. B. Les Chansonniers des Troubadours et des 

Trouveres: Le Chansonnier Cangé. Parts I and II. Philadelphia, 

Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 33 +282 pp. (phototype) ; 76 +343 pp. 

Part I contains facsimile reproductions of the manuscript; Part II a transcription 
of the 351 songs. The musical notations are given and explained. This is the first 
of a series of publications that will form a section of the Corpus Cantilenarum Medii 
Aevi. 

Blondheim, D. S. ‘Gleanings from the Bible of Alva.” GSL, 
pp. 317-327. 

A supplement to his Vocabulaire des parlers romans des Juifs au Moyen Age 
based upon the Biblia de la Casa de Alba. 
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————- “‘Notes judéo-romanes.”’ Mélanges A. Thomas, Paris, 
Champion, pp. 35-41. 

Etymological notes to supplement his Vocabulaire, just mentioned. 

Poémes judéo-francais. Paris, 87 pp. 

Publication of what remains of the poetry of medieval Jews. A part of this 
study appeared in Romania, iu, 17-36. 

Brown, A. C. L. “The Irish Element in King Arthur and the 
Grail.” GSL, pp. 95-111. 

The Irish origin of stories dealing with Arthur and the Grail. 

Bruce, J. D. ‘‘Mordred’s Incestuous Birth.” GSL, pp. 197-208 

The author of the Mort Artu originated this motif. 

Ford, J. D. M. “The passage of Vulgar Latin close U to French 
rounded I (U, Y) is purely a Romance Phenomenon.” Mélanges A. 
Thomas, Paris, pp. 157-163. 

It is related to the change of Vulgar Latin close O in open syllables. 

Goddard, E. R. Women’s Costume in French Texts of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries. Diss. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 263 pp. 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. 

Discussion of the terminology of words relating to women’s costume in texts 
of this period. 

Hamilton, G. L. “Quelques notes sur l’histoire de la légende 
d’Alexandre le Grand en Angleterre au Moyen Age.” Mélanges A. 
Thomas, Paris, pp. 195-202. 

The Roman de toute chevalerie was influenced by the popularity in England of 
the Alexander theme rather than by the Roman d’ Alexandre. 

“The royal mark of the Merovingians and kindred 
phenomena.” GSL, pp. 301-316. 

Commentary on the tradition that they grew hair on their backs. 

Jenkins, T. A. “Ancien frangais aier.”” Romania, ti. 349-350. 

Aier in the Roman de la Rose, v. 3473, does not mean aidier, but air. 


————— “Two French Etymologies: Besoin, Disette.” Mélanges 
A. Themas, Paris, pp. 231-239. 

The first comes from a Greek military term and its Latin derivative, obsonium; 
the second from the Vulgar Latin feminine participle, disiecta, disjecta. 

Johnston, O. M. “Notes on French Historical Syntax.” Lang, 


mr. 100-104. 
Examples of avoir as a reflexive in the sense of se conduire and of conditional 


sentences introduced by gut. 

Krappe, A. H. Balor with the Evil Eye. Studies in Celtic and 
French Literature. N. Y., Institut des Etudes Frangaises, Columbia 
University. vii+229 pp. 

Includes essays on the Perlesvaus, the Conte du Graal, Tristan, Aymeri de 
Narbonne, and Ronsard’s Hymne de la mort. 
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“Studies on the Seven Sages of Rome.” Archivum 
Romanicum, x1. 163-176. 
Continuation. History of the stories Canis, Medicus II, and Roma. 


Levy, Raphael. The Astrological Works of Abraham Ibn Ezra. 
Diss. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 172 pp. Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Romance Literature and Languages. 

Primarily a contribution to Old French lexicography. A biography of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra is included. 


Loomis, R.S. Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance. N. Y., Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. ix+371 pp. 

Argument to the effect that the Arthurian stories are derived from Celtic solar 
myths, mainly Irish and Welsh. 


“The date, source, and subject of the Arthurian sculp- 
tures at Modena.” GSL, pp. 209-228. 
They date from the end of the eleventh century or the beginning of the twelfth, 
depict the imprisonment of Guinevere, and were influenced by sculptures at Bari, 
inspired during the Norman invasion of Italy. 


Lowe, L. F. H. and Bateman Edwards. “The Language of the 
Strassburg Oaths.” Speculum, 1. 310-317. 

Restatement, in answer to J. W. Thompson, of the evidence in favor of the be- 
lief that the vernacular was indicated by the term romana lingua. 


Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis. Paris, 
Champion; N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press. xvi+535 pp. 

Curriculum vitae and list of publications of Mrs. Loomis. Articles by American 
and foreign scholars, chiefly in the Arthurian field. 


Paetow, L. J. Morale scolarium of John of Garland. Berkeley, 
Univ. of California Press. 209 pp.+facsimiles. Memoirs of the Univ. 
of Calif. 

A thirteenth century humanistic treatise by an Englishman, professor at the 
Universities of Paris and Toulouse. 


Peebles, R. J. “The Children in the Tree.” GSL, pp. 285-299. 


Found in the Perceval, they symbolize life and are comparable to sun and moon 
trees in the romance of Alexander. 





Stansbury, M. H. Foreign Languages and Interpreters in the 
Chansons de Geste. Diss. Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
112 pp. U. of P. Publications in Romanic Language and Literature. 


Knowledge of foreign languages and need for interpreters shown in these poems. 
Turner, R. E. “An Early Edition of the Geta of Vital de Blois.” 
MLN, xin. 459-464. 


A copy of this derivative of the Amphitruo that appeared at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 
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Amadas et Ydoine, édité par J. R. Reinhard. Paris. x+299 pp. 
Classiques francais du Moyen Age. 
A critical edition. 
The Old French Romance of A. and Y., an Historical 
Study, by J. R. Reinhard. Durham, Duke Univ. Press. 218 pp. 
Sources, analogues, cultural background, literary interpretation, etc. 


Andeli, Henri d’.—The Battle of the Seven Arts, edited by L. J. 
Paetow. Berkeley, Univ. of California Press. 60 pp. + facsimiles. 
Memoirs of the U. of Cal. 

The text is edited and translated. It is the plea of a thirteenth century humanist 
for the study of language and literature. 


Aucassin et Nicolette—‘‘The Literary Background of the Chantefable,”’ 
by J. E. Reinhard. Speculum, 1. 157-169. 


Analogies in form found in earlier and later literature. 


Boron, Robert de—Le Roman de l’estoire dou Graal, édité par W. 
A. Nitze. Paris. xv+137 pp. Classiques francais du Moyen Age. 
A critical edition. 
——— “The Identity of Brons in R. de B.’s Metrical Joseph,” 
by W. A. Nitze. GSL, pp. 135-145. 
He is identified with the Celtic Bran. 


Deschamps—‘‘D. and Eustace” by T. A. Jenkins. MLN, xi. 527, 528. 
Discussion of Eustace suis in D.’s ballade addressed to Chaucer. 


Le Lai de l’Oiselet, published by Raymond Weeks. GSL, pp. 341-353. 
Publication of MS 837 at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Pathelin—‘“P. 532, couvrir de chaume,” by E. C. Armstrong. 
Mélanges A. Thomas, Paris, pp. 7-9. 
Guillaume asks for neuf francs, which Guillemette interprets neuf rangs, that 
is nine “javelles faisant partie d’un toit de chaume.” This explains her reply. 


(Les) Prophecies de Merlin. By Lucy Allen Paton, Part Two, Studies 
in the Contents. Monograph Series, Mod. Lang. Assn. of Amer. iv. 
+406 pp. 

I. The Prophetic Material. II. Les Bons Mariniers. III. Les Guerres es Parties 

de Jherusalem. IV. La Marche Amoureuse. V. Venetian Origin of the P. VI. 

Joachism in the P. VII. The Didactic Material. VIII. The Arthurian Material. 

IX. The Scribes of Merlin. X. Maistre Richart d’Irlande. XI. The Composition 

of the P. 


III. FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Atkinson, G., La littérature géographique de la Renais- 
sance. Paris, Picard. 600 pp. 
An account of travel literature in the sixteenth century, with many illustrations 
and a great amount of bibliographical information. 
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Chinard, G. Trois amitiés francaises de Jefferson d’aprés sa cor- 
respondance inédite avec Mme de Bréhan, Mme de Tessé et Mme de 
Corny. Paris, les Belles Lettres. vi+243 pp. 

The letters show the disillusionment of the aristocracy after the Revolution, the 
taste for American gardens, etc. 


Du Val, T. E. “The Earliest Vaudeville on the French Stage.” 
RR, xvii. 253, 265. 
One that appeared on April 19, 1687. 


Green, F. C. “The Critic of the Seventeenth Century and His 
Attitude Toward the French Novel.” MP, xxiv. 285-295. 


Critical theories of Sorel, Carnus, Mareschal, de Gerzan, Segrais, Perrault, etc. 


Lancaster, H. C. ‘The Origin of the Lyric Monologue in French 
Classical Tragedy.”” FMLA, xu. 782-787. 

Not due to Spanish or Ancient influence, but developed with other lyric forms in 
pastoral and tragi-comedy (1610), whence it was imported by Corneille into tragedy 
(Médee). 

———. “Sidney, Galaut, and La Calprenéde: An Early Instance 
of the Influence of English Literature upon French.” MLN, xin, 
71-77. 

The earliest recorded. Sidney’s Arcadia is the source of Galaut’s Phalante 
(not later than 1605), which is the source of La Calprenéde’s Phalante. 


Lovejoy, A. O. “Optimism and Romanticism.” PMLA, xtt1. 
921-945. 

The transition from universalism to “diversitarianism’’ was promoted by the 
emphasis placed on the principle of plenitude by eighteenth century defenders of 
optimism. 

“‘*Nature’ as Asthetic Norm.” MLN, xt. 444-450. 

Classification of meanings assigned to the word in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


McCann, G. L. Le Sentiment de la Nature en France dans la 
premiére moitié du XVII* siécle. Paris Diss. Nemours, Lesot. 
211 pp. 

As expressed chiefly in gardens and the better known lyrics and paintings of 
the period. 

Pool, H. B. “The Idea of Poetic Justice in the Criticism of the 
Sixteenth Century in France.” Univ. of Colorado Studies, xv. 133-145, 

A summary of certain French opinions on the subject of poetic justice and the 
creation of the term by Rymer. 


Bernardin de Saint-Pierre—The Vocabulary of B. de S.-P. and Its 
Relation to the French Romantic School, by J. N. Ware. Diss. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. viii+100 pp. 

The words used by B. that appeal to the senses are listed. As he was the first 

of the French Romanticists to employ such a vocabulary, knowledge of it is im- 

portant to students of the movement. 
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Corneille—‘“‘C.'s Early Theories,” by G. L. Van Roosbroeck, Neophilo- 

logus, x11. 166-172. 

His early tendencies are realistic and modernist. 

“Preciosity in C.,” by G. L. Van Roosbroeck. PQ, v1. 

19-31. 

He used it moderately, primarily as an element of comedy. 
Destouches—“Le Dissipateur and Timon of Athens,” by Margaret 

Gilman. MLN, xi. 162-165. 

Le Dissipateur is an imitation neither of Shakespeare’s Timon, nor of Shadwell’s, 
but it may owe something to the latter play. 
Du Bartas—“The Comedy Lingua and Du B.’s La Sepmaine,” by 

M. P. Tilley. MLN, xut. 293-299. 

Tomkis’s borrowings from Du B. 


Galaut, see above, Miscellaneous in this section. 


Grimm, F. M.—“‘F. M. G. as a critic of the eighteenth century French 
drama,” by Anne C. Jones. Bryn Mawr. Diss. xiv +69 pp. 


Jodelle— Didon dans la tragédie de la Renaissance italienne et francaise, 
by R. E. Turner. Diss. Paris. 143 pp. 
The sources of Dido plays by Jodelle and his 3 Italian predecessors. 
La Calprenede, see above, Miscellaneous in this section. 
Le Noble—“‘Eustache Le N.’s Le Fourbe,” by G. B. Watts. MLN; 
xt. 107, 108. 
Information about the play (1693) from a MS at the Arsenal. 
Malherbe—“‘Et, Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses,”’ by Arpad 
Steiner. MLN, xxi. 528, 529. 
Inspired by Pontano’s Tumulus Rosae puellae. 


Moli*re—A Preface to Molitre, by H. Ashton. N. Y. xi+177 pp, 
An account of M.’s life and the social background of his plays. 


“Amphitryon and Montespan,” by Ruth S. Phelps. 
MP, xxiv. 443-461. 

There was time for M. to have known of the king’s affair before he wrote the 
play. He neither flattered, nor satirized him in it, but probably infused into it an 
element of irony which had its inspiration at court. 

————— “‘M. et le mouvement libertin de la Renaissance,” by 
W. A. Nitze. RHL, xxxiv. 356-376. 

Relations between his thought and that of Montaigne, Charron, Le Vayer, and 
Gassendi. He is not a skeptic, nor,in a bad sense, a Jibertin, but expresses a profound 
and practical belief in the juste milieu. 

“Tartuffe again,” by E. M. Grant. PQ, vi. 67-74. 

A review of certain recent opinions and a restatement of the theory that the 

play is an attack on religious intolerance. 
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Prévost—P.’s Translations of Richardson’s Novels, by, F. H. Wilcox. 
Berkeley, Univ. of California Press. 70 pp. U. of Cal. Pubs. in Modern 
Philology. 
P. renders R. more concise, less analytical, less realistic. 


——“The Abbé P. and the English Novel,” by J. R. Foster. 
PMLA, xi. 443-464. 


P. influenced materially the sentimental novel in England (1750-1800). 


Rabelais—‘‘A Note on R., I, 1,” by G. H. Gifford. MLN, x11. 83, 84. 
The account of the discovery of Gargantua’s genealogy was partially inspired 
by Dictys Cretensis. 


“The Eclecticism of R.,” by N. H. Clement. PMLA, 
XL. 339-384. 
A review of R.’s religious and philosophical views with the conclusion that, as 
a thinker, he was neither original nor profound and that he may be considered 
the “foremost Lucianist of the modern world.” 


Racine, Louis—“‘An unpublished letter of L. R.,” by G. B. Watts. 
MLN, xt. 174, 175. 
A note of 1744. 


Ronsard, cf. above, section II. 
Rousseau—‘“‘A Possible Source for R.’s Name Emile,” by L. P. 


Shanks. MLN, xtu1. 243, 244. 
La Bruyére’s portrait of Condé and Plutarch’s Life of Paulus Zmilius. 


———_ La Pensée religieuse de R. et ses récents Interprétes, par Albert 
Schinz. Paris, Alcan. 52 pp. Smith Coll. Studies in Modern Languages. 


A study of recent attempts to “accaparer R. . . . au profit du Catholicisme.” 


“Saint-Preux’s Trip to Sion in the Nouvelle Héloise,’’ 
by L. F. H. Lowe. RR, xvi. 134-141. 
Inspired by R.’s own trip across the Pas de Cheville, not by that which S.-P. 
ought to have taken. 


Saint-Amant—“Neglected Strophes by S.-A.,” by G. L. van Roos- 
broeck. MLN, xu11. 467. 
They are found in an edition of 1800. 


Voltaire—‘An Early Version of V.’s A Monsieur Louis Racine,” 
by G. B. Watts. MLN, xu. 20. 


A few variants. 
——— “A Note on the Source of V.’s Eryphile,” by A. H. Krappe. 
RR. xvi. 142-148. 


The principal source is Apollodorus, though various suggestions were received 
from elsewhere. 
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————— “Bolingbroke and V.—A Fictitious Influence,” by N. L. 
Torrey. PMLA, xt. 788-797. 

B. exerted no influence upon V. and when V. attributed his own daring remarks 
to him, it was merely to get the benefit of B.’s name. 

———— “V. and the Queen of Prussia: A Letter Recovered,” 
by Barbara Matulka. MLN, xttr. 394, 395. 

A letter of 1728 by Veyssiére de La Croze, addressed to V., in regard to medals 
sent him by the queen. 


IV. FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 

Miscellaneous. Baudin, M. ‘“‘L’homme politique dans le théAtre 

francais contemporain.” PQ, v1. 282-290. 

Among playwrights emphasis has shifted from interest in politics to interest in 
- the psychology of the politician. The fact is illustrated by the study of plays by 
Brieux, Fabre, Bourget, etc. 

Evans, D. O. “L’Odéon et le drame romantique.” RHL, xxxiv. 
85-92. 

The failure of the Romantic drama was due in part to the closing of the Odéon. 

Grant, E. M. French Poetry and Modern Industry. Cambridge, 
Harvard Press. viii+218 pp. Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Modern inventions and industrial life as poetic material in the hands of Maxime 
Du Camp, Vigny, Hugo, Sully Prudhomme, etc. 

Palfrey, Th. L’ Europe littéraire (1833-34), un essai de périodique 
cosmopolite. Diss. Paris. vi+188 pp. Bibliothéque de la RLC. 

History of the journal, important in the development of Romanticism. Class- 
ified index of articles, contributions, etc. 

Rudwin, M. “Romantisme et Satanisme.”” Grande Revue, No. 6, 
549-573. 

Interest in the Devil shown by Chateaubriand and other Romantic writers. 
Sources and interpretation. 

Schwarz, W. L. “Haikai (Prosodie).” Larousse mensuel illusiré, 
vir. 484, 485. 

————_ The Imaginative Inter pretation of the Far East in Modern 
French Literature. Paris. xiii+246 pp. 

Influence of China and Japan upon French literature of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


Van Roosbroeck, G. L. The Legend of the Decadents. N. Y.. 
Institut des Etudes Francaises, Columbia Univ. 126 pp. 

A defense of the “‘Decadents,”’ followed by essays on Rimbaud, Huysmans, 
“Adoré Floupette,” Samain, and Jammes. The second of these essays, in which 
the claim is made that A Rebours was a parody, and the third also appeared in RR, 
xvult, 306-328 and 37-51. The last two essays of the book were written in collabora- 
tion with J. W. Beach. 
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Balzac—‘‘Dating B.’s Adoption of the Title of La Comédie humaine,” 
by J. F. Jackson. MLN, x11. 525, 526. 


As early as 1638. 

————_ “‘La Source flamande du conte El Verdugo d’Honoré 
de B.,” by A. H. Krappe. Leuvensche Bijdragen, x1x. 29-35. 

A legend localized at Ghent. 


*“* Parmi la descendance de B. dans la vie et dans la fiction,” 
by E. P. Dargan, R.L.C., vir. 480-492. 


Examples of various types of influence exerted by B. 


The Influence of Walter Scott on the Works of B., by H. J. 
Garnand. Diss. N. Y., Institut des Etudes Francaises, Columbia 
University. 151 pp. 
Noticeable in certain points of technique rather than in plot. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly—‘‘Oscar Wilde et B. d’A.,” by M. Rudwin. Revue 
anglo-américaine, tv. 340. 
Evidence that W. was the translator of a story by B. 

Baudelaire—‘‘B. and the Aesthetics of the Sensations,” by S. A. 
Rhodes. PQ, vi. 351-361. 


B.’s expression of musical, color, tactile, and olfactory sensations. 


———— “The Influence of Poe on B.,” by S. A. Rhodes. RR, 
xvi. 329-333. 
P. added nothing new to B.’s genius. He merely strengthened his original ten- 
dencies. 
Boylesve—‘‘A Note on René B.’s La Becquée,”’ by A. Schaffer. MLN, 
mist. $12, 113. 
One of the character’s may have been derived from Daudet’s Sapho. 


Coster—‘“‘Charles de C.,’”’ by B. M. Woodbridge. MLJ, 167-171. 
An estimate of his work. 
“Some New Sources for Charles de Coster,” by B. M, 


Woodbridge. Leuvensche Bijdragen, x1x. 81-91. 
Michelet, George Sand, and Marnix de Sainte Aldégonde. 


Delavigne, see Hugo. 

Dumas, fils— Alexandre Dumas fils, dramatist, by H. S. Schwarz. 
N. Y., New York Univ. Press. xv +216 pp. 
Biography, influences exerted upon him, technique, ideas, etc. 


Duranty—“ ‘Réalisme,’ Journal de D.,’”’ by H. U. Forest. MP, xxiv. 
463-479. 

The importance of this journal, which appeared in the fifties, for the development 

of realism and naturalism. 
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Estaunieé—“Edouard Estaunié: Novelist of Loneliness,” by R. P. 
Bowen. Sewanee Review, xxxv. 32-40. 


A brief account of his novels. 


Flaubert—‘“‘An Unpublished Letter by F.,” by Irving Brown. RR, 
Xvi. 149-152. 


Publication and discussion of a letter to Mme Pasca of Sept. 11, 1878. 


———. F..’s_ Youth (1821-1845), by L. P. Shanks. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press. xi+250 pp. 


An interpretation of his great novels in the light of his early experiences and 
writings. 
France, A.—The skepticism of Anatole F., by Helen B. Smith. Portion 
of a Wisconsin diss. Paris. 133 pp. 
An appreciative account of this quality, its origin, development, and later 
history. 
Gautier, Judith—“The Influence of E. A. Poe on J. G.,” by W. L. 
Schwarz. MLN, xu. 171-173. 
Influence of his tales on her early works. 


Gautier, T.— The Creative Imagination of T.G. A Study in Literary 
Psychology, by L. B. Dillingham. Bryn Mawr diss. Princeton, 
Psychological Review Co. x+356 pp. 


His interests, emotional tendencies, sensory preferences, method of composition, 
etc. 


Goncourts—‘‘The Priority of the Goncourts’ Discovery of Japanese 
Art,” by W. L. Schwartz. PMLA, xii. 798-806. 


They introduced it into literature about 1862, but it was then already known 
to certain artists. 


Hérédia, see Leconte de Lisle. 


Hugo—‘“French Dramatic Sources of Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu,” 
by C. B. Qualia. PMLA, xi. 177-184. 


Hugo’s Cromwell and Delavigne’s Louis XI. 


— —— “Some Notes on Hernani,” by F. M. Warren. MLN, 
xii. 523-525. 


Phrases derived from Corneille, Racine, Vigny, Voltaire, and Hugo’s earlier 
plays. 


Huysmans, see above, Miscellaneous in this section. 


Jammes, see above, Miscellaneous in this section. 


Leconte de Lisle—Le Théme de la mer chez les Parnassiens, L. de L. 
et Hérédia, by J. K. Ditchy. Paris, les Belles Lettres. 119 pp. 


Poetic material in these two authors derived from the sea. 
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Loti—‘‘Pierre L. and the Roman d’un spahi,”’ by T. W. Bussom, So. 
Atlantic Quarterly, xxv1. 40-49. 


Evidence from his Journal intime of the circumstances under which the story 
was conceived. 

Meaeterlinck and Mallarmé—“Letters of M. and M. to Richard 

Hovey,” by Barbara Matulka. RR, xvut. 232-237. 

Letters of 1895-1900. 

Maupassant—‘“‘The Supernaturalism of M.,” by E. G. Atkin. PMLA, 

XL. 185-220. 

This important element in his stories is in harmony with his realism. 
Mérimée—‘M. and the Marvelous,” by M. Rudwin. FQ, vit. 198- 

214. 

His great interest in the supernatural, which he blends with realistic elements 
in an original manner. A review of the stories that show this characteristic. 
Merrill—Stuart M., by Marjorie L. Henry. Diss. Paris, 1927. 290 

pp. Bibliothéque de la RLC. 

A biographical and critical study, in which his contribution to symbolism is 
emphasized. 

Rimbaud, see above, Miscellaneous in this section. 
Sainte-Beuve—‘‘The New S.-B. Material,” by Horatio E. Smith, 
MLN, xu. 97-100. 
Evidence against M. Giraud’s interpretation of Mes Poisons. 
Samain, see above, Miscellaneous in this section. 
Sand—‘“‘A Letter by George S. on World Peace,” by R. L. Hawkins. 

MLN, x11. 391-394. 

Writing in 1846 to George Sumner, she shows skepticism in regard to the 
abolition of war. 

George S.. by M. J. Howe. N. Y., John Day. 366 pp. 

A biography. 

————. The Peasant Vocabulary in the Works of George S., by 
A. H. Schutz. Columbia, Mo., Univ. of Missouri Studies. v +114 pp. 

Over 300 words are listed, defined, and explained. Some information is thus 
obtained about her technique. 

“The Supernatural of George S.,” by M. Rudwin. Open 
Court, xu. 513-519. 

Her interest in the fantastic, in certain supernatural figures, especially the 
Devil. 

Stendhal— La fortune d’une wuvre de jeunesse de S. en Amérique, by 

Horatio E. Smith. Paris, Stendhal Club. 14 pp. 


Translations of his Vies de Haydn,de Mozart etde Métastase published in America 
in 1820 and 1839. 
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V. PROVENCAL 


Beck, J. B., cf. above, section II. 

Shepard, W. P., The Oxford Provencal chansonnier, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. xx + 251 pp. Elliott monographs. 

Publication of MS Douce 269 at the Bodleian, written about 1300. 


“Two Derivative Songs by Aimeric de Peguilhan.”’ Speculum, 
11. 296-309. 
A critical edition of these hitherto unpublished poems. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


IV. SPANISH 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Phonology. Espinosa, A. M. “The Language of the Cuentos populares 
espafioles.”” Lang, 11. 188-98. 
Discussion of the forms alante; aluego; ande, onde; an guar de, en eguar de; 
anque, onque, enque occurring in the author’s collection of folk-tales. 
Hills, E. C. “Spanish Patronymics in -s.” R Hi, txvit. 161-173. 
The Spanish patronymic ending -z is derived from the Latin genitive endings 
-ci and -tit which became -zi, and later -ze and -z. 


Syntax. Buffum, M. E. ‘The Post-Positive Pronoun in Spanish.’ 
Hisp, x. 181-188. 


Coester, A. “Again the Spanish Superlative.”” Hisp, x. 176-180. 
Nykl, A. R. “Old Spanish Terms of Small Value.” MLN, xt. 
311-313. 


Spaulding, R. K. ‘‘ Puedo hacerlo versus Lo puedo hacer and Similar 
Cases.” Hisp, x. 342-348. 


Sturgis, C. ‘Uso dele porles.” Hisp, x. 251-254. 


Lexicology. Buceta, E. ‘‘Alegrar la sangre.’””’ RFE, x1v. 180-182. 
Cites numerous examples of this phrase in the meaning “to give a present to 
one who has undergone bloodletting.” 
Buchanan, M. A. A Graded Spanish Word Book. Toronto. 195 pp. 
5324 words arranged in order of frequency based upon a count of 1,200,000 
running words. 
Dale, G.I. “Spanish fondo en Once More.” MLN, xt. 319-321. 
Explanation of meaning as term used in weaving. 
Deferrari, H. A. ‘‘Trochoin El Abencerraje.” MLN, xut1r. 529-530. 
Explained by confusion with Croco, Crocus. 
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Gillet, J. E. ‘‘A Villancico in Gil Vicente.” MP, xxiv. 405-407. 

Correction of a line in the Triumpho do Inverno: “Quien ma ora ca mi say6’? 
as “Quién me a(h)oraca mi sayo”’; i.e., “‘Who is piercing or tearing my coat?” 

“Voto a mares!” RFE, xm. 283-287. 

Rejects interpretation of this phrase as euphemism for Maria, and explains 
it as part of a conjuration of the four elements, air, fire, water and earth. 

Kane, E. K. “Parrot and Pajarote.””’ MLN, xu. 246-248. 

Suggests borrowing of English word from Spanish as early as 1525. 


McCurdy, J. A. “The Development in Meaning of the Spanish 
Word romance.” (Pittsburgh Abstracts, 1926.) 


Versification. Hills, E. C. “Notes and Queries on the Metre of the 
Poem of the Cid.” EE, 1. 471-483. 
Argues that the term syllabic metre as applied to the Cid cannot mean an exact 
count of syllables, but merely an approximate number of syllables in a verse line, 
with accentual metre as the basis. 


Lang, H.R. “The Metrical Forms of the Poem of the Cid.”” PMLA, 
xLu, 523-603. 


Supplementing his “Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema del Cid” 
(Ri, \xvi), Professor Lang classifies the metrical forms of the poem on a new 
basis and draws confirming evidence from other compositions of approximate’ y 
the same period. 


———— “Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero 
de Baena.” EE, 1. 485-523. 

Important analysis indispensable for the study of the Cancionero de Baena. 

Morley, S. G. “Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope 
de Vega.” EE, 1. 525-544. 

Careful study of five autograph plays yielding important results especially with 
respect to internal rhythmical accent and aspirate A. 

Morley, S. G. ‘“‘Otra vez el octosilabo castellano.” RFE, xuit. 
287-288. 

Replying to a review in RFE, xin, 71-73, the author argues that “encabal- 


gamiento”’ of the type “logré—esca|parme”’ is used only for comic effect. 
II. SPANISH LITERATURE—GENERAL 
Romera-Navarro, M. Historia de la literatura espafiola. N. Y. 
701 pp. 
III. SPANISH LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Alfonso el Sabio. Solalinde, A. G. ‘Alfonso X, Astrélogo.” RFE, 
xu. 350-356. 
Notes that a treatise on astrology preserved in the Vatican is probably a trans- 
lation or adaptation of Arabic works made at the command of Alfonso the Wise, 
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and that this work was probably the basis for a Latin work on astrology known by 
the name Picatrix. 


Cancionero de Baena. Buceta, E. “El autor de la composicién 
niimero 240 del Cancionero de Baena, segin Argote de Molina.” 
RFE, xu. 376-377. 


Fitzmaurice-Kelly quoted incorrectly Argote de Molina. The author of the 
above-mentioned poem is Francisco Imperial, not Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino. 
Juan Manuel. Taylor, A. ‘‘The Emperor’s New Clothes.” MP, 

xxv. 17-27. 

Literary descendants of a tale by Juan Manuel, with numerous analogues 
including a story by Timoneda. 

Libro de Alexandre. Berzunza, J. “A Digression in the Libro de 
Alexandre: The Story of the Elephant.” RR, xvi. 238-245. 
Analogues of the passage that describes the elephant obliged to lean against a 

tree to sleep, thus becoming the easy prey of hunters. 

Manrique (Jorge). Buceta, E. “Dos papeletas referentes a las Coplas 
de Jorge Manrique.”” BHi, xx1x. 407-412. 


Possible influence of coplas by G6mez Manrique and Hern4n Mexfa upon the 
metrical form, and identification of the Marqués de Villena and Don Pedro Girén 
as the two brothers (stanza 22) who well illustrate the fickleness of Fortune. 


Petrus Alphonsus. Montgomery, L. ‘“‘Confided Property.” RR, 
xvi. 23-36. 
A study of a tale by Petrus Alphonsus and its analogues in various literatures. 
Misterio de los Reyes Magos. Sturdevant, W. The Misterio de los 


Reyes Magos. Its Position in the Development of the Medieval 
Legend of the Three Kings. (Johns Hopkins.) 130 pp. 


This study discusses the relation of the Reyes Magos to the mediaeval Latin, 
French, German and English plays on the Three Kings, and presents a new theory 


of an immediate vernacular source of the Reyes Magos. 


IV. SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 

General. Bourland, C. B. The Short Story in Spain in the Seventeenth 

Century. (Smith.) 217 pp. 

The novela after Cervantes with study of Italian influences and social aspects, 

and valuable bibliography. 

Buceta, E. “El Don Carlos de Lord John Russell.” RFE, xu. 
290-293. 

Summary of an English play (1822) on the Don Carlos theme. 


Deferrari, H. A. The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature 
before 1600. (Pennsylvania.) 84 pp. 

The type of Christianized or sentimental Moor, first crystallized in EJ Abence- 
rraje and later adopted in poetry and fiction, is more nearly in accord with historical 
fact than has been previously accepted. 
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Heaton, H. C. “A Volume of Rare Sixteenth Century Dramatic 
Works.” RR, xvi. 339-345. 

Description of a volume in the Arsenal Library which contains among other 
rarities two plays of which only the titles were known, namely, the Comedia 
Grassandora by Uzeda de Sepfilveda and the Egloga hecha por Salazar de Breno y 
otros tres pastores. 


Balbuena. Van Horne, J. El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena. 
(Illinois.) 182 pp. 
A study of the poem with particular attention to its relations to the epics of 
Boiardo and Ariosto and to its significance in the Spanish Renaissance. 


Boscén. Crawford, J. P. W. ‘Notes on the Chronology of Bosc&n’s 
Verses.”” MP, xxv. 29-36. 
An attempt to show that the verses record two love affairs, one which began 
before 1525 and a second which resulted in the poet’s marriage about the year 1535. 


Cervantes. Berkowitz, H. C. “A Hebrew Version of Don Quijote.” 
Jewish Forum (1926). 
Abridged translation by Chayim Nachman Bjalik published at Berlin in 1923, 
discussed with respect to underlying spirit and fidelity to original. 


— Buchanan, M. A. “Extraneous Matter in the First Part 
of Cervantes’s Don Quijote.’ EE, 1. 143-149. 

Discusses intercalation of old material, in prose and verse, not originally in- 
tended for Don Quijote, and the approximate dates of composition of such material. 


Schevill, R. “El episodio de Clavilefio.” EE, 1. 115-125. 

Relationship of the well-known episode in Don Quijote, Part II, 40 with portions 

of Clamades and Claramonda, Magalona and Pierres, and a dialogue in Villal6n’s 
El Crotalén. 


Fernandez de Oviedo. Rey, A. “Book XX of Oviedo’s Historia 
general y natural de las Indias.”” RR, xvut. 52-57. 
Identification of a copy of the above-mentioned work at the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, as the edition of 1548 or 1552 suspended at the instance of Las Casas 


Géngora. Penney, C. L. Luis de Géngora y Argote. Hispanic Society 
(1926). 115 pp. 
Biographical and critical sketch. 


Lazarillo de Tormes. Tarr, F. C., “Literary and Artistic Unity in the 
Lazarillo de Tormes.”?’ PMLA, xtutt. 404-421. 
Lazarillo de T. is no mere collection of episodes, but possesses a definite plan» 
an unmistakable continuity and many elements of unity hitherto unrecognized. 


Leonardo de Argensola (L.). Green, O. H. The Life and Works of 
Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola. (Pennsylvania.) 203 pp. 
Biography based upon many new documents and a critical study of historical, 

dramatic and poetic works. 
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Matos Fragoso. Heaton, H. C. El imgrato agradecido. Hispanic 

Society. 1926. lxiii+180 pp. 

A critical edition based upon a manuscript version and two sueltas of a remanie- 
ment of a play ascribed to both Lope de Vega and Calder6n. In the introduction 
emphasis is laid upon the play as an example of plagiarism. 

Mira de Amescua. Anibal, C. E. ‘‘Another Note on the Voces del 

cielo.” RR, xviii. 246-252. 

Further discussion of the subject treated in RR, xv1 and xvm in which the 
author argues that Mira de Amescua’s use of kledonomancy is more probably 
derived from current superstitiion than from classical sources. 


Anibal, C. E. ‘‘Mira de Amescua and La ventura de la 


fea.” MLN, x11. 106. 
Further evidence of Mira de Amescua’s authorship of this play. 


Quevedo. Rose, R. S. Historia de la vida del Busc6n llamado don 
Pablos; exemplo de vagamundos y es pejo de tacafios. Madrid. 405 pp. 
Critical edition based upon the princeps (Zaragoza, 1626) with important variants 
derived from two manuscripts. The edition contains notes and an introduction 
stressing Quevedo’s personality as reflected in the novel and the latter’s relationship 
to other picaresque novels. 
Romances. Buceta, E. “Traducciones inglesas de romances en el 
primer tercio del siglo XIX.” RHi, txvur. 216-219. 
Additional translations by Lockhart. 


Salas Barbadillo. Place, E. P. La casa del placer honesto. (Colorado.) 

Critical text based upon the princeps edition of 1620, with a good biographical 
introduction. 
Torre (Francisco de la). Crawford, J. P. W. ‘‘Francisco de la Torre 

and Juan de Almeida.” MLN, xu. 365-371. 

Arguments against identification (RHi, xv) of the Spanish poet with Almeida. 
Vega Carpio. Delano, L. K. “The Relation of Lope de Vega’s Separate 

Sonnets to Those in His Comedias.’”’ Hisp, x. 307-320. 

————— Fichter, W. L. ‘‘Color Symbolism in Lope de Vega.” 
RR, xvi. 220-231. 

Additional information on the color code based on references found in works of 
Lope de Vega. 

———— Garcfa-Prada, C. “Castelvines y Monteses de Lope de 
Vega.” Hisp, x. 67-87. 

Discussion of date and analogies with Romeo and Juliet. 


Vv. SPANISH LITERATURE SINCE 1700 
Miscellaneous. Glascock, C. C. “Aesthetic Elements in the Art of 
Fiction as Advocated by Juan Valera, Pardo Bazén and Palacio 
Valdés.” Hisp, x. 409-418. 
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Schneider, F. “E. T. A. Hoffmann en Espafia: Apuntes biblio- 

graficos e histéricos.” EE, 1. 279-287. 

References to Hoffmann in Spain, and Spanish translations arranged chrono- 

logically from 1830-1924. 

“Kotzebue en Espafia. Apuntes bibliogrAficos e histéri- 

cos.” MP, xxv. 179-194. 

Translations, performances of plays in Spain and critical references from 1800 

to 1873. 

Camba (J.). Onfs (F. de). ‘El humorismo de Julio Camba.” Hisp, 
x. 167-175. 

Cruz (Ramon de la). Hamilton, A. A Study of Spanish Manners 

(1750-1800) from the Plays of Ramén de la Cruz. (lIllinois.) 1926. 
72 pp. 

Espina (C.). Rosenberg, S. L. M. “Concha Espina.” Hisp, x. 321- 
329. 

Hartzenbusch. Corbiére, A. S. Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch and the 
French Theatre. (Pennsylvania.) 93 pp. 

Borrowings from French sources. 

Pérez Galdos. V4zquez Arjona, C. ‘“Cotejo hist6rico de cinco 
Episodios Nacionales de Benito Pérez Galdés.” RHi, txvitt. 
321-550 
Accuracy of documentation in writing Trafalgar, La corte de Carlos IV, Zaragoza, 

Gerona and Cédiz. 

VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 

Cruz. Schons, D. Bibliografta de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Mexico. 
67 pp. 

Most comprehensive bibliography that we possess of the Mexican poetess. 

Gutiérrez Najera. Walker, N. The Life and Works of Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera. (Missouri.) 83 pp. 

Sigiienza y Géngora. Leonard, I. A. “A Great Savant of Seventeenth- 
Century Mexico: Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora.” Hisp, x. 399- 
408. 

VII. FOLK-LORE 

Espinosa, A. M. Cuentos populares espattoles recogidos de la tra 
dicién oral de Espafla. Vol. III. (Stanford) 1926. 160 pp. 

118 folk-tales forming the third installment of this very important collection. 

Gillet, J. E. “‘Cémo un riastico labrador engafié a unos mercaderes 
—A Sixteenth Century Folk-Tale.” RHi, txvim. 174-192. 

Edition of a rare folk-tale with discussion of analogues. 

Mason, J. A., and Espinosa, A. M. “Porto Rican Folk-Lore; Folk 

Tales.” Jour. of Am. Folk Lore, xxxvutt. 507-618. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
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V. ITALIAN 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Grandgent, C. H. ‘“‘Unaccented Final Vowels in Italian.”” M élanges 
A. Thomas. Paris, 1927. 
The theory of Meyer-Liibke that Lat. -as>-es, and that -es>i, criticized, 
and a new theory proposed. 

From Latin to Italian. An historical outline of the 
phonology and morphology of the Italian language. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1927. vi and 191 pp. 

Jenkins, T. A. ‘‘On Newness in the Novel.” PMLA, xuu, xliii—lix. 

Concerns the meaning of Ital. novella, which is traced back through Ital. 
novella d’amore, the Rom. novella=a story relating a noteworthy speech, and the 
Lat.-Rom. novella=a speech showing originality, to the Cl. Lat. novellus = unusual. 

Northup, G. T. “Spanish and Portuguese Busilis; Italian Busillis.” 
Speculum, 11. 78-80. 

The word derived from a story in the Gemma Ecclesiastica of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. 

Vaughn, H. H. “Italian Dialects in the United States.” AS, 1. 
431-435, and 1. 13-18. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE XIV“ CENTURY 
Dante. Austin, H. D. “Dante Notes, IX. Io sono amore angelico. 
Par. XXIII, 103.” MLN, x11. 305-310. 


The facella which encircles the Virgin is not the archangel Gabriel, but a symbol 
of “‘the unanimous homage of all the angelic host.” 


Brewer, W. Dante’s Eclogues (the poetical correspondence between 
Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio). Tr. from the Latin into English 
blank verse. Boston, s.d. 


Chapman, J. J. Dante. Boston, 1927. 

Fletcher, J. B. ‘An Experiment in Metre for the Divine Comedy 
in English.” RR, xvur1. 199-219. 

Translation of five cantos of the Inferno in English terzine, the second verse of 
which is unrhymed. 

Grandgent, C. H. “Rime and Rhetoric in the Divine Comedy.” 
GSL. 


An examination of passages in which the rhyme seems to afford a means of 
appreciating the poet’s struggle with his medium. 


“Confessio Dantis.”’ In Prunes and Prism, etc. Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1928, pp. 161-182. 
The Commedia considered as “‘a book of confession.”” A study of the passages 
which contain specific confessions. Virgil rebukes Dante’s irrational ‘tendency 
to jump to conclusions.” 
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Krappe, A. H. “Santa Lucia.” Aquila, officine grafiche Vecchioni, 
1926. Estr. Nuovi Studi Medievali, 11. 253-263. 
The history of the legend of St. Lucy of Syracuse, supposed to be Dante’s Lucia 


Rand, E. K. and Wilkins, E. H. ‘‘A Concordance to the Battifolle 
Letters.”” Cambridge, the Dante Society, 1926. 
An appendix to the Concordance to the Latin Works of Dante. 


Spencer, T. “‘Chaucer’s Hell: A Study in Mediaeval Conventions.” 
Speculum, 11. 177-200. 
Includes discussion of Chaucer’s indebtedness to Dante. 


Wilkins, E. H. “Dante and the Mosaics of his Bel San Giovanni.” 
Speculum, 11. 1-10. 

These mosaics probably contributed to the imagination of parts of the Com- 
media. 
Petrarch. Bigongiari, D. ‘‘Adversaria Petrarchiana.’ 

206-210. 

Emendations to the text of Petrarch’s letters in Piur’s Petrarca’s Buch ohne 
Namen etz. 


’ 


Speculum, m1. 


Wilkins, E. H. ‘On the Transcription by Petrarch in V. L. 3195.” 
MP, xxiv. 261-268 and 389-401. 

An exceedingly detailed and accurate tabulation and examination of all the 
evidence capable of throwing light on the poet’s procedure in transcribing the 
autographical part of the Vatican MS 3195. 


Boccaccio. Hammond, E. P. “Lydgate and Coluccio Salutati.” MP, 
xxv. 49-57. ‘ 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes is mostly derived from Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum 
Illustrium, but the declamation of Lucretia in Book II is from unpublished Decla- 
mationes Duae of Coluccio. 


Hill, M. A. “Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry.” PMLA, 
xLi. 845-861. 

Includes passages derived from Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio’s Filostrato and 
Tescide. 

Montgomery, L. “‘Confided Property.” RR, xvut. 22-36. 

The history of the story of Salabaetto in Dec. vu, 10. 


Wilkins, E. H. “An Introductory Boccaccio Bibliography.” PQ, 
vi. 111-122. 


The University of Chicago Manuscript of the Genealogia 
Deorum Gentilium of Boccaccio. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago§Press, 
s.d. xr and 81 pp. 14 plates. 
A complete illustration in every sense, of the MS which once belonged to 
Coluccio Salutati, and has marginal notes by him. 
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III. LITERATURE IN THE XV“ AND XVI" CENTURIES 


Gilbert, A. H. “Milton and the Aminta.”” MP, xxv. No.1. Aug. 
1927. 


Prezzolini, G. “Four Hundred Years of Machiavelli.” The Living 
Age, Sept. 15, 1927. From the Revue de Genéve, July, 1927. 


Rooke, M. “Libro del poema chiamato Citta di Vita composto da 
Matteo Palmieri fiorentino, transcribed from the Laurentian MS 
XL 53 and compared with the Magliabechian II ii 41. Part I: Books 
I-II, xv.” Northampton, Mass., 1927. xxvi and 241 pp. Smith 
College Studies in Mod. Langs. Nos. 1-4. 

Contains, beside the diplomatic text with the Magliabechian variants, a 
capitolo of Leonardo Benci in praise of Palmieri, correspondence between the latter 
and Leonardo Dati the younger, and a Preface on the fortuna of the Citta di Vita. 


Snyder, A. D. “Coleridge on Giordano Bruno.” MLN, xu. 427- 
436. 
Unpublished notes by Coleridge on Bruno. 


Thorndike, L. ‘Some Unpublished Renaissance Moralists and 
Philosophers of the Second Half of the Fifteenth Century.” RR, 
xvii. 114-133. 

Gregorius Chrispus, De cultu humanitatis et honestatis libellus; Bartholomeus 
Facinus, De humane vite felicitate dialogus; Joannes Nesius, De moribus; Nicolaus 
Fulginatis, Opusculum de ideis; Oliverius Senenses, De deo et rerum naturalium 
principiis et summa beatitudine. 

Tilley, M. P. “The Comedy Lingua and the Faerie Queene.” 
MLN, xu. 150-157. 

Tomkis’ play Lingua is indebted to Alione’s Comedia de l’omo e de’ soi cinque 
entimenti. 

IV. LITERATURE IN THE XVIII, XIX*, 
AND XX“ CENTURIES 


Altrocchi, R. “Bracco and the Drama of the Subconscious.”’ 
North Am. Review, March-April-May, 1927. Pp. 151-162. 

Chatfield-Taylor, H. C. Goldoni, con prefazione di E. Maddalena. 
Bari, Laterza, 1927. 

Translation of the work published in 1913, N. Y., with some abridgment- 

Lemmi, C. W. “Leopardi’s Passero Solitario.” MLN, xu. 316- 
317. 

The blue rock-thrush connected by tradition with the “passer solitarius” of the 
Psalms. 


Noad, A. S. “Ugo “oscolo and an English Magazine.” MLN, 
xii. 108-109. 

The publication of Foscoiv s essay “An Account of the Revolt of Naples during 
the Years 1798-1799.” 
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Schwartz, W. L. “The Significance of D’Annunzio’s Outa Occi- 
dentale.’ MLN, xt. 325-326. 


The Japanese Uta. 

Tonelli, L. “Il teatro italiano d’oggi.” Ital, 1v. 1-4. 
“La critica italiana d’oggi.” Jtal, 1v. 25-29. 
‘‘Narratori italiani d’oggi.”’ Ital, rv. 57-60. 


“La lirica italiana d’oggi.”’ Ital, 1v. 89-93. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 
Brown, S. M. “‘Mazzini and Dante.” Political Science Quarterly, 
xi. 77-98. 


The political theories of Mazzini and Dante explained and compared. 


Bush, Douglas. ‘Classic Myths in English Verse (1557-89).’”’ 
MP, xxv. 37-47. 

Boccaccio, M. Ficino, and N. Agostini’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
indicated as sources. 


Lemni, C. W. “Italian Borrowings in Sidney.”” MLN, xi. 77-79. 


Sources indicated: Berni, Dante, Della Casa, Tasso, Boccaccio. 


Lo Parco, F. ‘‘L’austera, operosa e nobile vita di S.S. Pio XI.” 
La Vita Nuova, anno III, pp. 107-118. 


The historical researches published by the present Pope, former librarian of the 
Ambrosiana and Vatican libraries. 


Northup, G. T. Review of the Arthurian Legend in the Literatures 
of the Spanish Peninsula, by W. J. Entwistie. MP, xxtv. 481-486. 


A defense of the theory of the Italian origin of the Spanish Tristram romances. 


Taylor, A. ‘‘The Emperor’s New Clothes.” MP, xxv. 17-27. 
Mentions an Italian series of versions of this story. 


Turner, A. M. ‘“‘Rossetti’s Reading and His Critical Opinions. 
PMLA, xt. 465-491. 


Includes Rossetti’s Italian authors and his opinion of them. 


Van Horne, J. “El Bernardo of Bernardo De Balbuena. A study 
of the poem with particular attention to its relations to the epics of 
Boiardo and Ariosto and to its significance in the Spanish Renais- 
sance.” Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., vol. xu, No. 1., 
Feb. 1927. 


J. E. SHaw. 
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VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


I. PHILOLOGY 
Lotspeich, C. M. “A Single Principle for English and Primitive 
Germanic Sound Changes.” JEGP, xxvi. 467-470. 
Ascribes the chief sound changes of the Germanic languages to the tendency 
toward initial stress, illustrating by English examples and referring to JEGP. 
xxiv, 325 ff. for German. 
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Prokosch, Eduard. “The Old English Preterites Without Medial 
Vowel.” PMLA, x11. 331-338. 

Discusses also the syncopated preterites of OHG and OS and Gothic and comes 
to the conclusion that the Preterites of the Preterite-Presents and of some strong 
verbs like brachte never had i, that the syncopation of f started in PG times in stems : 
ending in 3 or A and that this stage appears in Gothic and Prim. Norse. In OHG j 
syncopation spread to stems in d, ¢ and f; lastly preterites without 7 did not origin- 
ally exist in the first class of weak verbs. 


Old Norse 
Larsen, Henning. “The Vocabulary of the Old Icelandic Medical 
Manuscript Royal Irish Academy 23D43.” JEGP, xxvt. 174-197. 


Lists all the many words occurring in the MS which are not yet recorded in the 
lexica of Old Icelandic or Old Norwegian. 


Sturtevant, A. M. “The Suffix -erni in Old Norse.”’ SS, 1x. 267- 
270. 


Considers -er to have been the same as the suffix of such consonant stems as 
ader plus the suffix -ni. 


—————. “Some Etymologies of Old Norse Words Dealing with 
the Supernatural.”’ SS, rx. 151-160. 


Suggests etymologies for Dolgr, Flyka, Reimt, Skars, Skass, Ski, Skripi. 


——— “Zum Lautwandel ae:io:ia im Altnordischen.” GR, 
11. 334-352. 

A critical review of the various theories of this difficult problem, resorting in 
one case to analogy. 


“Some Adverbial Formations in Old Norse.” MP, xxv. ; 
137-147. ; 

Treats of formations of the type ar-deg-is “Early in the Day” and of four 
other forms of adverbs. 


“Old Icelandic Notes.”” GR, 11. 64-74. 


Treats (1) words with the diminutive suffixes ka and si, (2) the adverbial usage 
of the past participle, (3) gives the etymologies of inna, kja, stjana, svarka and 
sal-ern. 
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Dutch 
Brookes. “Afrikans Language Recognized in South Africa.” Cur. 
Hist. Mag., xxv. 694-696. 


Afrikans, based on a Dutch dialect of about 1700, has had its accidence and 
syntax influenced by Huguenot French and its vocabulary by English. Sixty years 
ago not one word of the language had been written, now it is the second official 
language of the Union of South Africa. 


II. LITERATURE 


Danish 
Brandes. Julius Clausen. “Danish Wit and Wisdom in Later Days.” 
ASR, xv. 366-369. 
Discusses Georg Brandes, Sven Lange, a Danish novelist and Frederick Poulsen, 
poet and archeologist. 


Blicher. Hans Brix. ‘‘Steen Steensen Blicher.” ASR, xv. 595-601. 
Brief account of the life and writings of this short story writer. 


Oehlenschliger. Julius Clausen. ‘‘Adam Oehlenschlager.” ASR, xv. 
397-403. 


Biographical sketch of the poet followed by a translation of his poem The Golden 
Hours by R. S. Hillyer. 


Old Norse 
Edda. A. L. Andrews. “Criteria for Dating the Eddic Poems.” 
PMLA, xu. 1044-1054. 


A discussion of the various theories for determining the date. 


———— L. M.. Hollander. “‘Were the Mythological Poems of the 
Edda Composed in the Pre-Christian Era?” JEGP, xxvi. 96-105. 


Collects evidence to show that many of the lays originated late and not before 
the introduction of Christianity. 


Civilization. A. W. Brégger. Kuliurgeschichte des norwegischen 
Altertums (Harvard Univ. Press, 26). 

Mythology. P. A. Munch. Norse Mythology, Legends of Gods and 
Heroes (Scand. Classics 26, Amer. Scand. Foundation). 

Sagas. A. L. Andrews. ‘Studies in the Fornaldarsogur Nordrlanda, 
II, The Hervarar Saga.” MP, xxv. 149-161. 


Divides the saga into six parts and tries to show the origin and the relationship 
of these different parts. 


—— C.N. Gould. “They Who Await the Second Death.” 
SS, 1x. 167-201. 

Detailed treatment of the material in the sagas dealing with the “Living 
Corpse.” 


Thor. P. R. Heyl. “Thor’s Journey to Jétunheim.” Science Monthly, 
xxIv. 503-506. 
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Norwegian 
Ibsen. A. N. Sturtevant. “Gleanings from Peer Gynt.” SS, 1x. 
224-230. 
Attempts the explanation of various passages in this difficult poem. 


F. W. Chandler. A Volume of Ibsen’s Plays (Mac- 
millan). 
Doll’s House, Wild Duck, Hedda Gabler and Master Builder. 


Novels. Hanna R. Larsen. ‘‘Recent Books in Norway.” ASR, xv 
690-692. 
Review of novels by Cora Sandel, Kari Gléersen, Andreas Haubland, Jacob 
Bull, Olav Duun and others. 


Tales—Told in Norway. An Introduction to Modern Norwegian 
Fiction (Amer. Scand. Found.). 


“- volume of twenty-two of the best Norwegian stories, prefaced by a brief 
introductory essay and provided with biographical notes. 


Swedish 
Bellman. C. W. Stork. “Bellman the Incomparable.” ASR, xv. 
220-230. 
Critical estimate of the poet’s lyrics illustrated by happy translations. 


Bible. Abel Ahlquist. ‘History of the Swedish Bible.” SS, rx. 119- 
144. 
Continuation of former article treating the translation of 1917. 


Strindberg. H. B. Blauvelt. “Strindberg the Eccentric.” Mentor, 


xv. 50-51. 
Yngve Hedvall. ‘Solid Offerings in the Swedish Book 


Market.” ASR, xv. 298-302. 
Among other things reviews Martin Lamm’s analysis of Strindberg’s plays 
and the Memories of Fréding by Manuel Helberg. 


Karlveldt. A. J. Uppvall. “The Poetic Art of Erich Axel Karlfeldt.” 
GR, 11. 244-261. 
Excellent treatment of the poetry of this great Swedish writer. 


Literary Relations 
Scandinavian. A. B. Benson. “Scandinavians in the Works of 
Washington Irving.” SS, rx. 207-223. 
Discusses the satirical treatment accorded to the early Swedish settlers in 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 


A. B. Benson. “Scandinavian Influences in the Works 
of William Dunlap and Richard Alsop.” SS, 1x. 239-257. 
Treats the poems of these early American writers which are based on Scan- 
dinavian subjects. 
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Old Saxon 
Heliand. E. C. Metzenthin. “The Home of the Heliand. A Non- 
Linguistic Approach.” SP, xxiv. 567-591. 
Decides that not Werden but Corvey is the home because Louis the Pious never 
granted the former any favors whereas he fairly showered gifts on the latter. 


Old High German 

Hroswitha, B. I. Jarcho. “Zu Hrothsvithas Wirkungskreis.” Specu- 

lum, 11. 343-344. 

Shows the influence of Hroswitha on the author of the Vita Mahthildis Reginae 
II. 

Middle High German 

Epics. F. W. Kauffmann. “Romantik und Gotik.” GR, 1. 189-201. 

An ingenious attempt to connect the epics written before the 13th century with 
Romanic architecture and those of the 13th with Gothic. 


Easter Play. N.C. Brooks. “A Rheinau Easter Play of the Late 

Sixteenth Century.” JEGP, xxvi. 226-236. 

This play is found in a manuscript in the monastery library of Einsiedeln. It 
seems to have been written between 1573 and 1612 and is one of the few combining 
the Elevatio and the Resurrectio with the Visitatio of the Marys to the tomb. As 
it was published in a very inaccessible place it is here reprinted. 


Passion Play. M. B. Evans. ‘‘The Passion Play of Lucerne.” GR, 
1. 93-118. 
A critical reprint of the first episode of the Creation and Fall of Man of the 
play of 1583 which contains no less than 48 episodes and about 12,000 lines. 


Theatre. M. Jagendorf. “Student Theatres in the Middle Ages.” 
Theatre Arts Monthly, x1. 699-704. 
Brief discussion of the School dramas of the sixteenth century in England and 
Germany. 


Sixteenth Century 
Erasmus. Ernst Voss. ‘Erasmus Roterodamus in His Relation to 
Luther and Melanchthon.” JEGP, xxvi. 564-568. 
Brief account of the correspondance of these men showing the luke-warmness 
of Erasmus in the cause of the Reformation. 


Hans Sachs. G. F. Lussky. ‘“‘The Structure of Hans Sachs’ Fast- 
nachtspiele in Relation to Their Place of Performance.” JEGP, 
xxv. 521-563. 

All Fastnachtspiele written before 1550 were meant to be performed in inns or 
private houses or places not equipped with a stage. Plays of group II were all 
written after 1550 and were intended to be performed on some private stage. 
Plays of group III were probably meant for the Meistersdngerbiihne, they had 
formal prologues and epilogues just as the tragedies and comedies. Plays of the 
first group open and close with an informal speech, those of the second group open 
and close with a Cialogue or a soliloquy. 
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Ickelsamer. Otto Clemens. ‘Valentin Ickelsamer.’”” J EGP, xxvi. 
237-247. 
Short biography and critical comments on the life and works of this sixteenth 
century grammarian. 
Seventeenth Century 
Grimmelshausen. Ernst Rose. “Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, 
Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Wesenskunde.” GR, 11. 279-286. 
Gives reasons why Simplicissimus is representative of German character and 
should therefore be read by all students of German literature. 


Eighteenth Century 


Goethe. Kuno Francke. ‘‘Carlyle and Goethe’s Symbolum.” PQ, 

vi. 97-101. 

Shows that the expression ‘Work and despair not” which is so popular in 
Germany in the form “‘Arbeiten, nicht Verzweifeln” comes from a free translation 
of Goethe’s poem Symbolum, but does not occur in the original. 

—— A. Woehl. ‘‘Goethe’s-Rules for Actors.”” QJ Speech Educ., 

x. 243-264. 

Hauptmann. F. B. Wahr. ‘“Hauptmann’s Promethidenlos.” GR, 

1. 213-228. 
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aus der zweiten Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts (Wisconsin diss.). 
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179-194. 

Traces the reception and performances of Kotzebue’s dramas and the editions 
of his works from 1800 to 1873, the date of the last translation of one of his 
plays into Spanish. 

_ Seven One Act Plays of Kotzebue (Poet Lore, xxxvu1t, 


June 1927). 
English translation of seven plays. 





Lenau. J. C. Blankenagel. ‘‘Deeds to Lenau’s Property in Ohio.” 

GR, u. 201-212. 

Reprint of certain documents with critical comments as source material for 
Lenau’s life. 
Lessing. E. V. Brewer. ‘Lessing and the Corrective Virtue in 

Comedy.” JEGP, xxv. 1-23. 

Shows how Lessing stood under the influence of such English moralists as 
Shaftesbury, Home, Hutcheson and Dryden. 

———— Paul P. Kies. “The Sources of Lessing’s Die Juden.” 
PQ, v1, 406-410. 

Seeks to prove that Vanbrugh’s The Relapse and Farquhar’s The Beauzx’s 
Strategem are the chief sources of Lessing’s play. 
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————— Nathan the Wise, translated and edited by Leo Markun 
( Haldeman-Julius). 
Schiller. J. C. Blankenagel. ‘Wallenstein and Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg.” GR, 1. 1-11. 
Points out how the character of the hero of Schiller’s play influenced that of 
the Prince Elector in Kleist’s drama. 


Tieck. E. H. Zeydel. “A Note on Ludwig Tieck.” PQ, v1. 80-83. 
Defends Tieck against the accusation of changing his views frequently. 
———— “An Unpublished Letter of Dorothea Tieck.” GR, mn. 

12-15. 


Reprint and interpretation of a letter written on June 3, 1833, describing the 
celebration of Ludwig Tieck’s birthday on May 31. 















Nineteenth Century 
Geibel. E. H. Zeydel. ‘‘An Unpublished Poem of Emanuel Geibel.” 
PQ, vi. 83-84. 


A reprint of a poem on autumn not contained in any edition of Geibel’s works. 







Gersticker. G. H. R. O’Donnell. “Gerstacker in America.”” PMLA, 
xLu. 1036-1043. 


Brief account of the hardships G. passed through on his first trip to America. 







Grillparzer. J. C. Blankenagel. ‘‘Carlyle as a Critic of Grillparzer.” 
PMLA, xut1t. 1027-1035. 
Hauptmann. F. B. Wahr. “Gerhart Hauptmann Das Bunte Buch.”’ 
J EGP, xxvt. 325-336. 
Discusses the poems of this little known collection of Hauptmann’s lyrics pub- 
lished in 1888, as a valuable record of the state of mind of the youthful poet just 
before writing Vor Sonnenaufgang. 


Hebbel. H. W. Hewett-Thayer. “Ludwig Tieck and Hebbel’s 
Tragedy of Beauty.”’ GR, m1. 16-25. 
Attempts to show that Hebbel was influenced in choosing the theme of Agnes 
Bernauer by Tieck’s novel Vittoria Accorombona. 


F. L. Pfeiffer. ‘‘The Moral Problem in Hebbel’s Drama.”’ GR, 11. 


Tries to show that Hebbel did not live up to his distinction between moral and 
tragic guilt but confused the two. 


E. H. Zeydel. ‘‘An Unpublished Letter of Hebbel.”” PQ, v1, 84-87. 
Publishes a letter of Hebbel to Ottilie, Goethe’s daughter-in-law and cites all the 
references to her in Hebbel’s letters. 


Heine. E. T. Scheffauer. ““Three Unknown Lyrics of Heine.” Bookm., 
LXV. 276. 
Translation of three poems recently discovered among the papers of one of 
Heine’s contemporaries by Dr. Schade of Berlin. 
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Heyse. Max Quadt. “Die Einkleidungsform der Novellen Paul 
Heyses.” GR, 11. 26-39. 
Treats the Novellen from the standpoint of the Einkleidungsform which is charac- 
teristic of the tales from 1880 on. 


—— “Die Grundlinien der Novellen-Komposition Paul 
Heyses.” JEGP, xxvi. 166-173. 

Shows that all Heyse’s Novellen follow his Falkentheorie and are written with 
fine psychological analysis and in dramatic fashion. 


Keller. F. L. Pfeiffer. ‘Gottfried Keller and Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer.” GR, 1. 312-319. 


A comparison of the characteristic writings of the two authors. 


Lyric. S. Liptzin. The Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany (Columbia 
Univ. Press). 
Deals with the social lyrics of the middle classes. 


———— S.. Liptzin. ‘‘The Lyric of Nascent Modern Realism.” 
GR, 1. 298-311. 

Interesting account of the lyrics. of Georg Herwegh, Kari Beck and other poets 
of the forties who deal with social abuses and economic distress. 


Economic. John Whyte. “Economic Influences on the Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century.” GR, 1. 287-297. 
Tries to show that when social themes are prominent in literature it is due 
to economic depression. 


Contemporary Literature 


Barlach. E. T. Hauch. “Ernst Barlach and the Search for God.”’ 
GR, 1. 157-166. 


An attempt to explain the curious mysticism of Barlach’s Dramas. 


Biography. R. H. Fife. “The Place of Biography in German Literary 
History. The Problem.” GR, 1. 119-136. 
Discusses the nature and amount of biographical material that should be in- 
cluded in literary history. 


Civilization. L. L. Rockwell. ‘‘A Glimpse into the German Mind.” 
MLJ, xm. 172-179. 
Brief comment on books in English dealing with contemporary German culture 
and discussion of English translations of recent German novels. 


———- W.. R.. Schweizer. Vom deutschen Geist der Neuzeit. 
N. T..; 39a. 
Kuno Francke. German After-war Problems (Harvard 
Univ. Press). 
Dehmel. Harry Slochower. ‘Richard Dehmel and Our Age.” GR, 
1. 320-333. 


Discusses Dehmel's anti-romantic strain which causes him to be an optimist. 
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Expressionism. Frieda Bachmann. “Die Theorie, die historischen 
Beziehungen und die Eigenart des Expressionismus.” GR, 11. 229- 
243. 


Shows the inner relation between Herder’s philosophy and Expressionism, and 
explains the latter as the attempt of the poet to save himself from the mechanism 
of the Naturalistic School by turning his attention to himself. 


Lyrics. A. W. Aron. “Some Tendencies in the Modern German 
Ballad.” PQ, v1. 270-276. 


Shows that modern ballads are not at all romantic but deal in realistic fashion 
with the problems of the day. 


Mann. J. Dresch. “Thomas Mann and the German Republic.” 
Liv. Age, 333: 598-603. 
Shows that Mann’s ideas of a republic are more in accord with those of the 
Swiss than with those of the French. 
“German Letter.” Dial, txxxim. 53-59. 
Treats of Mann in conjunction with others. 


A. de Lowis of Menar. ‘‘German Letter.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
Iv. 328. 


Discusses Mann’s Unordnung und friihes Leid (a tale of the inflation period) 
and also Alfred Neumann’s Der Teufel, a novel of the time of Louis XI. 
Novelle. L. A. Shears. “‘German Genius in the Novelle.”” GR, u. 

137-147. 


Points out the subjectivity and the lyricism of the German Novelle and the 
artistic temperament of its writers. 


Religion. E. T. Mohme. Die freireligitsen Anschauungen im Drama 
und Roman der neueren deutschen Literatur (Ottendorfer Series of 
German Monographs, Nr. 17, N. Y. Univ.). 


Able discussion of the various religious tendencies as found in the works of 
German writers from 1885-1914. 
Theatre. Hans Krudsen. ‘‘Der Stand der Theaterwissenschaft in 

Deutschland.” GR, 1. 75-78. 

Defines this new science and lists the investigations already made in it. 
Werfel. Anna Jacobson. “Franz Werfel, Eine Wiirdigung.” J EGP, 

XXVI. 337-349. 

Critical discussion of the religious character of Werfel’s poems and dramas 
which show him to be a seeker after truth and God. 

———— Ernst Jockers. “Franz Werfel als religisser Dichter.” 
GR, u. 40-63. 
Admirable treatment showing Werfel’s deep religiosity in his lyrics and dramas. 

T. W. Kauffmann. “Franz Werfel.”” M LJ, x1. 427-430. 

Brief treatment of the basic ideas of Werfel’s poems and dramas. 
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Folklore 
Taylor, Archer. ‘‘The Emperor’s New Clothes.” MP, xxv. 17-27. 
Traces the story through Stricker’s Pfaffe Amis, Til Eulenspiegel to Hans 
Christian Andersen and Ludwig Fulda, also giving parallel tales from Italian and 
Spanish sources. 


Syntax 
Mahr, August C. ‘“‘Vom Optativ des kindlichen Spiels.” JEGP, 
xxvi. 106-111. 
Shows how children use the subjunctive as the mood of imaginary possibility 
(der ideelen M bglichkeit). 
Proverbs 
Jente, Richard. ‘“‘Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde.” PMLA, 
XL. 865-874. 


Denies that this proverb originated from a Latin word play on aurora (aurum 
in ore), but as a translation of the Latin aurora musis amica. 
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1 


LEGENDS OF JOSEPH IN OLD AND 
MIDDLE ENGLISH* 


1. JosepH As A YOUTH 


HE account of Joseph in Genesis makes no mention of his 

precocity as a boy and deals but briefly with the beauty of his 
person. Indeed, it is not until he has become a man that he is 
described at all: Potiphar’s wife cast her eyes upon him for “‘Joseph 
was a goodly person, and well favored.”” But at a very early date 
commentators felt that this was altogether inadequate. A body 
of Hebrew and Mohammedan legend about Joseph’s boyhood 
soon developed: he was credited with an almost preternatural 
beauty and wisdom, a beauty and wisdom befitting one who was 
the favorite of Yahweh.! 

According to Mussulman tradition Joseph was called the Moon 
of Canaan and wore on one of his shoulders a star-like point, 
an indication of the gift of prophecy.? The odor from his body, 
the Talmudists report, was so pleasing and pervasive that it 
drowned out the sweet smell of the spicery, balm, and myrrh of 
the Midianites who bought him from his brothers.* On Joseph’s 
arrival in Heliopolis, chief city of Egypt, Musselman tradition 
tells us his face shone brighter than the sun which was then 
setting, and maidens and matrons ran out into the street to see him.‘ 
This last detail seems to have its counterpart in the Middle English 
Tacob and Iosep: 


Hi ladden Iosep into be bur3, pat riche was & strong; 
Castles heie & proute, stretes wide & long, 

Mani feir halle & mani feir bour, 

Whit so eni lilie, brizt so eni flour. 

Muche was pe blisse pat was in be bur3, 

Iosep for to sullen hi ladden pur3 & pur3. 

Pider comen kniztes & burgeis ful bolde, 

Hi comen into pe strete Iosep to biholde. 

Leuedis of boure & maidenes fre 


* For the general plan of this article and for invaluable criticism throughout 
I am indebted to the late Professor O. F. Emerson. 

'L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, tr. by H. Szold, II, 15; S. Baring-Gould, 
Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 228. 

* S. Baring-Gould, op. cit., p. 228. 

* Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 19. 

‘S. Baring-Gould, op. cit., p. 232. ” 
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Comen into the strete Iosep to ise. 
Ac per puzte muche wonder mani a moder sone, 
Hem pu3te hit was an angel from heuene icome.' 


His beauty is stressed, too, in an earlier part of the story. As 
he wanders alone in his coat of many colors over the plain of 
Schechem, before his captivity, Joseph appeals strikingly to the 
imagination. The legends in whatever language describe him as 
a handsome youth in a beautiful coat journeying unawares toward 
disaster. The coat is almost invariably mentioned. It is the 
material evidence of Jacob’s love; it serves as a symbol of Joseph’s 
superiority. So the poet of the Old English Physiologus, describing 
the beautiful coloring of the Panther, compares it to Joseph’s coat: 


Det is wretlic déor, wundrum scyne, 
hiwa gehwylces. Swa heled secgad, 
gzesthalge guman, bette Idséphes 
tunece were telga gehwylces 

bléom bregdende, para beorhtra gehwylc, 
z#ghwes £nlicra, Sprum lixte 

dryhta bearnum, swa pes déores hiw, 
bl&c, brigda gehwes, beorhtra and scynra 
wundrum lixed, bette wrzlicra 
@ghwyle Sprum, #nlicra gien 

and fegerra, fretwum bliced, 

symle séllicra.® 


Josephus mentions the physical beauty as well as the superior 
moral excellence of Joseph: 


Iosephum ex Rachela sibi natum Iacobus cum ob corporis venustatem 
tum ob animi virtutem (alios enim prudentia antecellebat) prae caeteris 
liberis amabat.’ 


Similar accounts in the Historia Scholastica and in the Middle 
English Genesis and Exodus may have been based upon this 
passage in Josephus, for he is often referred to as an authority 
by Peter Comestor, and is mentioned by name elsewhere in 
Genesis and Exodus (v. 1281). 


5 Tacob and Iosep, ed. A. S. Napier, 1916, vv. 145-156. 

* The O.E. Elene, Phenix and Physiologus, ed. A. S. Cook, p. 75, Panther, vv. 
19-30. 

’ Flavii Iosephi Hebraei, Opera Omnia, Tomus I, Franciscus Oberthtir, Book 
II,Chap.I. . 
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Oderant eum fratres sui, quia a patre plus caeteris amabatur, tum 
quia in senectute genuerat eum tum quia praestantior corpore, et sapi- 
entior caeteris erat.® 


According to Genesis and Exodus, Joseph at the age of sixtee® 
was the most beautiful and the most intelligent of Jacob’s sons: 


He was iacobes gunkeste sune, 
Brictest of waspene, and of witter wune.°® 


In Cursor Mundi, also, Jacob loves Joseph best of all his sons 
for the same reason: 


For he was fair, widuten sake, 
Of breder had he nan his make, 


pis was ioseph pat lele pat dredd 
pat loueword had sua spedili spredd 
Pat wise, bat chast, bat gentile, 

Pat sien suffrid sua gret perele:!® 


Rabbinical story adds one more reason for Jacob’s distinguishing 
Joseph from among his children. In him he sees reflected the loveli- 
ness of Rachel, most beautiful and best loved of his wives, whose 
death he mourns a long time. He needs only to look on Joseph to 
be consoled." This extension of the Bible narrative, though not 
given in any English treatment, appears in the Old French 
Mistére du Viel Testament, in which the aged patriarch, after a 
prolonged lamentation over the death of Rachel, turns to his 
favorite son for comfort: 


Joseph, mon singulier confort, 

Je cuyde, se je te perdoye 

A pres la mére, et que la mort 
Me print, a gré je la prendroye. 
Tues ma singuliére joye, 

Tues en qui me resjoye, 

Tues mon bien particulier, 

Tu es mon amour singulier 

Sans qui vivre je ne scauroye.” 


8 Historia Scholastica, Liber Genesis, Cap. LXXXVI, Migne Pair. Lat. 198 
* Ed. R. Morris, EETS, v. 1910 f. 

10 FETS, Orig. Ser. 57, vv. 4044 ff. (Géttingen MS). 

1 Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 7. 

1 SATF, ed. Baron James de Rethschild, II, vv. 16606 ff. 
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The precocity of the boy was early stressed by the Hebrews. 
Until his seventeenth year he attended the Bet ha-Midrash and 
acquired such a prodigious fund of knowledge that he was able 
to read the Halakot to his brothers. Even more, he attempted to 
offer counsel, on occasion, as to what conduct they should pursue." 
The quotation already given from Josephus indicates that he was 
more intelligent than his brothers and excelled them in prudence. 
The earliest English reference to this mental superiority is in Al- 
fred’s Orosius. Joseph, though the youngest, is the wisest of 
Jacob’s sons: 


Ioseph, se pe gingst wes hys gebrodra, 7 e4c gleawra ofer hi ealle; 
pet him 6a ondredendum pem gebrodrum, hy genamon [oseph, 7 hine 
gesealdon cipemonnun, 7 hine gesealdon in Egypta land." 


The Latin original reads: 


Minimus aetate inter fratres Joseph fuit, cujus excellens ingenium 
fratres veriti, interceptum mercatoribus vendiderunt. A quibus de- 
portatus in Aegyptum..... 16 


According to Peter Comestor, as was pointed out above, Joseph 
“sapientior caeteris erat.’ Similarly, as has been shown, the 
Middle English Genesis and Exodus and Cursor Mundi praise him 
for mental ability as well as for beauty. 

Middle English writers follow the Bible story without significant 
variation in narrating Joseph’s two dreams, the bargain of the 
brothers with the Ishmaelites and Joseph’s departure as a slave. 
Hebrew legend elaborates somewhat the account of the purchase. 
For the twenty pieces of silver they receive, the brothers buy shoes: 


We will not eat it, because it is the price for the blood of our brother, 
but we will tread upon him, for that he spake, he would have dominion 
over us, and we will see what will become of his dreams.!* 


This tradition is twice referred to by the prophet Amos: 


Thus saith the Lord; For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment thereof; because they sold the 
righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes.—(II, 6.) 


and: 


18 Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 5. 

“4 King Alfred’s Orosius, ed. H. Sweet, (I) iv. 
4 Orosius, ed. Sweet, (I) viii. 

6 Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 18. 
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When will the new moon be gone That we may buy the poor 
for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes.—(VIII, 5 and 6) 


The English medieval stories do not mention the use to which 
the brothers put the money and they differ as to the price for 
which Joseph was sold. Cursor Mundi (v. 4194) gives the price as 
“tuenti besauntis” thus agreeing with the ‘“‘viginti argenteis” 
of Petrus Comestor'’, but Genesis and Exodus (v. 1956) has “XXX 
plates.” This confusion also existed among the earlier authorites, 
as Whiston shows in his notes on Josephus: “The Septuagint 
have twenty pieces of gold; the testament of Gad, 30; the Hebrew 
and Samaritan, 20, of silver; and the vulgar Latin, 30.’"8 

When the false news of Joseph’s death is brought home by the 
brothers, it is the father, Jacob, alone, in the Biblical account 
who grieves since Rachel, the mother, had died at the birth of 
Benjamin. Most Hebrew and Mohammedan legends follow the 
Bible here,!® but according to Josephus, Rachel was still living 
when Joseph was abducted: Reuben advises his brothers not to 
kill Joseph because it would cause the mother too much grief 
if her son met death in unnatural fashion: 


Rubelus vero, inter istos natu maximus, cum eos ita se habere vidisset, 
superque ea re consentientes, tentabat eorum impetum continere: os- 
tendeus facinus fore audacissimum simul ac scelestissimum. Vt nefarium 
quidem et Deo visum iri, et hominibus flagitiosum, etiam non consanguinei 
caedem perpetrare; multo autem scelestius fratris necis reos deprehendi; 
quo sublata etiam in patrem redundaret iniuria, materque in luctum et 
orbitatem, non ex lege mortalitatis illatam, coniiceretur.”° 


All Middle English narratives agree with the Bible version in 
this point except the Jacob and Josep, in which, as in Josephus, 
Rachel is still alive, for both mother and father weep together at 
the evil tidings: 


pe moder feng to renden hire neb 7 hire smoc. 
Euer seide be moder, ‘Wo is me a liue, 
For mi sone Iosep be ich neuere blipe.”* 


1 Historia Scholastica, Liber Genesis, Cap. LXXXVII. 

18 The Works of Flavius Josephus, W. Whiston, p. 44, note. 

19 Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 23; Cf. also S. Baring-Gould, Patriarchs and Prophets, 
Chap. XXVIII. 

© Flavii Iosephi Hebraei Opera Omnia, Tomus I, Franciscus Oberthiir. Lib. II, 
Cap. III, 1. 

*! Jacob and Idsep, ed. Napier, vv. 175 ff. 
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This variation from the Biblical account is probably due to the 
author’s ignorance of the events preceding the actual story of 
Joseph in the Bible. Or the author, even if he knew of Rachel’s 
death, may have sacrificed truth for dramatic effect. Certainly 
the introduction of the weeping mother makes the scene more 
impressive. Or possibly the author was led astray by Joseph’s 
second dream, in which the sun, the moon, and eleven stars make 
obeisance to Joseph. The sun is Jacob, the moon Rachel, and the 
eleven stars are his brethren. Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that Josephus makes a similar mistake. 

According to the Bible the grey-haired Jacob weeps over the 
loss of his son and refuses to be comforted; he will go down into 
the grave (Vulgate: “‘in infernum”) unto his son mourning. 

Peter Comestor likewise represents Jacob as saying that he will 
descend to Hell, but he proceeds to interpret this in accordance 
with the theological doctrine of the /imbus patrum: 


Congregatis filiis, ut lenirent dolorem patris, noluit eos audire, sed 
dicebat: Descendam lugens ad filium meum in infernum. Erat enim tunc 
in inferno quidam locus beatorum, longe semotus a locis pcenalibus, qui 
ob quietem et separationem ab aliis sinus dicebatur, sicut sinum maris 
dicimus. Et dictus est etiam sinus Abrahae, quia etiam Abraham ibi 
erat in sui tentatione, usque ad mortem Christi.” 


This passage unquestionably supplied the source for the similar 
statement in the Middle English Genesis and Exodus: 


His sunes comen him to sen, 

And hertidin him if it migte ben; 
“Nai! nai! quat he, “helped it nogt, 
Mai non herting on me ben wrogt; 
Ic sal ligten til helle dale, 

And groten dor min sunes bale.” 
(Por was in helle a sundri stede, 
Wor Se seli folc reste dede; 

Por he stunden til helpe cam, 

Til ihesu crist fro Seden he nam.)* 


Cursor Mundi, while agreeing as to Jacob’s words, omits the 
interpretation given by Peter Comestor: 

For pi suetenes and pi fair heu. 

Mi care sal euermare be new; 


® Hist, Schol., Lib. Genesis, Cap. LXXXVII. 
*% Ed. EETS, vv. 1979-1988. 
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I wald sinc in-to hell depe, 
wid mj son par-for to wepe.*4 


2. JosEPH AS PoTIPHAR’S SLAVE 


About Joseph in captivity a number of legends center. The 
first and perhaps the most curious of these has to do with Potiphar, 
Joseph’s first master, and with the priest of On, Poti-phera, whose 
daughter Joseph later marries. The similarity between the two 
names is at once apparent. So apparent it is, in fact, that com- 
mentators very early confused Potiphar, the master, and Poti- 
phera, the father-in-law. This confusion was destined in time to 
cause much perplexity for, as it was soon discovered, Potiphar 
was a eunuch, one of the chief of the eunuchs of Pharaoh.% And 
though eunuch might signify a chamberlain, a courtier, or an 
officer in general, its usual meaning was the one which Trevisa 
gave to the word in explaining Higden’s Latin text: ‘“Eunuchus 
is he pat is i-gelded, and such were sometyme i-made wardeynes 
of ladyes in Egipt.’’ How then could Potiphar be the father of 
Asenath, Joseph’s wife? The question perplexed St. Augustine: 
“quomodo spado filiam habere potuerit?” he asks. Or for that 
matter how could he have a wife? How could Potiphar, or Poti- 
phera be at once eunuch to Pharaoh and a priest of On? St. 
Augustine admitted he could not solve the problem but at the 
same time insisted that, in any case, his faith was not en- 
dangered nor his belief in the truth of God’s scriptures** shaken. 
Nevertheless, mediaval writers found a solution of the difficulty. 
The explanation which they adopted was clearly taken over from 
an early Hebrew tradition which is stated as follows by Dr. 
Ginzberg: 


Thus Joseph became the slave of the idolatrous priest Potiphar, or 
Poti-phera, as he was sometimes called. He had secured possession of 
the handsome youth for a lewd purpose, but the angel Gabriel mutilated 
him in such manner that he could not accomplish it.?” 


Among the Church Fathers the tradition is a common one,”* but 


4 FETS, Or. Ser. 57, vv. 4225 ff. 

% In the Septuagint: 4 ebvobxos dapad and in the Vulgate: eunuchus Pharaonis. 

* Migne 34, p. 585: Quaestionum in Heptateuchum, CXXXV. 

7 Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 43. It will be noted that even in these early accounts 
the names Potiphar and Poti-phera are confused. 

8S. Bruno Ast. accepts the legend in volume I, Expositio in Genesim: 

Dicitur antem Putiphar iste ad nefarios usus emisse Joseph, quia pulcher erat 
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the immediate source for the Middle English stories is, as usual, 
the Historia Scholastica which makes the following statements 
concerning Potiphar: 


Hic habuet uxorum, et liberas, quia et Joseph filiam ipsius duxit uxorem, 
nec de eunuchis regis fuit, qui parvuli castrabantur. Sed Hebraei, quod 
videns Joseph elegantem, emit eum ut misceretur ei. Dominus autem 
custodiens Joseph, illum adeo infrigidavit, ut deinceps impotens fuerit 
coire, et tanquam eunuchus esset, ita quod videntes eum hierophanti 
arefactum, de more suo eum pontificem Heliopoleos, id est domus solis, 
creaverunt, et honoratior erat quam aute in principatu.”® 


The whole legend—the problem of the identity between eunuch 
and priest, and the marvelous explanation—appears for the first 
time in English in the Genesis and Exodus: 


Putifar was wol riche man, 

And he bogte ioseph al fordan 

He wulde dun is lechur—hed 

Wid ioseph, for his faire—hed, 

Oc he wurd do so kinde cold, 

To don swilc dede adde he no wold; 
Swilc selSe cam him fro a-buuen, 

God dede it al for ioseph luue (n). 
Bissop in eliopoli 

Men seid he was siden for-di, 

Pog had he So wif(.) and bi-foren 
Childre of him bi-geten and of hire boren, 
Oc after dis it so bi-cam, 

Ioseph is dowter to wiue nam (vv. 1995-2008). 


Trevisa later repeats the story at greater length and in more 
specific terms in his translation of Higden’s Polychronicon: 





et decora facie; propter quod, exsiccatis testiculis, divino judicio sic eunuchatur; 
deinde vero sacerdos Heliopoleos constitutus, cujus filiam Joseph postea duxit 
uxorem. (Migne 164, p. 122.) 

Rabanus Maurus explains Potiphar’s impotence in much the same fashion: 

Ubi quaeritur quomodo potea uxorem habere dicatur. Tradunt enim Hebraei, 
emptum ab hoc Joseph, ob nimian pulchritudinem in turpe ministerium, et a 
Domino virilibus ejus arefactis, postea electum esse, juxta morem hierophantarum, 
in pontificatum Heliopoleos, et hujus filiam esse Aseneth, quam postea Joseph 
uxorem acceperit. (Migne 107, Comment. in Genesim Lib. III, Cap. XXVII.) 

% Migne Pair. Lat. 198, col. 1126, Liber Genesis, Cap. LXXXVIII. The Hist. 
Schol. was also the direct source of the corresponding passage in Higden’s Poli- 
chronicon. 
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Pis Putiphar was not so eunuchus as bey pat were i-gelded in hir child- 
hode, for he hadde a wyf and children, and Ioseph hadde i-wedded his 
dou3ter. But pis Putiphar say pat Ioseph was fayre, and bou3te him 
forto mysuse hym, perfore God made pis Putyphar so colde bat he my3te 
neuere after have to doynge flescheliche wid his owne wyf na more pan 
pey he were eunuchus i-gelded, and perefore, as he pat was most worshipful, 
he was i-made bisshop of God Heliopoleos.*° 


Other Middle English writers, whether through ignorance of the 
story or through a commendable selection in subject matter, omit 
this legend.** 


3. JOSEPH AND POTIPHAR’s WIFE 


Of all the episodes in Joseph’s career none impressed itself more 
strongly upon medieval literature than that of his experience 
with Potiphar’s wife. The historians, in dealing with Joseph’s life, 
abridge incidents here and there but they seldom omit any details 
in this part of the story. The subject was a favorite one with the 
homilist because it afforded a striking example in treating the 
deadliest of the seven deadly sins. Also in both poetry and prose 
one finds more frequent allusion made to this incident than to any 
other in the life of Joseph. 

Professor W. H. Hulme calls my attention to two Egyptian 
stories which present interesting analogues and may have served as 


8° Rolls Series 41, vol. 2, p. 306. 

#1 A curious explanation of Potiphar’s impotence is given in Le Mistére du Viel 
Testament (vv. 19815 f.). Potiphar’s wife has fallen in love with Joseph, and, since 
he will not comply with her demands, she has him thrown into prison. Later her 
evil designs are brought to light and public shame falls upon her and her husband. 
Potiphar censures her roundly, saying that he will have nothing more to do with 
her; that he will become a eunuch and enter the ranks of the priests: 


Jamais, par les haulx Dieux j’en jure, 
N’auray de toy athouchement. 
Femme de faulx entendement, 
Maintenant congnois je comment 
Tu es plaine de toute ordure, 
Donnée au vice de luxure; 

Jay par toy failly lourdement. 

Et, pour monstrer certainement 
Que jamais ne te toucheray, 

Les genitoires me feray 

Oster, de nature vasseaulx; 

Prince des Enuches seray 

Ou du ranc des sacerdotaulx. 
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sources to the Biblical story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. ‘The 
first of these is the story of ““Anpu and Bata” (Egyptian Tales, 
translated from papyri by Professor Flinders Petrie, Second Series, 
pages 36-45). The wife of Anpu falls in love with Bata, her 
husband’s younger brother, but Bata, like Joseph, repulses the 
solicitations of the wife. The arguments of the women are very 
similar in both accounts, as are those of the young men, who refuse 
to prove unfaithful to the trust reposed in them by their masters. 
The wives, in both cases, in order to be revenged, pretend that they 
have been assaulted, and, in both cases, the husbands punish the 
innocent young men. From this point on, the stories differ. 
“‘Khafra’s Tale” (Egyptian Tales, First Series, pp. 10—16) tells the 
story of another wife guilty of infidelity. She is the wife of Uba- 
aner, who, like Potiphar, is an officer in the court of Pharaoh. As 
in the Biblical version, she casts her eyes upon a servant. But in 
the older story, the young man, unlike Joseph, succumbs. The 
ending differs, also, for the youth is fed to a crocodile, and the 
wife is burned and her ashes are cast into the river. 

It is not strange that the Biblical story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife should have been altered and expanded by legendary ma- 
terial.** The boldest of these alterations is one which first appears 
in Tertullian, who makes Joseph the slave of Pharaoh instead of 
Potiphar, and his temptress no less a person than the queen of 


Egypt. 


Joseph ...., fuit de genere sanctorum, junior inter caeteros fratres, 
sed excelsior....ab iisdem fratribus per livorem venum in Agyptum 
datus, seviebat in familia regis A.gyptiorum Pharao, a regina minus 
pudica desideratus, sed quia non obequebatur, e contrario ab eadem 
delatus, a rege in carcerem datur.* 


With the authority of this eminent Father of the Church, it is 
not surprising that this altered form of the story should have made 
its appearance also in several of the accounts in French and Middle 
English. The réle of the wicked queen was familiar in popular 
stories, and temptation by a queen would serve to increase the 
moral virtue of Joseph. 


% Professor Maurice Bloomfield in his paper, “Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu 
Fiction” (Transactions Am. Philol. Assn., LIV (1923), 141-167), by showing how 
widespread this motif is in Hindu stories, suggests that it came originally from 
India. Certainly the Seven Sages, in which the Potiphar’s wife motif supplies the 
center for the collection of stories, is of Oriental origin.—Ep1Tor. 

% Tertullian, I, Ad Nationes, Lib. II, 8. 
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Iacob and Iosep is the earliest writing in Middle English to give 
the altered version. Here Potiphar does not keep his slave long. 
He clothes him magnificently and gives him to “‘Pharaon pe king.” 
It develops soon that “be quene louede Iosep ase hir owe lif.”™ 
According to this account also the accusation against Joseph is 
brought before the King instead of before Potiphar and it is the 
King who throws Joseph into prison. Professor Napier in his 
Introduction to Jacob and Josep (pp. xi, xiii) calls attention to the 
fact that these variations from the Biblical narrative occur also in 
at least four Old French verse translations of the Bible: namely, 
Herman de Valenciennes, Jehan de Malkaraume, La Bible des 
sept états du monde, and the Traduction anonyme de la Bible entiére. 

Andrew of Wyntoun, in the Original Chronicle, is the next person 
to use the legend. Potiphar in this history is not even mentioned. 
Joseph is carried by “strange marchandis” into Egypt and “par 
he becoyme pe kyngis man.’”’ The queen then falls in love with 
him: 

Withe be kynge weil luffit was he 
Off Egipte als and withe pe queyf.. 
Fra scho of hym a sicht had seyn, 
Scho walde haf gert hym lyin hir by; 
Bot he refoysitt pat curtassy, 

For pe worsc!ep of his larde, 

Pat al his gud put in his warde; 

But al anerly be queyne, 

Scho rarande lowde withe criys keyn, 
Said Iosephe walde haf lyin hyr by, 
Qwhar to scho wowit hym besely. 
Pan was he put in harde presoune.* 


It is possible that the legend was carried into England from 
France, for its currency on the continent is attested not only by 
the Old French verse translations mentioned above, but also by 
Le Livre du Chevalier de la Tour, compiled in 1371, and later 
translated into English by Caxton (1484). The book as a whole 
was written, if we are to judge by the title, for the education of 
the author’s own daughters, yet the breadth of treatment makes 
of it a manual of instruction for all women. The Joseph story is 
cited as ‘“‘an ensaumple upon this synne of lechery.’** The author 


* Jacob and Ioseph, ed. Napier, v. 195 ff. 

% The Scottish Text Society, The Original Chronicle of Andrew Wyntoun. Vol. 2 
Book 2, vv. 334 ff. 

% The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, EETS, Or. Ser. 33, p. 76. 
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does not hesitate to do violence to historic truth in shaping the 
narrative to his didactic ends, for the queen dies an evil death 
because of her wickedness: 


And so the quene caste her loke upon Ioseph, and beganne to desire 
to haue hym to foly with her; and she shewed hym mani foly signes and 
semblauntz of fals loue and sinfulle. And whan she sawe and perceiued 
that he wold not medille with her, thanne she was wode for sorughe, and 
called hym into a chaumbre, and praied hym of foly. And he, that was 
a good man, said her that he wolde not medille with her, and that he 
wolde neuer be traitour to his maister and lorde. And [whan] she saw he 
wolde not graunt to her fals horible and dampnable wille, she caute hym 
bi the mantelle and beganne to crie, and saide, ‘“This fals traitour wolde 
haue rauisshed and disworshipped me here.” And thanne the kinge, 
thorughe her false subieccion, putte Ioseph into stronge prison, and therein 
kepte hym longe. 


Though Joseph’s temptress is made a queen in only a few 
versions of the story, his temptations are multiplied in many of 
them. The Book of Genesis deals briefly with his enticement: 
“And it came to pass, as she spake to him day by day, that he 
hearkened not unto her’ (39:10). English writers increase the 
number of allurements and thus Joseph becomes a nobler character 
through his resistance. Wealth and influence Potiphar’s wife offers, 
and, when these fail to win him, she resorts to threat, which is also 
futile. Thus in the Genesis and Exodus: 


Ghe bed him gold, and agte, and fe, 

To maken him riche man and fre, 

Wid San Sat he wid here wile; 

For scri6, ne Sret, ne mai ghe bi-geten 

For to don him chasthed for-geten; 

Often ghe Srette, often ghe scrod, 

Oc al it was him o-like lod (vv. 2017-2024). 


The Cursor Mundi gives a more vivid account: 


“Toseph,” sho said, ‘‘to be lemman, 

Hendest of all i mak mi man, 

Pat es bat pou mi lefe wald be; 

O werldes welth to wale and wan 

Sal pou haf mare pan mai be gan; 

To mi lauerd sal pou be dere, 

Til oper nain sal pou be pere” (vv. 4345-4356). 
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Then follows the threat: 


‘‘Allas!”’ sho said, “‘ioseph, pis dai, 

And has pou nicked me wit nay? 

If i liue pou sal me proue 

An iuel freind to pi be-houe; 

I sal be mak wit myn husband 

De werst luue in al pis land’’ (vv. 4381-4386). 


The details in Jacob and Iosep are much the same: 


‘Iosep,’ quod pe quene, ‘now pou art welcome, 
Nou in mine boure ich pe haue inome. 

Ich wole be make richest man after oure kinge, 
Pou ssalt habbe pi wil of fer & of gris, 

Of gold & of seluer, of al pat feir is. 

Pou ssalt haue pi wil of al Egipte londe, 

Ssal neuere no man pine heste astonde. 

& of one pinge iwis pu mi3t be blibe, 

Per nis no man me so lef pat euere is aliue. 
3if pou canst in boure louie me derne, 

Pe prute of Egipte ssal pe nou3t be werne. 
Mid pat ilke worde heo gan him cluppe & kisse. 
‘Iosep, ich am pin,’ heo seide, ‘mid iwisse’ (vv. 204-217). 


And in the Old French Mistére du Viel Testament also, Potiphar’s 
wife reminds Joseph that heretofore he has been only a servant 
but that if he will grant her desire, she will make him a noble: 


Je te supplie, 
Joseph, os ce que je vueil dire 
Tu es celuy que je desire 
Sus tout homme au monde vivant. 
Tu as esté long temps servant, 
Mais, se ma voulenté tu fais, | 
Je te jure Dieu que une fois 
Te mettray eu grande noblesse.*” 


All Middle English accounts follow the Bible in the climax of 
the story: Joseph rushes from the house, leaving his mantle in the 
hands of Potiphar’s wife, who then accuses him falsely before her 
lord. The time and place of the occurrence, however, differ with 
each English version. Genesis and Exodus is not very explicit; it 
says merely that Joseph was one time in her tent, without explain- 
ing the reason for his presence there: 


7 Tome III, vv. 18805 ff. 
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An time he was at hire tgeld, 

Po ghe him his mentel for-held; 

For he wid hire ne wulde speken, 

Ghe Shenke® on him for to ben wreken (vv. 2025+2028). 


A definite explanation is given in Cursor Mundi: Potiphar has 
gone out into the country: 


Putifar ferd in to be contre, 

And ioseph dueld wit his meigne, 

And has his goes all in hand, 

Als he pat was his al weldand (vv. 4259-4262). 


And later Joseph comes to the wife’s bower to call her to lunch: 


A dai he went in to be bour; 

Quen he had hir hend-li gret, 

“‘Lauedi,” he said, “‘com to pi mete.” 

“Yus,” sco said, “bot ari ga 

Pou spek wit me a word or tua”’ (vv. 4338-4342). 


In Jacob and Iosep, the freest and also the most poetic of the 
English versions of the Joseph story, a somewhat similar oppor- 
tunity is provided: the husband is away hunting, which insures 
secrecy: 

Hit fel in one daye, be king was out iwent 

To pe wode to ssete mid his bowe ibent. 

Pe quene louede Iosep ase hir owe life, 

Heo sente him after sone to speken hire wip (vv. 193-196). 


Hebrew legend, however, has the most natural explanation of the 
Biblical passage “‘and there was none of the men of the house 
there within.” The Nile has overflowed its banks and a public 
festival is toward. All Egyptians in the household attend except 
Potiphar’s wife; she feigns illness in order to be alone with Joseph.** 
Josephus records the legend and Peter Comestor®® after him, but 
no English writer repeats it. 


4. JosEPH AND ASENATH 


The book of Genesis mentions Asenath only twice. In Chapter 
XLI:45, we read that Pharaoh gave her in marriage to Joseph: 
“Deditque illi uxorem Aseneth, filiam Putiphare sacerdotis 
Heliopoleos.”” And in verse 50 of the same chapter, we are told 


%8 Ginzberg, op. czt., II, 53. 
% Opera Omnia, Lib. II, Cap. IV, 3; Historia Scholastica, Lib. Genesis,Cap.XC 
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she bore Joseph two sons. To the author of the book of Genesis, 
Asenath is important only as a link in the genealogical chain: from 
her spring the tribes of Menasseh and Ephraim. Here surely was 
romantic material for the makers of legends, and one would expect 
to find the material developed into high romance: Joseph, the 
hero, thirty and unwedded, favored by God and by Pharaoh; 
Asenath, loveliest among the daughters of the Egyptians. Yet with 
a single exception, the romantic story of Asenath was ignored by 
Middle English writers, who sometimes, indeed, even omit to 
mention her name and refer to her merely as “the daughter of 
Poti-pherah.”’ 

The single exception to this neglect of Joseph’s romance in 
Middle English is The Story of Asenath, a poem of 933 lines in one 
of the Ellesmere MSS. in Bridgwater House.*® The Middle English 
poem develops the story in the fashion of true romance: there is 
the royal love triangle, with the Pharaoh’s son as the third mem- 
ber; there is the proud and scornful maiden, for Asenath, before 
she sees Joseph, despises him as the son of a shepherd, her ambition 
being to marry the highest ranking person in the land—Pharaoh’s 
son; and there is even a battle, for Pharaoh’s son in disappoint- 
ment over the loss of Asenath resorts to arms in an attempt to 
kidnap her. 

Asenath, the story tells, was the daughter of Potiphar, a prince 
and priest “‘of Pharao the kynges.’’ She dwelt in “‘a ful high tour” 
adjoining her father’s house. Ten chambers she has, furnished 
“with carpettis of cloth of gold,” with precious gems, and with 
idols “‘wrouht of goold and siluer.’’ So high-born a maiden would 
naturally think twice before accepting Joseph. She does, and the 
father goes alone to meet Joseph. But when Joseph enters the 
court, his carriage is so noble and his equipage so royal that 
Asenath is at once struck with remorse,— 


“Alas,” sche said, “I haue misdo, dispisyng pis nobil man, 
When I called hym herdis sone of the land of chanan” (vv. 192 f.). 


Joseph asks who the woman is that stands at the window and 
Potiphar brings Asenath down. At her father’s request she offers 
to kiss Joseph, but he refuses ““Ony swych womman for to kysse,”’ 
who worships idols. In grief the love-stricken Asenath discards 
her idols, her precious jewels, her fine garments, and fasts for seven 
days and nights in sack-cloth and ashes. Then on the eighth day 


40 Ed. H. N. MacCracken. JEGPA IX. 226-264. 
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she petitions Joseph’s God in a very lengthy prayer and is answered 
by the appearance of an angel who, telling her the prayer has been 
granted, performs the miracle of the honey comb “pat bees made 
of paradise, of the dew of rosis pere.”” Joseph later returns, and 
the marriage follows. Pharaoh himself joins them and gives them 
his blessing. All Egypt rejoices for seven days. After a time 
Asenath desires to visit Jacob, Joseph’s father, in Goshen. On 
her return she and her escorts are attacked by Pharaoh’s son, who 
has secured the aid of Gad and Dan, Joseph’s unfaithful brothers. 
Pharaoh’s son is wounded by Benjamin and dies several days later. 
Pharaoh in grief over the loss of his son 


dide in be age of nynty and nyne yeer, 
Leuynge his kyngdom to ioseph pat was hym leef and deer (vv. 876 f.). 


Joseph then rules with great prosperity for forty-eight years, 
leaving the kingdom finally to Pharaoh’s youngest son. 

The sources of the story, so far as they can be traced, are given 
by Dr. MacCracken in his discussion of the poem. The anonymous 
author of the poem states in his Prologue: 


I toke on me pe cure, 
Asneth storie to translate after my cunyng, 
Fro latyn into englysh as god me sendeth oeure. 


This Latin original has been lost, but an abridgement of it, from 
the Speculum Historiale by Vincent of Beauvais, is printed by 
Dr. MacCracken. Except for the omission of Asenath’s prayer, 
and certain other minor differences, Vincent’s version agrees with 
the Middle English one. The ultimate source is the Greek text 
which has also been translated into Syriac, Ethiopic, Slavic, and 
Armenian.“ 


5. Josepn Arps His BROTHERS 


One of the strangest of the legends gathered about Joseph is 
that which deals with the coming of the brothers to Egypt to buy 
food when “Hunger wex in lond chanaan.” The Bible in this 
section is brief almost to baldness (Gen. XLII:1, 2): 


Now when Jacob saw that there was corn in Egypt, Jacob said unto 
his sons, why do ye look one upon another? And he said, Behold, I have 


“t Jewish Encyclopedia, under Asenath. Dr. K. Kaufman gives an excellent 
summary of the story. 
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beard that there is corn in Egypt! get you down thither, and buy for us 
from thence. 


How did Jacob learn that corn was to be had in Egypt? The Bible 
does not answer, but medieval minds demanded some explanation, 
and an explanation was invented which is more remarkable for 
its ingenuity than for its geographical accuracy: When the 
Egyptian wheat was threshed Joseph threw the chaff into the 
Nile, which in its course flowed through the land of Canaan; 
Jacob, walking one day by the stream, saw the chaff and im- 
mediately advised his sons to follow the chaff to its source where 
corn would be forthcoming. The legend has all the marks of a 
pious invention. To the medieval churchmen Joseph was a 
symbol of Christ. Elaborate and usually forced comparisons were 
diawn between the lives of the two. Bede, for example, discussed 
Joseph as an early type of the Master: Joseph was sold to the 
Midianites for thirty pieces of silver, Christ was sold for the same 
sum to the Jews; Joseph was tempted by Potiphar’s wife, Christ 
was tempted in the Synagogue; Joseph became the savior of all 
Egypt, Christ of the whole world. How neatly this legend would 
fit into such a comparative scheme! As the magi were led to 
Bethlehem by means of a star, so the ten brothers found their way 
to Joseph by means of the floating chaff. 

Though I have been unable to discover its patristic source, it 
is noteworthy that this story of the chaff appears in several Old 
French verse translations of the Bible: La Bible des sept états du 
monde, Herman de Valenciennes, and a fragment in MS. Harley 
3775,® as Professor Napier points out in the Introduction to Jacob 
and Iosep (p. xiii). Probably from some such French source, 
the story seems to have been taken over into the Middle English 
Iacob and Iosep, as Professor Napier believes, although the text 
is defective through the cutting out of a leaf in the manuscript. 
Immediately following the gap, are the concluding lines of a speech, 
apparently by Jacob, in which he hesitates to endanger the lives 
of his sons by sending them to Egypt. Then the narrative proceeds: 


Ofte of pis smal chaf pis brepren brou3ten hom, 

& for wone of mete maden muche mon. 

Beniamin pe 3unge bad his moder bred, 

& seide he was afingred pat he was nei3 ded (vv. 330-333). 


'@ Extracts from this fragment have been printed by P. Meyer in Romania, 
XXXVI, 188 ff. 
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Accordingly, forced by the famine, Jacob sends his sons to Egypt 
for corn. The mention of the chaff makes it likely that the missing 
leaf contained the story of the chaff floating down the Nile. 

In Cursor Mundi, moreover, which in the account of Joseph 
shows close agreements with Jacob and Iosep, the story of the 
chaff is found in complete form: 


In bokis find we of a wile 

Pat Ioseph did pat was sotile, 

De chaf of corn he kest vmquile, 

Into pe flum pat men call Nile, 

For-qui pat watir pat rennis bare, 

To Iacob hus it has pe fare (vv. 4749~4752). 


Betid pan in a littel quile 

Iacob 3ode walkand bi pe Nile; 
He sau apon pe watris reime 

Chaf cum fletand wid pe streme. 
Of pat sight wex he ful blith 

And til his sonis he tald it suith, 
“Childer,” he said, “ze list and lete, 
I sau chaf on pe water flete; 
Queben it comis i can noght rede, 
Bot doun it fletis ful god spede. 

If it be comen fra fer land 

Loke quilk of 3u sal take on hand 
For vs all take pis trauaile, 

Par-of es gode we ta consaile. 
Agayn pe flum to folu pe chaf, 
Corn pare sal we find to haf” (vv. 4777~4792). 


A minor variant from the scriptural narrative occurs in connec- 
tion with the visit of the brethren to Egypt. The Bible states that 
Joseph’s silver divining cup was placed in Benjamin’s sack on the 
second journey of the brothers to Egypt. Jacob and Iosep (vv. 
400 ff.) and Cursor Mundi (vv. 4857 ff.) connect this incident with 
the first visit instead, though the cup was not concealed in the 
sack of Benjamin, for he had not yet come. Jacob and Josep is 
alone in making it a golden cup, and also differs from the Bible 
in representing the cup as the property of Pharaoh instead of 
Joseph. In regard to this latter point Cursor Mundi vacillates. 
The sergeants in arresting the departing brethren charge them 
with stealing the King’s treasure (vv. 4901 ff.), but when Joseph 
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gives his account of the affair before the assembled Egyptians, 
he states— 


pai stall mi cupe a-wai to lede (v. 4936). 


In describing the effect upon the aged Jacob of the news that 
Joseph was still living, both Middle English poems add graphic 
details to the picture. The Vulgate states merely: ‘Quo audito 
Jacob, quasi de gravi somno evigilans, tamen non credebat eis.” 
When he was finally convinced that the good news was true, 
“revixit spiritus ejus.’”’ In the English poems Jacob is bedridden 
when his sons return from Egypt. Jacob and Josep gives a par- 
ticularly lively account of the scene which follows: 


po Iacob iherde pat Iosep was iliue, 

Nas neuere for his child fader so blipe, 

He caste awei his crucche, his mantel he feng, 

Feire he platte his her wip a selkene streng. 

He toc his benetene bat wip pal that was biweued. 

‘Of sor & of serewe nou ich am bireued, 

For nou me punche} pat ich mai flen as an ern 

For pe loue of Iosep, mi leueste bern,’ 

Iacob rod singinde, such hit were a child, 

‘For be loue of Iosep nou ich am 3ung & wild’ (vv. 513-522). 


The narrative in Cursor Mundi, though less picturesque, is quite 
as detailed: 


Quen iacob, pat in bedd was wonn, 

Herd pam neuen ioseph his sun, 

pan bigan his ert to light 

And in his bedd can sitt vp-right (vv. 5161-4). 


Pan wex iacob ferly fain, 

His bodi bigan to quick again. 

“Gif me mi clothes,” pan said he, 
“And hastily pat we graithed be, 
Childer,” he said, “lat vs gang, 

For into egipt thinc me lang.” 

Israel wid pis vp lep, 

Pat bi-for miht noght strid a step. 
Widuten asking ani help of son, 
Pat quake wid ilk a lim was won. 

Pat first for eld miht noght wel spec, 
To hast his sonis wald he reke, 

He cries on baim as 3ong man were (vv. 5187-99). 
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I do not know whether the Old French translations already referred 
to afford any precedent for the variation from the Biblical account 
in transferring the charge of theft to the first visit to Egypt or 
for the description of Jacob’s joy on learning that Joseph is alive. 
The details in this latter scene, however, are such as any good 
story-teller might have added to give vividness to his narrative. 

The episode of the famine in Egypt is prolific in legendary 
material as the many examples just noticed testify. A still further 
instance appears in Mandeville’s Travels, in connection with the 
account of the pyramids. Mandeville rejects the notion that the 
pyramids were used as sepulchers: rather, they were Joseph’s 
granaries in which grain was stored against the seven years of 
famine: 


Now also I schall speke of another thing pat is bezonde Babyloyne 
aboue the Flode of Nile toward the desert betwene Affrik t Egypt pat is 
to seyne of the Gerneres of Joseph pat he leet make for to kepe the greynes 
for the perile of the dere zeres. And pei ben made of ston full wel made of 
Masounes craft Of the whiche ij ben merueylouse grete & hye And the 
topere ne ben not so grete. And euery Gerner hath a 3ate for to entre 
withinne A lytill hygh from the erthe For the lond is wasted & fallen sithe 
the Gerneres were made. And withinne pei ben all full of serpentes And 
abouen the Gerneres withouten ben many scriptures of dyuerse langages. 
And summen seyn pat pei ben sepultures of grete lordes pat weren som- 
tyme but pat is not trewe for all the comoun rymour & speche is of all 
the peple bere bothe fer & nere bat pai ben the Garneres of Joseph And 
so fynden pei in here scriptures & in here cronycles. On pat opher partie, 
3if bei weren sepultures bei scholden not ben voyd withinne Ne pei scholde 
haue no 3ates for to entre withinne. For yee may wel knowe bat tombes 


& sepultures ne ben not made of such gretness ne of suche highness, - 


Wherfore it is not to beleue pat pei ben tombes or sepultures.“ 


I have found no other account in which the building of the 
pyramids is ascribed to Joseph but the theory was evidently 
current that they were used as storehouses for grain because 
William of Boldensele, in his Latin pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
argues at length against the belief, saying it was held only by the 
simple. 

6. JOSEPH AS A DIVINER 


In the Bible story Joseph, by his own statement, figures as a 
diviner. When his brothers are brought before him with the stolen 


“ Mandeville’s Travels, ed. P. Hamelius, EE7S, Or. Ser. 153, p. 34. 
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cup, which has been discovered in Benjamin’s sack, he frightens 
them by asking: ‘‘Cur sic agere voluistis? an ignoratis quod non 
sit similis mei in augurandi scientia?’”? (XLIV:15.) Divination 
to the medieval ecclesiasts, however, was a very questionable 
science; the men who practiced it were demon-inspired and were 
not to be relied upon. Such is the warning given to the unlearned 
by a twelfth-century English homilist: 


Ne acse pu nanre wicce raedes, ne sech pu riht aet daeden. Sodlice 
God ascuned swylce ping.“ 


From this point of view Joseph’s own admission would seem to 
place him among the practitioners of the “fals horible and damp- 
nable” science. Yet he is not taken to task by the Middle English 
exegetes. Skillful as these men were in quoting the Scriptures, 
they were more skillful still in explaining them away when it 
suited their purpose. A judicious omission here and there, an 
ambiguous English rendering of a clear Latin passage and the 
nefarious practices of the Hebrews were made to fit neatly into 
the medieval code of ethics. These attempts to extenuate Joseph’s 
practices, while not strictly legendary, are of sufficient interest 
to be noted. 

There is no possible ambiguity in the passage in Genesis quoted 
above: in the Hebrew the word used is menahesh, the literal trans- 
lation of which is “prognosticator from omens’**; this meaning the 
word retains in the Greek and in the Latin. Yet Alfric, who was 
the first to turn the book of Genesis into English, translated this 
passage as follows: 


& he cwaep to him; Hwi woldon ge swa don? Wendon ge paet ge mihton 
[be]diddrian minne gelican?” 


Again, the author of the Middle English Genesis and Exodus avoids 
express mention of divination: 


do quat Josep, ‘“‘ne wiste ge nogt 

Sat ic am o wol witter Sogt? 

Mai nogt longe me ben for—holen 

Quat—so—euere on londe wurS stolen” (vv.2329+2332). 


“ Early English Homilies, ed. R. D-N. Warner, EETS, Or. Ser. 152, p. 7. 

« M. Gaster, the latest writer on divination (Jewish), Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. IV, p. 807. 

The Old English Heptateuch, ed. S. J. Crawford, EETS, 160, Gen. XLIV> 15. 
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It is evident that this is an intentional alteration, for the Historia 
Scholastica—the source book he usually follows in slavish fashion— 
repeats the very phrase of the Vulgate in this passage: 


Illi autem redi erunt ad Joseph. Qui ait: An ignoratis quod non sit 
similis mihi in augurandi scientia.” 


The easiest method of evading the difficulty was, of course, to 
omit the passage altogether. This the author of Cursor Mundi 
does, although he treats this section of the Joseph story at greater 
length than any other Middle English writer: Joseph reads his 
brothers a long sermon, exposing their perfidy before a great 
“‘gedderinge of folk’’; he recounts the many benefits they have 
received at his hands and laments that such generosity should 
be requited so miserably, concluding with the statement, “If yee 
giue dome, pan sal pai hing” (v. 4946). The same omission occurs 
in Iacob and Iosep: Joseph shakes his head sorrowfully at his 
brothers and curses treachery since it brings so many guiltless 
men to ground, but he does not refer at all to his own ability to 
divine. The omission of this part of the story in other Middle 
English versions can perhaps be explained by the brevity of 
treatment.*® 

The second difficulty which confronted the medieval theologians 
was presented by the rather extraordinary word Zaphnath-paaneah, 
the name which was given to Joseph by Pharaoh in gratitude for 
Joseph’s services in the interpretation of dreams. The Vulgate 
turns the name into Latin: ‘‘Vertitque nomen ejus, et vocavit eum 
lingua aegyptiaca, Salvatorem mundi” (Gen., Chapter XLI, 45). 
The Rabbins, etymologizing Zaphnath-paaneah as a Hebrew 
word, interpreted it as “revealer of a secret’? and Josephus 
(xpyrta@v évperjv, Ant., ii, 6, 1) and Theodoret (ray amoppjtwr, 
éuunvevrny, 1, p. 106, Schulz) interpreted it similarly. This mean- 
ing, it will be conceded, admirably suits the context in Genesis, 
since the name was bestowed on account of Joseph’s success as an 
interpreter of dreams. 


47 Petrus Comestor, Migne 198. Liber Genesis, Cap. XCV. 

48 Even in so recent a work as The Pulpit Commentary (ed. Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence and Rev. J. S. Exell), however, an attempt is made to lessen the evil im- 
plications of Joseph’s speech: 

Divination by cups was practised by the ancient Egyptians. But no reason to 
suppose that Joseph actually used this art. It would have been inconsistent with 
his habitual faithfulness to God, and with the ascription to him alone of the power 
to reveal secrets. He was now acting a part (p. 49). 
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Jerome, however, set this definition aside in favor of “‘salvator 
mundi” which still stands in the Vulgate. Isidore, likewise, though 
mentioning the Hebrew interpretation, rejects it and suggests an 
Egyptian etymology: 

Joseph ....hunc Pharao Zaphanath Phaaneca appelavit, quod He- 
braice absconditorum repertorem sonat ....tamen quia hoc nomen ab 
Zgyptio ponitur, ipsius linguae debet habere rationem. Interpretatur 
ergo Zaphanath Phaaneca A°gyptio sermone salvator mundi. (Orig., 
vii c 7, t. iii, p. 327, Arev.) 


After Isidore, most Church Fathers*® list both meanings: “a re- 
vealer of a secret,’”’ and ‘‘savior of the world.” 

Old and Middle English writers, accordingly, had before them 
two interpretations of the name given to Joseph. The unanimity 
of their choice is, therefore, significant. £lfric’s translation of 
Genesis is the first example: he rendered the word by ‘‘Middane- 
ardes Helend.’’®® €lfric, it is true, here gives a literal translation 
of the Vulgate, but it is noteworthy that he fails in his comments 
to record the alternative interpretation, though he must have 
known it, since his writings demonstrate his familiarity with the 
Church Fathers. The second example is the author of the Middle 
English Genesis and Exodus. Peter Comestor, his direct source, 
explicitly gives both meanings for the name: 


Et vocavit eum lingua Agyptiaca Phanecphane, id est Salvatorem 
Mundi, quod Graece Pontiphanec dicitur, Hebraice tamen sonat ab- 
sconditorum inventorem.™ 


But the English writer apparently saw something objectionable 
in “absconditorum inventorem”’ and so wisely decided to omit 
both meanings. The third example is Cursor Mundi, which is also 
based in large part on the Historia Scholastica. Cursor Mundi, 
however, recognizes only one meaning: 


His name pai chaunged, fra pat our, 
And cald him “‘warld sauueour’”’ (vv. 4664 f.). 


Wyclif is the first English writer who records both meanings for 
this word. His translation in the text reads: 


“°S. Augustinus. Migne 34. Quaest. in Heptateuchum CXXXV; S. Hieronymus. 
Migne 23, p. 1049; Joannes Zonaras. Migne P.G. 134, I, p. 78; Angelomus. Migne 
215, Comm. in Gn. CXV; Rabanus Maurus. Migne 107, Comm. in Gn. CVII. 

50 The O. E. Heptateuch, EETS 160, Gen. XLI: 45. 

5! Historia Scholastica (Migne Patrel. 198), Gen. Cap. xcii. 
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And he turnede the name of Joseph, and clepide him bi Egipician lan- 
gage, the sauyour of the world. 


But in the margin he gives the other interpretation: 
“In Ebrew it is schewinge priuitees, as Jerom and Lire seyen. 


It is outside of our province to solve the etymological puzzle 
presented by this word. Our present endeavor is to show that 
in medieval time a prejudice existed against the “interpreter of 
dreams,”’ and that the glosses on this word probably arose from a 
desire to free Joseph from any implication or connection with 
magic arts. 

A third task, however, still remained for the Christian apologists 
in defending the reputation of Joseph: namely, to explain his 
frequent appearance in the scriptural narrative as an interpreter 
of dreams. To the ecclesiastical mind in the Middle Ages most 
dreams were hallucinations, either the false imaginings of a dis- 
torted fancy or, even worse, illusions inspired by the devil. Not 
even the freest translator, however, could suppress the inter- 
pretation of dreams in telling the story of Joseph. But where 
omission is not practicable, it is still possible to explain. And in 
the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, one of the Greek Fathers, one 
finds the explanation which was generally accepted throughout 
the Middle Ages. According to Gregory, Joseph and Daniel— 
these two names are usually associated in patristic discussions of 
dreams—did indeed interpret dreams and their interpretations 
came to pass. Nevertheless, most dreams are false and the case 
of thése men is not to be taken as an example. They were vicars 
of God in the land of the pagans, and on their prophecies depended 
the fate of empires. 

Essentially the same explanation of dreams—not only those 
which Joseph interpreted but those of the other Biblical characters 
—is given by Robert of Brunne in Handlyng Synne. Cato and 
many wise clerks after him warn against dreams. Put no charge in 


8 T quote the following statement from the article of R. S. Poole in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of the Bible (sub Zaphnath-paaneah): “Various forms of this 
name, all traceable to the Heb. or LXX original, occur in the works of the Early 
Jewish and Christian writers, chiefly Josephus, from different MSS and editions 
of whose Am#. (11.6.1) no less than eleven forms have been collected, following 
both originals, some variations being very corrupt.” Poole gives a full account 
of the history of the word. Francis Llewellyn Griffith, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, translates the word as “Said God, he liveth.” 
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such vanities unless it is certain they come “burgh pryuyte.” 
Joseph the patriarch, Joseph the father of Christ, and Daniel the 
prophet would have placed no importance on their dreams had 
they not known them to be the secret instructions of the Lord: 


“3yf pey ne come purgh pryuyte 

Pat god wyl shewe me or pe, 

Iosep of dremys had 3yue no kepe 
What hym was shewed yn hys slepe, 
Pat fadyr and modyr and al -hys kynde, 
purgh hym shuld bey wurshyp fynde. 


Also hyt was shewyd pryuyle 

To Iosep pat wedded oure lady 

Pat with pe chyld pey shuldé fle 

To Egypt, that yche cuntre. 

Pys ys clepyd reuelacyun, 

To shewe before what ys to doun. 
3yf bey com noght burgh stodyynd, 
Pat tokene ys of selkoupe byng, 
Daniel had noght wyst byfore 

pe dreme of Nabugodonésore.* 


Such dreams, the context indicates, come only on important 
occasions and being important, these occasions are also rare. God 
does not whisper nightly to the inmates of every hut or hovel. 
If one has been troubled by a vision, he should not consult a 
soothsayer or interpret the dream himself—the rank and file of 
laymen too easily become the dupes of the devil; one should seek 
out some holy man who through penance has achieved a clarity 
of outlook denied to his fellows. 

Thus on all three counts—his indictment of himself, his question- 
able name Zaphnath-paaneah, and his interpretation of dreams— 
Joseph was exonerated. His character remained unimpugned. 
He was not to be ranked with the soothsayer and the diviner, 
with the dealers in necromancy and the workers in witchcraft, 
for such men were guilty of black magic. 

Legends concerning Joseph were not confined even to the 
events of his life, but stories were told of the burial of his body 
and the marvelous means by which his coffin was discovered 
to Moses. These stories and the reflection of them in Cynewulf’s 
Elene and the Middle English Genesis and Exodus have already 


% Handlyng Synne, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS 119, vv. 428-446. 
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been discussed by Professor O. F. Emerson in his paper, “The 
Legendfof Joseph’s: Bones in Old and Middle English,’™ and it 
is not necessary to repeat what he has said. A reference may be 
added, however, to the interesting group of Talmudic texts 
relating to the burial of Joseph’s coffin at the bottom of the Nile 
and its recovery by Moses, which were published by R. Schréter 
more than half a century ago.® 
FREDERIC E. FAVERTY 


Western Reserve University 


4 Mod. L. Notes, XIV (1899), 166-67. 
5 “Bar-Hebraeus Scholien,” Zft. der deutschen Morgenl. Gesellshaft, XXIV 


(1870), especially pp. 537-540 











II 
THE PEARL AND ITS JEWELER 


To calle hyr lyste con me enchace 
Bot baysment gif myn hert a brunt 
I seg hyr in so strange a place 
Such a burre my3t make myn herte blunt. 


HE modern reader of The Pearl, like the poet himself, would 

fain call the little maid of the vision by her own name, for this, 
he feels, would supply the key to the whole poem. The manifold 
allegory of The Pearl is designed, after all, to enhance its central 
figure, as are the multiple colors against which her little person 
is thrown into relief. We propose in this article, not only to call 
the maiden by her name, but also to suggest a name for the author 
of this masterly elegy and of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

To the modern man, who sends his mental traffic down one-way 
streets, the intricate maze through which medieval thinking 
habitually pursued its calm and uninterrupted course, is bewilder- 
ing. Even Fact—the mainstay of the moderns—had many facets 
in the Middle Ages. At that time, when, to every thinking man, 
the whole universe was a symbol, when moral allegories lurked 
in every object in nature, and when, quite literally, there were 
sermons in stones and animals, the simplest statement of fact was 
capable of multiple interpretation. 

Sometimes the overgrowth of interpretation was so luxuriant 
as to obscure the original fact; nevertheless medieval authors 
did not deny the importance of literal reality. Thus an incident 
in the Old Testament might be interpreted allegorically as a 
prefiguration of events in the New Testament, ¢ropologically 
for the inculcation of moral truth, or anagogically with reference 
to the future life;! but this did not in the least negate the historicity 
of the incident. 

This is an important and arresting truism. The attempted 
sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, the father offering his son, was 
commonly looked upon as a prefiguration of the sacrifice of Christ, 
and was employed by artists as a plastic commentary on the Cruci- 
fixion scene;? yet no writer or artist thus employing the ancient 


1 These terms are taken from Emile Male’s L’Art Religieux en France (XIII* 
Siécle). 

? Cf. for instance a carved altar in the Metropolitan Museum of Art which uses 
Abraham and Isaac, as well as other scenes in the Old Testament, to foreshadow 
the Crucifixion. 
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sacrifice would deny its historical veracity. That is a modern 
heresy. 

But in their earnest endeavor to get the medieval point of view, 
scholars have not infrequently out-Heroded Herod. They have 
been so absorbed by the allegorical, the tropological, and the 
anagogical interpretations that the possible historicity of their 
subject has sometimes escaped them. Perhaps no piece of medieval 
literature has suffered so much from this neglect as has The Pearl. 
The first commentators, to be sure, confined their attention to 
interpreting the ostensible purpose of the poem, stoutly maintain- 
ing that it expressed the grief of a father for the loss of his child,’ 
who was spoken of sometimes as the jewel itself and sometimes 
as a little girl. But since then the critics have been more concerned 
with the moral and theological content of the poem. Carleton 
Brown, for instance, made a penetrating study of the theology of 
The Peari,* particularly of the author’s attitude to the relative 
values of merit and grace in the scheme of salvation. William 
Henry Schofield argued that the poem could not be an elegy written 
by an ecclesiastic (as he appeared to be) to commemorate a chiid 
of his, since such a child would necessarily be illegitimate; moreover, 
he pointed out that the two persons in the poem never refer to 
each other as father and daughter. He concluded, therefore, that 
“the child so-called never had any physical shape on earth, and 
that the poem is really a celebration of the virtue of clean maiden- 
hood.’ He also elaborated the suggestion (made by E. K. Rand*®) 
that the author of The Pearl was indebted to Boccaccio’s four- 
teenth eclogue’—a genuine elegy—for style and plan of treatment. 

G. G. Coulton,® in his reply to Schofield’s argument, pointed out 
several possibilities by which an ecclesiastical author could have a 
legitimate child (though he did not dispose of the objection that 
the language of the speakers in the poem is not paternal or filial 
in tone, or that the words father and daughter are not used). 
Charles G. Osgood further insisted® that of the many symbolical 


3 E.g., Israel Gollancz, ed. of the poem, 1891. 

4 “The Author of The Pearl considered in the Light of his Theological Opinions,” 
PMLA, XTX (1904), 115-153. Professor Brown, by setting the limits of the poet’s 
faith, was really helping to define him historically. 

5 “The Nature and Fabric of The Pearl,” PMLA, XIX, 154-215. 

* Jbid., 204, n. 

7 Oskar Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, p. 79 ff. 

® Modern Language Review, II (1906), 39-42. 

* Ed. of The Pearl, Boston, 1906, Introd., p. xxxiii. 
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interpretations attached to the pearl, maidenhood was by no 
means the most obvious or traditional one, either in the poem or 
elsewhere. In a second article Schofield answered some of the 
objections raised by his critics, and re-stated the grounds for his 
opinion.” 

After this prolonged debate on the question: ‘Allegory vs. 
Elegy?’’, Jefferson B. Fletcher," in an important article which 
unfortunately has been seldom cited, reminded the readers of the 
poem that it is not necessary to exclude either interpretation 
inasmuch as medieval allegory is always capable of a manifold 
interpretation. After quoting significant parallels to the wording 
of The Pearl in De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis of Albertus 
Magnus,” Professor Fletcher asserts that it is possible to grant 
all of the allegorical interpretations which the critics have proposed, 
and still believe in the historical existence of the child, just as 
Albertus in allegorizing everything connected with the Blessed 
Virgin regarded her none the less as an historical personage." 
Much the same conclusion has been expressed more recently in 
different words by W. K. Greene," and yet Sister Mary Madeleva," 
in the most recent study of the poem, reaffirms its spiritual values. 

It is fortunately unnecessary, after Professor Fletcher's article, 
to preface the present inquiry by demonstrating that the historical 
fact of The Pearl is not opposed to its allegorical significance. 
Rather, the study which is here proposed, turning aside from the 
problem of allegorical interpretation, deals entirely with the his- 
torical identity of the child and of the poet. 

As author of the poem the only names which have been proposed 
are: ““Huchown of the Awle Ryale’’* and Ralph Strode.’’ Both of 


10 PMLA, XXV (1909), 585-675. 

11 “The Allegory of The Pearl,” JEGP, XX, 1-22. 

12 B. Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, Parisiis MDCCCXCVIII, vol. 36. 

43 Fletcher, in drawing parallels between the Virgin and Pearl, stresses the fact 
that both were called singularis. In so far as this epithet is concerned, we believe 
it just as likely to have been applied to Pearl from the lapidaries. These treatises 
stress the uniqueness of pearls: Unis a num per ce k’est sule. (E.g., see Studer and 
Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, Paris, 1924, Margarita.) The poet’s interest in 
stones is unusual. Cf. Stanza x. 

“ “The Pearl, A New Interpretation,” PMLA, XL (1925), 814-27. 

% Pearl, A Study in Spiritual Dryness, New York, 1925. 

6 Sir Frederick Madden attributed Gawain and the Green Knight, and by im- 
plication, therefore, The Pearl, to ““Huchown,” because of a passage in Wyntoun’s 
Chronicle. See Huchown of the Awle Ryale by George Neilson, Glasgow, 1902. 

17 Israel Gollancz, Introduction, 1892. 
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these suggestions, however, have been ruled out on linguistic 
grounds, since the poem is written in a dialect different from that 
which must have been spoken by either of the two men. The 
identity of the poet is, then, still an open question. And no con- 
jecture has yet been offered as to the identity of the child. 


I. WHO WAS PEARL? 


Our theory concerning the immediate purpose of the poem— 
which, let it be said again, is not intended to invalidate its moral 
and spiritual interpretations—is, briefly this: The Pearl is an 
elegy written on the death of Margaret, granddaughter of Edward 
III, not by her father, but by some one closely connected with 
her father and the court and (possibly as guardian) with the 
little girl herself. This would explain the unfilal, unpaternal lang- 
uage, the epithets (such as rya/) used in descriptions, and, since 
the earldom of the girl’s father was Pembroke, the use of a western 
dialect by the poet, who, even though born in Wales, might well 
have employed West Midland English. 

Before turning to the facts which are to be presented, let us 
summarize the contents of the poem: 

The poet enters an arbor in the “high season’’ of August, near 
the spot where he had lost his precious pearl, and, overcome by 
the fragrant odors of the flowers there, falls asleep. While in 
this slumber, he sees a marvelous vision. Across the stream which 
flows by his arbor, appears a glorious country, radiant with light, 
and in this country he beholds a maiden whom he had known well: 
she was dearer to him “than aunt or niece.’”’ She is richly clad in 
a gown of white, all trimmed with “pearls of ryal prys” and on her 
head she wears a coronet encrusted with pearls set in the design 
of the fleur-de-lys. He addresses her as “Pearl,” seeks to cross 
the stream to her, but is warned not to. Heaven is not thus easily 
attained. Pearl tells him that she is the bride of Christ and a 
Queen of Heaven. Naturally the poet protests: ‘Strange it is that 
thou, who didst live but two years on earth, and knewest not the 
Pater Noster or Creed, art crowned a queen; countess surely had 
been enough.” Pearl replies, however, that tender years and lack 
of knowledge are no bar to Heaven for those who come pure, 
even though untried by experience; further, that all the pure are 
made kings and queens in Heaven, where Mary is Empress. 
The poet, who is tenderly anxious about the maiden, is still 
unconvinced. She attempts to reassure him by the use of parable 
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and theological argument. When he is more calm, he is permitted 
to see her in the Heavenly City, the New Jerusalem, near Christ, 
in the throng of maidens. This is the highest assurance of her 
welfare that he may have, but the dreamer desires yet more. He 
attempts to attain the other shore, falls down, and awakes in his 
arbor—on the very spot where he let his Pearl slip through his 
fingers. 

Now let us investigate the facts about the fourteenth-century 
personages who may be concerned in this elegy. Edward III, 
it is well known, was passionately fond of pearls, and he was a 
devotee of St. Margaret, whose name signifies pearl. In 1333, 
he founded a perpetual service in honor of this Saint in a monastery 
near Berwick, to commemorate the victory which he had won 
over the Scotch at Halidon Hill on the eve of her festival.’* In 
1346, his daughter Margaret was born; and in 1359, at her marriage 
to John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, he gave her, appropriately 
enough, 2,000 pearls as a wedding gift..* It is also recorded that 
Edward crowned with a chaplet of pearls*° a French knight whom 
he had captured; that he gave over 20,000 of them to his mistress, 
Alice Perrers;?" and that he was fond of wearing them himself.” 

Concerning the daughter, Margaret, whose marriage was sig- 
nalized by the gift of 2,000 pearls, we know little. In 1367, the 
King authorized the payment of £100 for tombs for her and for 
another daughter, Mary, both of them in Abingdon Abbey.” 


18 (Euvres de Froissart, ed. Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussells, 1875, XX, 
50; Robert of Avesbury, Historia de Mirabilibus Gestis Edwardi III, Oxford, 1920, 
p. 23. 

19 Issue Rolls of Thomas de Brantingham, Bishop ‘of Exeter, ed. F. Devon, 
London, 1835: 10 Dec. 33 Ed. III: To Simon Bochel, in money paid to him in 
discharge of £216 135 s. 4 d. which the Lord King commanded to be paid him 
for the marriage of Margaret, the King’s daughter. 

20 Dict. of Nat. Biog., “Edward III.” 

31 Schofield, PMLA, XXIV, 588. 

2 CEuvres de Froissart, XX,53 (a command of the King for ‘‘unam coronam de 
rubro velvet operandam cum grossis perlis, unam tunicam armorum—” quoted 
by the editor from the royal accounts for 1338-39). 

% Issue Rolls, 41 Ed. III. Most modern authorities state either that Margaret 
died before her marriage (e.g., James P. Phillips, History of Pembrokeshire, London, 
1909, p. 362) or that she left no issue when, after being married in 1359, she died 
in 1367 (e.g., George F. Beltz, Memorials of the Garter, London, 1841, p. 175). 
Judging from the epithet “our son” applied by the King to Pembroke in 1366 (Pat. 
Rolls. 40 Ed. III) as in contrast to “our kinsman” of the early rolls, Pembroke’s 
marriage, though arranged for in 1359, was not consummated until 1366-67. 
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But of particular importance to us is the fact that when Margaret 
died, she left a child—who was also named Margaret. Apparently 
the Bishop of Lincoln became responsible for confirming the ap- 
pointment of clergy for the livings in her feudal property, which she 
had inherited by her mother’s death. The document which proves 
this—and incidentally the existence of the little girl herself—is a 
letter addressed by John of Gaunt to the Bishop of Lincoln: 


In the matter of the church of Thurleston in your diocese, which is 
now vacant and dependent upon our presentation on account of the 
minority of Margaret, daughter and heir of Margaret Hastings deceased, 
who held of us by feudal service, we wish to present to you our dearly- 
loved cleric Robert Erethede, asking you to admit the aforementioned 
man to the church, and that you ordain him in the same, and do whatever 
other things are incumbent upon you by virtue of your pastoral office. 
In testimony whereof we have ordained our seal to be affixed to the present 
documents, given in our manor of the Savoy, 3 December 1371. 


This document is dated 1371, four years after the child’s 
birth. There is great likelihood, however, that she had died 
two years before in 1369,—the year of the plague—because a 
document of the Close Rolls of 49 Ed. III, mem. 23, records an 
arrangement made in 1369, whereby if Pembroke died without 
issue, his property should revert to the King.* ‘This provision 
would hardly have been made in this form, without mention of 
his daughter, if she were then living; nor is she mentioned in the 
Pembroke records of later date. Moreover, the matters referrred 
to in John of Gaunt’s register for the year 1371 and thereabouts, 
have to do with affairs which he had been unable to attend to 
during his stay in France, 1368-69. A document which mentions 
Margaret in 1371 need not necessarily indicate, therefore, that 


* John of Gaunt’s Register Entry 182. “Ad ecclesiam de Thurleston vestre 
Diecesis vacantem et ad nostram presentacionem spectantem racione minoris 
etatis Margarete filie et heredis Margarete Hastynges defuncte, que nobis tenuit 
per servicium militare, dilectum clericum nostrum Robertum Erethede vobis 
presentamus intuitu caritatis, rogantes quatenus ipsum Robertum ad ecclesiam 
predictum admittere et eum in eadem instituere velitis, ceteraque peragere que 
vestro in hac parte incumbunt officio pastorali. In cujus rei testimentium presenti- 
bus literis sigillum nostrum duximus apponendum. Data in manerio nostre de 
Savoyes tercio Decembris anno millesimo cccm® septuagesimo primo.” This entry 
is duplicated in number 192, the only change being the correction of Robert 
Erethede to Robert de Staunton. 

% See also Patent Rolls, 43 Ed. III, mem. 26, given at Westminster, Feb. 20, 
1369. 
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she was still alive then; and there is negative evidence that she 
was already dead in 1369, two years after her mother’s death.” 

John Hastings, father of the infant Margaret, was a favorite 
of Edward III. After his marriage he was referred to in the Patent 
Rolls as the “King’s son,’’’? whereas he had appeared formerly 
as his “ward” and “kinsman.”’ There is abundant evidence that 
he came in contact with many distinguished men of his day, 
especially with some of the literary figures. After the death of 
his first wife, he married another relative of Edward’s, namely 
Anne, daughter of Walter Mauny (celebrated knight of Frois- 
sart’s Chronicle) and of Margaret Plantagenet.2® He and Walter 
Mauny and John of Gaunt are frequently mentioned in the same 
breath in the accounts of the war in France. 

More significant still, John Hastings was brought into direct 
contact with Froissart, chronicler and poet, by his association 
with Edward and Philippa and Walter Mauny.”® He became a 
patron of Froissart by virtue of this connection, and the Flemish 
poet makes due acknowledgement. In an elegiac, reminiscent 
poem, Le Joli Buisson de Jonece, he receives a consolatory visit 
from Philosophy (which recalls Boethius and The Pearl itself)*° 
and a command from her to celebrate the seigneurs and noble 
dames who had been his patrons. First, Queen Philippa is men- 
tioned in a passage of genuine admiration and regret: 


Car elle me fist et crea. 


Next, the author laments the subject of Chaucer’s Book of the 
Duchesse, Blanche of Lancaster (who, like Philippa and little 
Margaret Hastings, also died in 1369), and others as well: 


Aussi sa fille de Lancastre 

Haro! mettés moi une emplastre 
Sus le cuer, car, quant m’en souvient, 
Certes souspirer me convient 

Tant sui plains de melancolie! 


% Issue Rolls, 41 Edw. III. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, Feb. 15, 1367: grant to Walter 
Tyrell. 

27 43 Edw. III, mem. 26. 

%8 A papal dispensation was necessary for this marriage, since Anne was related 
on"herjmother’s side to John Hasting’s first wife. Both ladies were of the royal 
family. See Cal. of Papal Registers, 1368. Kal. July, Montefiascone, f. 50. 

i?° Oeuvres de Froissart XXII, 341. 

*° Schofield pointed out the similarity between Pearl and the Lady Philosophy 

of Boethius. PMLA, XIX, 175. 
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Elle morut jone et jolie 

Environ de vingt-et-deux ans, 

Gaie, lie, friche, esbatans, 

Douce, simple, d’umble samblance 
La bonne dame ot a nom Blance. 
J'ai trop perdu en ces deus dames... 
Encor ot la noble Royne 

Une fille de bonne orine 

Ysabiel, et de Couci dame. 

Je doi moult bien proyer pour l’ame; 
Car je le trouvai moult courtoise 
Ancois qu’elle passast oultre Oise. 
Le Roy d’Engleterre autant bien. 

Son pere me fist ja grant bien, 

Car cent florins, tout d’un arroi, 
Recue a un seul don dou Roy. 


The next patrons are of particular interest to us: 


Aussi dou Conte de Herfort 

Pris une fois grant reconfort. 

Des dons monseigneur de Mauni 
Me lo; ne pas ne les reni, 

Et son fils de Pennebruc voir 

En a moult bien fait son devoir.* 


Thus a poet who was a follower of John Hastings might easily 
have come in contact with court personages and with court 
fashions in poetry, might have known Froissart personally, and 
might have been thoroughly cognizant of the conventions of the 
marguerite poetry,” and the elegies which were just then so 
profoundly influencing Chaucer (cf. The Legend of Good Women 
and The Book of the Duchesse). That the poet may have known 
Chaucer, also, seems very likely.* 

Nine definite figures, then, may have pertinent connections 
with the poem: Margaret Hastings, who died at two; Margaret, 


3) Poesies de Froissart, ed. J. A. Buchon, Paris, 1829, pp. 334-335. A dedi- 
cation at the head of vol. 4 of the Chronicles in several Mss, refers to Frois- 
sart’s service of Philippe: “et pour |’ amour du service de la noble et vaillant 
dame a qui j’ estoie, tous autres grands seigneurs, ducs, comtes, barons et cheva- 
liers, de quelconques nations qu’ils fussent, m’amoient et me veoient volen- 
tiers. ... ” (Ibid, 13). 

“That the Pearl poet may have been influenced by the Marguerite poets 
was first suggested to us by Professor W. W. Lawrence. For this valuable sug- 
gestion and for reading our MS we are deeply indebted to him. 

% Osgood p. xxi. 
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her mother, who was the Countess Pembroke; Edward III, her 
grandfather; John of Gaunt, her uncle and guardian; John Hastings 
her father; Anne Mauny, who was her father’s second wife; Sir 
Walter Mauny, the brave knight, father of Anne; Froissart, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Mauny, Gaunt, and Pembroke; and last, 
but not least, the poet of The Pearl himself. Let us see how certain 
lines in The Pearl suggest facts in the lives of our cast. 

The name of the maiden and her earthly estate is probably sug- 
gested in the very first line of the poem: 


Perle plesaunte to Prynces paye. 
Let us venture to read this line as follows: 
Margaret, pleasant for Prince’s pleasure. 


We are justified in translating “Perle’’ as Margaret, since the 
popularity of the lapidaries would assuredly have made the 
meaning of the word familiar at the court of Edward. 

This line, then, shows plainly that a child is meant, and if we 
accept a secondary historical interpretation of the opening line, 
along with the allegorical one, we many see in it an indication 
that she was connected with royalty. Even without further clues 
we might have done well to search household records for a girl 
of the name of Margaret. 

Fortunately, we are saved what might have been an arduous 
task. Stanza 41 of The Pearl contains so much potential bio- 
graphy that it is worth quoting entire. Margaret has just told 
the dreamer that she is a queen in Heaven. He objects: 

That cortayse is to fre of dede, 

Yf hyt be soth pat pou cone; saye; 
Pou lyfed not two er in oure pede; 
Pou cowbe3 never God nauber plese ne pray, 
Ne never nawper Pater ne Crede. 

& quen mad on pe fyrst day! 

I may not traw, so God me spede, 

Pat God wolde wrybe so wrange away; 
Of countes, damysel, par ma fay, 

Wer fayr in heven to halde asstate, 
Aber elles a lady of lasse aray; 

Bot a quene!—hit is to dere a date! 


This fixes definitely the age of the little girl—she was not quite 
two years of age when she died.* Even allowing for the whimsical 


% That is, if the poet is to be taken literally. 
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tone that the poet assumes toward himself as the dreamer (it is 
the attitude which Chaucer takes, by the way, in the Book of the 
Duchesse), may there not be a special! historical significance in 
his thought that Pearl is worthy to be a countess in heaven, but 
that to presume to be a queen is preposterous? Was Pearl by any 
chance a countess in her own right? 

Even the poet is a little dubious about this, for he adds, “Or 
else a lady of less array [than countess].” If these are biographical 
facts they certainly were definite: the girl Margaret, who died 
when a mere infant, seems to have some claim to the title of 
countess, but that title is not clear, even in the mind of the poet. 

Little Margaret Hastings may have been “plesaunte to Prynces 
paye”’ on earth as well as in Heaven since she was the daughter 
of Margaret, daughter of Edward III. Furthermore, for a short 
period after the death of her mother, she was clearly a countess 
in her own right, there being no other heir to the Pembroke title. 
But her father was already (in 1368) contemplating marriage 
with Anne Mauny, and in event of issue therefrom, Margaret 
Hastings would indeed be a “lady of less array.’”"* Here is another 
indication of the probable subject of the elegy. 

When the dreamer first beholds Pearl, she is clad in ‘‘araye 
ryalle” (1. 191), all bedecked with pearls: 


Perle; pygte of ryal prys 

Pere mogt mon by grace haf sene, 
Quen pat frech as flor-de-lys 
Doun pe bonke con bose bydene. 


If “ryal prys” may be translated “of royal worth” or ‘‘of royal 
purchase,”’ it is quite possible that the poet recognized the actual 
pearls worn by the maiden. Are they perhaps the very pearls 
which the King gave to her mother and which upon that parent’s 
death had descended to her? This is quite likely. The “araye 


* Calendar of Papal Registers, 1368, Kal. July, Montefiascone, f. 50. 

* Whether Margaret Hastings would legally be a “‘lady of less array” is a 
question for the lawyers to settle. Our point is that the poet himself is not clear 
as to what to call her, and cautiously adds this phrase to her title of countess. 
Perhaps he was not forgetful, either, that ‘(Dame Mary de St. Pol, Countess of 
Pembroke,” her grandmother, wife of Aymer de Valence, was still alive. It should 
be remembered that his dilemma is the result of trying to give the utmost satis- 
faction to both the living and the dead, and to use terms that do double duty for 
spiritual and temporal values. For Mary de St. Pol see Calendar of Letter Books 
(London) H. p. 348. 
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ryalle” and the mention of the fleur-de-lys seem to link her defi- 
nitely with the royal family. Edward III reinforced his claim to 
the French throne by wearing costumes decorated with the French 
lily.3? 

Both Gaunt, Margaret’s uncle, and Hastings, her father, were 
in France when the little girl died. This would explain line 211: 


Her semblaunt sade for doc or erle. 


Here ‘‘sade” means “grave” or “concerned” rather than ‘“de- 
jected,” its more modern meaning.** The line may mean that 
Margaret’s face was grave with anxiety over the safety of Gaunt 
and Pembroke (perhaps an over-specific interpretation), or it 
was surprisingly grave for one of the high estate of dukes and 
earls. “‘For doc or erle’’ cannot be a rhyme tag, as Osgood insists 
(p. 65), for not only does our poet avoid this cheap literary prac- 
tice, but also he never descends to inanity by giving a line no 
meaning whatsoever. No better proof of this can be offered than 
the great variety which he manages to give his refrains. Indeed 
it is very difficult to fancy what other interpretation could be 
suggested for the line than the one we have given here. 

Assuming for the moment that the maiden was Margaret Hast- 
ings, we now turn to the question of the identity of the poet. 
And first let us try to define his precise relationship to the little 
Countess of Pembroke. He says of her 


164 I knew hyr wel, I had sen hyr ere, 


and 
233 Ho wat3 me nerre ben aunte or nece— 


These lines imply that the poet was bound to her by affection, 
though not necessarily by blood relationship. Moreover, the child 
speaks to him (1. 439) as “‘Sir,’’ and he to her as ‘‘Damsel’’ (1. 489), 
both of them epithets of‘respect rather than intimacy. It is worth 
while recording that damsel is used as the technical appelation 
of Margaret, the mother, in the dispensation granted to John to 
marry a relative of hers after her death: here she is spoken of as 
“the late Margaret, daughter of King Edward, damsel, whom 
the said earl had married.’*® Here, by the way, is an explanation 


* The fleur-de-lys appears in profusion upon the seal of John de Hastings. He 
is the only Pembroke to use it. Cf. Archeologia, XXI, 205. 

%* Cf. Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, 2127; William of Palerne, 228; and especially 
The Destruction of Troy, 3789, suggested by Osgood. 
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for the absence of any reference to the child’s mother in the poem: 
she was dead. Furthermore, the poet would be restrained from 
any allusion to her by Hastings’ impending marriage to Anne 
Mauny. It has been gratuitously supposed that she was the 
author’s wife and had been unfaithful to him, and that the silence 
concerning her was a punishment for her misbehavior! | The atti- 
tude of both Pearl and the poet leads us to suppose that he was 
a person of some consequence in the Pembroke household, but 
plainly not the equal of either Margaret in rank. 

Finally, our hypothesis of a court poet connected with John 
Hastings would explain the similarities in literary treatment 
between The Peari and Chaucer’s Book of the Duchesse and Legend 
of Good Women, since both men were ultimately affected by the 
Marquerite poetry of the French.** Professor Lowes has already 
pointed out the importance of this literary convention initiated by 
Guillaume de Machault so far as Chaucer is concerned, and the 
details need not be rehearsed here. Suffice it to say that the author 
of The Pearl evidently belonged to the same literary circle, and 
knew its conventions.“' Our conclusions about him are curiously 
in accord with the surmise of Professor Osgood: 


Our poet was a person who had enjoyed great advantages. His 
reading, both religious and secular, shows this. ... . His skill in argu- 
ment, his occasional use of terms as “pretermynable” and “property,” 
indicate a clerk. Along with this is the frequent reflection of the courtly 
life, and of familiarity with the best manners both of men and women, 
all of which suggests wide experience in the world, not only at the 
university, but in noble households. In the best sense our poet was an 
aristocrat.@ 


II. WHO WROTE THE PEARL? 


Is it possible to suggest anyone in the circle of John Hastings 
who might have written the poem? There are some clues to be 
followed; let us see where they lead. Although the results of our 


% Cal. Papal Reg., 1368, Kal. July, Montefiascone, f. 50. 

“ For parallels with Chaucer, see Osgood, xxi. See our statement above for 
comparison of The Pearl with Froissart. Note the Pearl-poet’s use of ‘‘mariorys”’ 
for either the stone or the flower, lines 206-8. 

“ This was no secret thirty years after the composition of the poem. Observe 
that in the crude drawings in the MS (f. 38) a large daisy is drawn at the feet of 
the maiden and another at the feet of her interlocutor. 

* Pearl, Introduction p. liii. 
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pursuit may be inconclusive, they are, perhaps, worth recording, 
if only as hints and suggestions. In the first place, it is highly 
unlikely that the Earl himself was the poet. The drawings in the 
MS, though of doubtful authority, represent a man older than 
Pembroke was at this time. Furthermore, the King’s “‘son”’ was too 
busy during the life of his little daughter to have taken more than 
a conventional interest in her. Finally, the repeated notices of the 
Count’s infidelity to his wife lead us to doubt his interest in his 
daughter. Nor is John of Gaunt, one-time guardian of her estates, 
more likely. There is no indication that he was a poet; and during 
the two years of her life, he was even busier than her father. 
Neither of these men is of the type of the dreamer. The poet had 
lamented her alone (because her father and uncle were out of the 
country, and her mother dead?): 


(242) Art pou my Perle bat I haf playned, 
Regretted by myn one an nyghte? 


Yet he had some definite relation to the child: 
(233) Ho watz me nerre ben aunte or nece. 


She was too young to have had a tutor, a person who otherwise 
might satisfy the requirements. Was the poet, perhaps, her im- 
mediate guardian? 

This seems so probable that we may profitably inquire who, 
among Pembroke’s followers, was likely to so honored. 

Now it happens that John Hastings showed a signal mark of 
favor to five of his secular clerks just before leaving England in 
1369: he enfeoffed them with all his lands,“ no doubt because he 
had had proof of their singular attainments and because he could 
trust them. Perhaps he had given his little daughter into the 
charge of one of them two years before. The names of these men 
are Walter Amyas, John Abraham, John Donne, David Perkyns, 
and John Pratt. Is it possible to pick Margaret Hastings’ guardian 
among these men? 

Concerning David Perkyns, we have been able to discover noth- 
ing; nor of John Abraham. Walter Amyas is described in the Pem- 
broke records as “his clerk, attorney-general of the said earl’’“— 
certainly a position of trust. In the different royal records Amyas’ 


“ E.g., in The Brut of Engelonde, EETS 
“ Close Roll, 49 Edw. III, mem. 23. 
“ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 42 Edw. III, mem. 23. 
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name must appear more than thirty times, but always in a legal 
capacity. There is nothing to indicate that he was a poet. 

Another name in the list of Hastings’ clerks, however, seems to 
promise better results. In 1368, when Hastings was contemplating 
a second marriage, John of Gaunt became little Margaret’s legal 
guardian. But John of Gaunt himself, being forced because of the 
wars in France in 1368-9 to be out of the country, must have had 
something to do with the appointment of her guardian pro tempore. 
Of Hastings’ clerks, we can more easily determine the one whom 
Gaunt probably selected. In that invaluable register of his an 
entry appears, twice recorded, in which he refers to one of Pem- 
broke’s clerks as “‘nostre ame vallet Johan de Donne” and presents 
him with the living from a valuable estate in the ““Rape de Has- 
tynes, County Sussex.’* No other clerk of Hastings’ can be con- 
nected with Gaunt in any way. Is it not possible that John Donne 
was appointed guardian of the child, and that this living was 
Gaunt’s acknowledgement for that service? 

Donne’s name indicates that his family came originally from 
Wales or Western England. John Donne, the Elizabethan poet, 
came of a family of Welsh extraction, using the same coat of arms 
as did Sir Edward Dwnn in the fifteenth century.‘” Finally the 
phrase “nostre ame vallet,” used by Gaunt in referring to Donne, 
would indicate special favor, and is not dissimilar to the ‘‘noster 
delectus valet’’ used by Edward III of the poet Geoffrey Chaucer. 
There seems to be some reason for suggesting John Donne as both 
the guardian and the poet. He is at least the most likely of the 
men surrounding Pembroke and Gaunt of whom we have been able 
to find some record. Further trace of him may be more fittingly 
presented in connection with another poem attributed to the author 
of The Pearl. 


Ill. STR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Of the three other poems in the manuscript of The Pearl, gener- 
ally conceded to be by the same author, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight is most deserving of our attention for the light it sheds on 
the authorship of The Pearl. It has generally been conjectured 
that this delightful romance is a poem connected with the Order of 


* Op. cit., Entries 496, 497. 
47 D.N.B., “John Donne.” 
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the Garter,“* and that it was written for the festivities attending 
the annual feast of that order on St. George’s day, April 23, proba- 
bly in 1370." 

The possible allusions to the Garter in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight are many. Its closing line is followed by the famous motto 
of that order,®° ‘““Honi soit qui mal y pense,” the presence of which 
can hardly be explained unless it has some connection with the 
poem. Further details suggest that it was no mere caprice. In the 
poem the benchers about Arthur seem to the Green Knight to be 
“bot berdlez chylder” (1. 280). This suggests that the most con- 
spicuous rank of them are but novitiates. Gawain quite decidedly 
is a neophyte—the weakest of all the assembly, he tells the king 
(1. 354). This, the reader will admit, is not the true Gawain of song 
and legend. Furthermore, the Green Knight is armed with an axe 
so decorated that it suggests a rod or instrument of initiation: 

Wyth tryed tasseles perto tacched innoghe 
On botoun of be bry 3t grene brayden ful ryche (ll. 219~220.) 


The year and a day which elapses in the poem resembles the year 
of good conduct not infrequently required of an aspirant to a secret 
order. The device of the pentangle (emblematic of the five knightly 
virtues) is the insignia, perhaps, of that order. Finally, the chastity 
tests followed by the ineffectual strokes of the Green Knight sug- 
gest the trials and ceremonial stroke of initiation (similar, for 
example, to the dubbing of a knight). That these things may have 
other than this significance is cause for concern only to one not 
acquainted with the possibility of manifold allegory in medieval 
poetry. The point to be noted here is the obvious connection of 
this poem with some secret order. 

That this order was that of the Garter is perhaps indicated by 
the fact that after the third chastity test Gawain puts on a com- 
plete costume very like that worn by the Knights at this period, 
1370-5! 


48 John Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, p. 69; I. Jackson in Anglia, 
XXXVIT, 395. 

* John Hastings had been admitted to the Order of the Garter in December, 
1369. A poet of his household could hardly have been interested before then. 
In 1370 Hastings, Mauny, and Gaunt were all listed for robes. (Cf. G. F. Beltz, 
Memorials of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, xiii and 8.) 

5° Beltz, p. xiii. 

51 Beltz, pp. 3-9; Manly, 60. Note the actual vestments—cloak, hoed, surcoat 
and garter. The color of these garments changed yearly, though blue predominated. 
It was the order of the Blue Garter (Froissart C. 213). 
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He were a bleaunt of blwe pat bradde to pe erthe, 

His surkot semed hym wel bat softe wat; forred, 

And his hode of pat ilke henged on his schulder, 
Blande al of blaunner were babe al aboute (Il. 1928-31). 


The green girdle placed about Gawain’s waist by Bercilak’s wife 
brings to mind the wearing of the girdle about the waist by the 
knights of that order,®? while Arthur’s command that it shall be 
worn as a baldric suggests (though less accurately) the collar with 
the ornaments and long braid, also a feature of the Garter costume. 
It should be remembered that Arthur was holding a fifteen-day 
feast when these events took place, just as the Garter festivities 
customarily lasted fifteen days, according to Froissart.® 

Nor must it be forgotten that the patron saint of the Garter was 
St. George, for in the two versions of the St. George legend, both 
current in England at this time, there was sufficient similarity of 
chivalric theme for the poet of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight to 
feel that his romance would be appropriate to the Garter festivities. 
In the more popular medieval version, which represents St. George 
as a knightly and adventurous sort of person, the hero beheads a 
dragon which he finds in a wild, marshy place. Moreover, he in- 
structs the princess to pass a girdle about the monster, thus render- 
ing it harmless and ‘“‘docile as a hound.’** These are some of the 
traits which may have caused the author to choose the Gawain 
and Green Knight story for a Garter poem. We should not for a 
moment maintain that the St. George legend is an analogue or 
source for the story of Gawain and the Green Knight, but we do 
believe that it suggested to the poet the fitness of the Gawain story 
for the festivities about St. George’s day. 

All studies of Gawain and the Green Knight lead one ultimately, 
of course, to a consideration of the Beheading Game episode in the 
Irish story of Bricriu’s Feast. There are seven analogues in 
medieval romance, of which Gawain is but one. These seven have 
been studied in detail by Professor Kittredge, and more recently 
by Professor Loomis, who has pointed out details of remarkably 
close similarity between the English and Irish versions, including 


8 Beltz, p. lii. 

58 Chapter 213. : 

* S. Baring Gould, The Lives of the Saints, IV, 305. See also Alfric’s Lives of 
the Saints, EETS. 

% G. L. Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight, Cambridge, 1916. 

% Roger S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, New York, 1927. 
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some that do not appear in the French. He identifies Curoi in the 
guise of the bachlach (churl) with the green Sir Berkilak, and sug- 
gests that the combination of the beheading game with the tale of 
the Green Knight’s wife may already have been made in Ireland 
and that all seven medieval versions are independently derived. 

It is easy to become involved in a maze of tenuous possibilities 
and conjectures, and many of these details may seem quite irrele- 
vant to the problem of the authorship of The Pearl. But we give 
them for what they are worth, as suggestions which may lead others 
to more definite results than we have obtained. And one of these 
suggestions does connect Pembroke’s household with story tellers 
in Ireland. It was not difficult for a poet and clerk in the employ 
of Pembroke to obtain some version (possibly in French)*’ directly 
from Ireland. During this period Edward III insisted that all the 
English landholders in Ireland lend aid in person or by attorney®® 
to the lieutenant governor. Now Pembroke was frequently repre- 
sented by proxy in Ireland, his attorneys usually being his clerks.5® 
From 1367 to 1369 inclusive the lieutenant governor of Ireland was 
the very picturesque character, Gerald Fitzgerald, Count Des- 
mond, of whom the following sketch is given in the Dictionary of 
National Biography: 


The Irish annalists are enthusiastic in his praise. The “Four Masters” 
describe him as ‘“‘a cheerful and courteous man, who excelled all the English 
and many of the Irish in the knowledge of the Irish language, poetry, and 
history.” (IV, 761; cf. note on p. 760.) He was called ‘“‘Gerald the poet,” 
and some short French verses attributed to him still survive in the “Book 
of Ross or Waterford,” in Harl. MS 913 f 15>, with the title ‘‘Proverbia 
Comitis Desmond.” The point of these is not very evident beyond an 
ingenious play upon words (Croker, Popular Songs of Ireland, p. 287). 
He is also described as a mathematician and magician. He died in 1398, 
but the Munster peasantry long believed that he had only disappeared 
beneath the waters of Lough Air, near Limerick, and that every seven 
years he revisited its castle.®° 


Here is an Englishman in Ireland who would be as likely as any- 
one to know the original combination of the Beheading Game and 


57 Though not a necessary step, this would explain many of the differences in 
the Kittredge and Loomis theories. 

58 Dict. Nat. Biog. Articles: Lionel, Duke of Clarence, Gerald Fitzgerald, Sir 
William de Windsor. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 43 Ed. II, Mar. 8, 1369; also Cal. Papal Rolls, Mar. 13, 1371. 

8° Dict. Nat. Biog., “Gerald Fitzgerald.” 
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Chastity Test. And certainly Pembroke’s clerks in Ireland were in 
constant touch with him. If all of these “‘if’s” hold, the clerks could 
have brought home to the poet in their own household the original 
legend of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight which they learned of or 
obtained through Gerald Fitzgerald. The consummate art with 
which he eventually handled it is no more than one would expect 
from the poet who had written The Pearl. But this point is extra- 
neous to our main argument. 

To return to more definite connections. The production of a 
poem especially suited for a feast of the Garter on St. George’s day, 
in 1370, suggests in the poet a person closely associated with the 
English court, even if he was also closely associated with Pembroke. 
Now at least two of those clerks of Pembroke whom we have 
already considered as possible authors of The Pearl, found high 
employment in Edward’s court while their master was in France. 
These were John Donne and John Prat, and it remains for us to 
marshall and record what little evidence we can concerning them. 
The latter became the “King’s minstrel,” while the former was 
appointed “‘valet of the King’s kitchen’”—which meant that he 
held himself ready to supply whatever entertainment the King 
demanded. 

Two entries concerning these men, both from the Issue Roll, 44 
Edward III, are valuable enough to quote in full: 


Thursday, 25 April 

To John Donne, valet of the King’s kitchen, to whom the Lord the 
King, by his letters patent, lately granted 60 s yearly, to be received at 
the Exchequer during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the 
same Lord the King. In money paid to him, in discharge of the 30 s 
payable to him for his allowance—to wit, at Easter Term past, by his 
Writ of Liberate, amongst the mandates of this Term 1.10.0 


Tuesday, 30 Day of April 

To John Prat, the King’s minstrel, to whom the Lord the King, by kis 
letters patent, lately granted 7} d. daily, to be received at the Exchequer 
during his life, for the good service rendered by him to the same Lord the 
King. In money delivered to him, in discharge of his same wages—to wit, 
from ist day of October last past unto last day of March following, for 
182 days, counting each day, by his writ current of Privy Seal, amongst 


the mandates of Michealmas Term last past, with the names of many 
others 5.12.96 


*! See also entries of October 12 and Nov. 8. Issue Rolls 44 Ed. III. 
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Here we find two of Pembroke’s former clerks, Donne and Prat, 
appearing in court records of the year in which we should naturally 
look for the composition of Gawain. Is either of these men likely 
to have been the author of The Pearl? If so, which one? It may 
seem fantastic to attempt any answer to these questions. Even if 
we could be certain beyond a doubt that the subject of The Pearl 
is Pembroke’s daughter; even if the author of the poem was demon- 
strably connected with Pembroke as clerk, we should have too little 
evidence about the clerks themselves to choose our man. This 
much may be said, however: we have seen that John Donne held 
positions of honor and responsibility under both Pembroke and 
John of Gaunt, and received rewards for them, and that the court 
entry concerning him is dated just after the feast of St. George. 
These are indications in his favor, especially since no other clerk 
of Pembroke appears in the service of John of Gaunt at the time 
when the latter was concerned with the affairs of Margaret Hast- 
ings. On the other hand, John Prat is definitely mentioned as the 
“King’s minstrel’’—which sounds much more like a poet than “valet 
of the King’s kitchen!’ The question must necessarily remain an 
open one. We can merely present such evidence as we have been 
able to gather, hoping that another investigator may begin where 
we have been compelled to stop, and settle the matter once for all. 
It is to be observed, however, that the case of Margaret Hastings as 
the subject of The Pearl is not dependent on the authorship of the 
poem by any one clerk whose name is known to us. We await 
eagerly the positive demonstration which we feel is most likely to 
come along the lines indicated here. 

OscaR CARGILL 
N ew York University MARGARET SCHLAUCH 











III 


WAS GILBERT PILKINGTON AUTHOR OF 
THE SECUNDA PASTORUM? 


N HIS recent paper, ‘The Authorship of the Secunda Pastorum’ 

Mr. Oscar Cargill brings forward an entirely new suggestion. 
Observing that the same bob-wheel stanza is used in the burlesque 
poem known as the Turnament of Totenham,? he makes a detailed 
comparison with the Towneley Play which discloses a series of 
striking similarities in humor and in characterization as well as in 
metre and language. The reader’s surprise when these resemblances 
are called to his attention is quickly succeeded by astonishment 
that they had not been observed previously. On the basis of these 
similarities Mr. Cargill very plausibly concludes that the Turna- 
ment is also the work of the Wakefield playwright. And whatever 
difficulties one may find in following the further steps in Mr. Car- 
gill’s argument, he deserves the thanks of all students of the early 
drama for throwing this new light on the activities of the author 
of the Secunda Pastorum. 

But having gone thus far, Mr. Cargill wishes, if possible, to find 
a name for his author. The Wakefield playwright, of course, is 
anonymous: nor is any name attached to the several texts of the 
Turnament. But among the MSS of the Turnament Mr. Cargill 
notes one, a well-known miscellany in the Cambridge University 
Library, which includes also a text of the Northern Passion. 
At the end of this poem, though not at the end of the Turnament, 
appears the name Gilbert Pilkington. From the appearance of 
this name in this single MS, he draws the threefold inference: (1) 
Pilkington was the author of the Northern Passion; (2) he was, 
therefore, the author of the Turnament, to which his name is not 
attached; (3) he was also, ex hypothesi, the author of the Secunda 
Pastorum. This conclusion, however, is one which must be carefully 
examined. 

Pilkington’s supposed authorship of the Northern Passion is 
based on the colophon attached to the poem in Cambridge Univer- 
sity MS Ff. 5. 48: 


1 PMLA, XLI (1926), 810-31. 

2 Percy’s Reliques (Edinburgh 1858), II, 10-20; Hazlitt’s Remains of Early 
Pop Poetry (London 1866), III, 82-97. 

3 See the description in my ed. of the Northern Passion, E. E. T.S., Or. Ser. 147, 
p. 14. 
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Explicit Passio Domini 
nostri ihesu chrisli Quod Dominus Gilbertus 


Pylkyngton Amen. 


Thus far the colophon is in large letters: below in smaller letters 
is added: 


Finis adest mete venit explicit ergo valete* 


The first point to be determined is whether “Quod Dominus Gil- 
bertus Pylkyngton”’ denotes author or scribe. Previous to Mr. 
Cargill, authorities have said scribe;> but he points out with reason 
that a scribe would scarcely sign his name in the middle of a manu- 
script and nowhere else. Accordingly, this colophon must have 
been copied into Ff. 5. 48 from an earlier MS. The question then 
arises whether Pilkington was author \f the Passion or merely the 
scribe of this earlier MS. The words “Quod Dominus Gilbertus 
Pylkyngton” might, of course, denote the author, as Mr. Cargill 
shows by reference to the New English Dictionary.’ On the other 
hand, quod was also frequently used with regard to a scribe: 
“Explicit quod lewestoi” after Chaucer’s Compleynt to his Empty 
Purse in Cambridge University MS Ff. 1. 6,7 and in MSS des- 
cribed by Mr. Herbert in the Catalogue of Romances, ‘Quod Im- 
pingham”’:® “Amen quod Johannes Smyth’’:® “Quod frater Johan- 
nes Englys ord. pred.’’;!® “Quod Broun”’." A closer parallel to the 
phrasing in MS Ff. 5. 48 is the colophon “Expliciunt Gesta Ro- 
manorum Quod R” in Hereford Cathedral Library MS O.iii.5.% A 
more expanded formula, recognized by Horstmann as scribal, is 
found in Cambridge University MS Dd.1.1 at the end of the 
Northern Homily Collection: 


4 Mr. Cargill’s statement: ‘The colophon appears on fol. 47 in a MS of 132 
leaves” (p. 827) is slightly in error. The MS has 140 leaves, and the colophon is 
on fol. 43a. 

5 Mr. Cargill (p. 826) quotes Hartshorne; see also Sir Sidney Lee, D.N.B., 
XLV (1896), p. 293. 

® P. 826, note 26. 

7 Professor C. S. Northup of Cornell University found this reference for me in 
Fliigel’s Concordance to Chaucer. The stroke over the n is not given in Miss Ham- 
mond’s Bibliographical Manual, p. 392. 

8 J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances III (London 1910), 254. 

® Ibid., pp. 333, 336. 

10 Tbid., p. 521 and cf. p. 315. 

1 Tbid., pp. 622, 637. 

12 Tbid., p. 271. 
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Dominicalia evangelia et miracula valde bona et notabilia in lingua 
Anglicana, quod Staundon. Dives divitias non congregat absque dolore, 
Non tenet absque metu, nec deserit absque dolore, quod Staundone.” 


Furthermore, the “ergo valete,”” which Mr. Cargill states was not 
the usual farewell of a scribe, occurs as a scribal addition to the 
“Alphabetum Narrationum” of B. M. Additional MS 25,179: 


Finis adest mete. nunc explicit ergo valete. 

Pro merce tali; nunquam tantum calamavi. 

Sed retributum; fore largum. iam puto tutum. 
Preco Dei narrat. quod quarcus ego vocor errat.' 


In this case certainly the Latin quotation seems to have been added 
by a weary scribe concluding his labors. The colophon to the 
Passion, then, might refer either to author or to scribe. 

Nevertheless, the use of the title Dominus and the elaborate 
capitals in which the name is displayed make it probable that the 
scribe who copied Pilkington’s name in MS Ff. 5. 48 in the colo- 
phon of the Northern Passion understood him to be the author 
of that poem. 

It is doubful, however, whether the ascription in this MS can 
be regarded as possessing any authority. Pilkington’s name is lack- 
ing in the other eight MSS" of the Northern Passion so that the 
ascription to him rests on the unsupported testimony of this single 
MS, which, according to Sir James Murray, was written in “‘the 
middle of the 15th century.’"* Not only is Cambridge University 
MS Ff. 5. 48 a late MS, but it offers a decidedly poor text of the 
Northern Passion." When the relationship of the MSS. of this 
poem is examined, it appears that the existing Cambridge MS (F) 
was copied from a lost MS (d), which was copied from another 
lost MS, which may have been copied from the original. Very 
likely still other MSS actually intervened, but F was at least three 
removes from the original, and over a hundred years later. It is 
unlikely that five other MSS (D, I, Ad, G;, and G,), all presenting 
a better text than F, should have omitted an author’s signature 
which F alone preserved. Much more probably a MS intermediate 


18 Horstmann, Altengl. Leg., neue Folge (1881), pp. Ixvii, lxix. 

M4 Catalogue of Romances, III, 440. 

6 I exclude the two fragmentary MSS, which do not contain the end of the 
Passion; see EETS, Or. Ser. 147, pp. 9-17. 

% Thomas of Erceldoune, ed. J. A. H. Murray, EETS, Or. Ser. 61, p. Ivii. 

17 EETS, Or. Ser. 147, pp. 39-41, 47. 
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between d and F was sighed by Gilbertus Pilkington; and the 
scribe of F copied the signature, perhaps himself believing that 
he was naming the author.'® At all events, the evidence of the 
Cambridge MS is not sufficient to establish Gilbert Pilkington as 
the author of the Northern Passion; and unless he wrote the 
Passion, no reason remains for connecting his name with the Turna- 
ment and the Secunda Pastorum. 

Conceding, however, for the sake of argument, that Pilkington 
was the author of the Northern Passion, what reason is there for 
regarding the T7urnament as the work of the same person? Mr. 
Cargill summarizes his argument under four heads: “‘(1) from 
tradition, (2) inclusion in the same manuscript, (3) use of alliter- 
ative verse, and (4) antagonism to romance materials.’’'* These 
four points may be briefly considered. 

(1) The “tradition” that Pilkington was the author of the 
Turnament consists in the fact that it was ascribed to him in 1631 
by William Bedwell, who first printed this poem. But apparently 
Mr. Cargill failed to observe that Hartshorne had already called 
in question Bedwell’s authority for this statement: 


Bedwell, we are told, held this poem to have been written by one 
Gilbert Pilkington, thought to have been sometime parson of Tottenham, 
and author of another poem entitled “‘Passio domini Jesu Christi.’””’ From 
these circumstances I apprehend that Bedwell published from this very 
MS and that his authority for attributing either poem to Pilkington was 
no other than the rubric before noticed.”° 


In other words, the “tradition” recorded by Bedwell appears to be 
nothing more than an inference based upon the colophon in the 
Cambridge MS. And it has been rejected—probably on this 
ground—by Sir Sidney Lee in his article on Gilbert Pilkington.” 


18 Mr. Cargill (p. 819) accepts my statement that the dialect of F is of the 
northern part of the West Midlands, and implies that very little difference would 
be evident between the speech of western Lancashire and that of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. Since Mr. Cargill and I agree that the scribe found Pilkington’s 
name in his copy, the real question is not the dialect of F, but of the Passion itself. 
A study of the rime-words (EETS, Or. Ser. 147, pp. 21-22) indicates that the 
Passion may have come from the district around Wakefield; but since it shows none 
of the fifteenth-century characteristics noted below, the language, as well as other 
considerations, indicates an earlier date than the Secunda Pastorum. 

19 Art. cited, p. 829. 

%0 C. H. Hartshorne, Anc. Met. Tales (London, 1829), p. xiv. 

% Dict. Nat. Biog., XV, 293. 
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(2) “Inclusion in the same manuscript”—Mr. Cargill’s second 
point in support of Pilkington’s authorship of the Turnament—is 
even less satisfactory evidence. MS Camb. Univ. Ff. 5. 48, as 
described by Hartshorne, contains no less than twenty-seven pieces 
of verse, of which the Northern Passion is No. 5 and the Turna- 
ment No. 12. Among the contents of this MS are, on the religious 
side, Myrc’s Instructions to Parish Priests and several pieces from 
the South English Legendary and, on the secular side, a Riming 
Chronicle of England, The Mourning of the Hare, Thomas of 
Erceldoune and Robin Hood and the Monk. The mere inclusion of 
two poems in such an extensive miscellany offers no basis whatever 
for suspecting identical authorship unless confirmed by other con- 
siderations. 

(3) Mr. Cargill asserts that the Northern Passion “has the 
same alliterative characteristics’** which appear in the Secunda 
Pastorum and the Turnament. The characteristic alliteration in 
these two poems, as he defines it elsewhere, is as follows: 


The scansion of the line is determined usually by the alliterative 
syllables, as in Anglo-Saxon poetry, with the single exception that the 
riming syllable always seems to demand a stress of its own.” 


The system of alliteration used in the Turnament will be sufficiently 
illustrated by a four-line quotation: 


There was many [a] bold lad ther bodyes to bede: 
Than they toke thayr leve, and homward they yede: 
And all the weke afterward graythed ther wede, 

Tyll it come to the day, that thay suld do ther dede.* 


When the alliteration in the Northern Passion is examined, how- 
ever, a different situation appears. Usually only two words in a 
line alliterate, and many lines have no alliteration. The opening 
lines afford a fair sample: 


Lystenys now I wyll zowe tell 

Of mykell pyte I may 3ow spell 

Off ihesu pat all hase wroght 

And sythen owre sawles full dere boght 
For he wald noght oure saules tyne 
Wyth-owten sakke he tholyd pyne 


® P. 823. 
3 P, 818. 
™ Percy’s Reliques (Edinburgh 1858), II, 13. 
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Thys passion I wald showe tell 
Pare-on me must a stund dwell 
Als Mathew Marke luke & Iohn 
Pare-in acordys in-tyll one 

For to fulfyll pe hald lawys 
He fasted fully fourty dawys.* 


This is far from the rich alliteration of the nine-line stanza; it is 
no more than might be expected in any Northern poem. In fact, 
more copious alliteration appears in the opening lines of the 
Cursor Mundi: 

Man yhernes rimes for to here, 

And romans red on maneres sere, 

Of Alisaundur be conquerour; 

Of Iuly Cesar pe emparour; 

O Grece and troy the strang strijf, 

Pere many thosand lesis per lijf; * 

O brut pat bern bald of hand, 

Pe first conquerour of Ingland; 

O king arthour pat was so rike, 

Quam non in hys tim was like, 

O ferlys at hys knythes fell, 

Pat aunters sere I here of tell. (1-12) 


No one would argue that the alliterative characteristics of the 
Cursor, called by Mr. Cargill “a thoroughly conventional piece 
of work,’”? approach those of the Turnament; and the couplets 
of the Northern Passion are even less marked by alliteration. 
Clearly the verse of the Passion does not connect it with the 
author of the Turnament of Totenham. 

(4) As for ‘‘antagonism to romance materials,” it is in a sense 
true that the author of the Northern Passion intended his poem as 
“a counterblast to the popular romance.’”* So did any adaptor of 
Biblical stories for a popular audience. The Cursor Mundi, for 
example, expresses much more pronounced opposition to the 
romances in lines following those quoted above.”® Yet a distinction 
should be made between antagonism to romance expressed by a 
straightforward narration of Bible stories, and antagonism which 
shows a consciousness of the romance manner. Herod’s directions 
to his “knyghts” about slaughtering the Innocents*® rather 


% EETS, Or. Ser. 145, pp. 3-5. %8 Cargill, p. 823. 
* EETS, Or. Ser. 57, p. 8. 29 EETS, Or. Ser. 57, vv. 1-72. 
7 P. 816. 30 Cargill, p. 824. 
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definitely imitate the style of the romances, and the Turnament 
of Totenham ridicules both the style and the subject matter. In 
the Northern Passion, on the other hand, specifically romance 
devices are not used either seriously or humorously. 

The evidence, then, which attributes the Turnament and the 
Passion to the same author is quite unconvincing. And if the 
Secunda Pastorum is considered along with the Turnament, the 
contrast to the Passion is even more striking. Where in the 
Northern Passion are the signs of “genuine ability in handling 
comic situations” and an “interest in the realistic portrayal of 
native characters’’?*!_ Even in such a likely incident as the story 
of the smith’s wife forging the nails,** the additions of the English- 
man to his French source show no sense of humor and little that 
can be called realism. To be sure, it might be argued that in an 
early translation from the French the author failed to show his 
latent humorous and realistic ability; but in the Northern Passion 
I fail to detect even a latent sense of humor. Without stronger 
evidence than has been presented, I cannot attribute the mildly 
conventional Passion to so vigorous and original a talent as the 
author of the Secunda Pastorum.® 


* Cargill, p. 813. 

® Northern Passion, EETS, Or. Ser. 147, pp. 169-73. 

3 In an addendum (p. 831) Mr. Cargill finds additional proof for Pilkington’s 
authorship of the Towneley Play in Miss Lyle’s discussion of the Northern Passion 
and the Towneley Passion group (Research Publications of the University of 
Minnesota, VIII, 3, 1919). The following points deserve mention. (1) The Passion 
is not “employed extensively in four plays in the cycle.” A critical examination 
of Miss Lyle’s parallels on pages 5-28 indicates that extensive parallels are found 
in Towneley XX (Conspiracy, though she does not cite the closest parallel of all; 
see EETS, Or. Ser. 147, p. 87); and fewer parallels in XXII (Scourging) and 
XXIII (Crucifixion). Those in XXI (Buffeting) are negligible. Mr. Cargill is right 
that my statement in the Northern Passion introduction needs qualification; it 
should read (p. 86): “Except in passages due to York influence, the debt of the 
Towneley cycle to the Passion is confined to Play XX.” (2) The form of the 
Passion used in the “Pilkington stanza sections’ of the Towneley plays is not the 
original version found with Pilkington’s name in Cambridge University MS 
Ff. 5. 48, but the later expanded form of some MSS of the Northern Homily Collec- 
tion (see EETS, Or. Ser. 147, pp. 3-6). If the parallels between the Passion 
and the Towneley plays proved identity of authorship, they would indicate that 
the Wakefield master is not Gilbert Pilkingtoh but the editor of the Northern 
Homily Collection in Harleian MS 4196. (3) “Professor Cady’s theory that the 
couplets and quatrains are editorial” (JEGP, X, 572) has been refuted by 
Mrs. Frank, “Revisions in the English Mystery Plays” (Modern Philology, XV, 
565-72) 
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Furthermore, the dating of the Wakefield master’s work is an 
important consideration. Mr. Cargill places the First and Second 
Shepherd’s Plays as early as 1355,™ his only positive evidence being 
references in the plays to burdensome taxation, sheep rot, and 
perhaps to the Black Death. These passages, however, are general 
in nature, and seem to Mr. Pollard consistent with the state of 
the country fifty years later.» Mr. Cargill also states that the 
date 1355 “brings the plays into the general period of cycle com- 
position in England.”*®* By this I suppose he means the formative 
stage of the cycles, not the long period of the revisions which were 
made before our fifteenth (or sixteenth) century manuscripts. 
When was this formative stage? The Chester cycle, the most 
homogeneous of the four, has sometimes been dated as early as 
132737; but the relation of the vernacular source, the Stanzaic 
Life of Christ, to Higden’s Polychronicon implies a later date, 
probably well within the second half of the century.** For the York 
Plays Miss Smith’s date of 1340-50 has been generally accepted.*® 
And Pollard places the beginning of the Towneley Plays not long 
after.“° The formative period, then, might roughly be stated as 
1340-60. But the Wakefield master’s work is not part of the 
original Towneley Cycle. Students recognize at least three stages 
in the development of the cycle“: an original group of plays in 
couplets and familiar six-line stanzas, a later borrowing from 
York (or a septenar revision), and a still later addition of plays 
in the complicated stanza of the Secunda Pastorum. Clearly even 
if the original Towneley plays were as early as 1340-50, the work 
of the Wakefield master in the last stage of development would 
not belong to 1355. 

In connection with Mr. Cargill’s effort to assign a definite date 
to these plays, Miss Lyle’s suggested date for an earlier stage in 
the cycle may be examined. She believes that the separation of 


* Pp. 811-12. 

% EETS, Ex. Ser. LXXI, pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

* P. 812. 

87 Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford 1903), II, 145; Gayley, Plays of Our 
Forefathers (New York 1907), 130-33. 

3 EETS, Or. Ser. 166, pp. xlii-xliii. 

9 Gayley, p. 133; Pollard, English Miracle Plays (Oxford 1898), p. xxi, gives 
1360. 

4 EETS, Ex. Ser. LXXI, p. xxviii. 

“ Op. cit., pp. xxvii-xxviii; Marie C. Lyle, The Original Identity of the York 
and Towneley Cycles (Research Pub. Univ. Minn. VIII, 3, 1919), pp. 100-1. 
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the Parent Cycle into York and Towneley had taken place before 
1390; that is, that what Pollard called the stage of York borrowing 
was over by that date. Obviously convenient as such a specific 
date is, the evidence for it must be carefully scrutinized. There 
are two steps in her reasoning: (1) where one play in Towneley 
corresponds to two or more in York, Towneley represents the 
more primitive stage; and (2) the Towneley Creation play had by 
1390 been split up into six York plays. Both statements are based 
on insufficient evidence. 

(1) Miss Lyle states: “Some intermediate stage, like that to 
be seen in the Towneley cycle, must have intervened between 
the stage represented by true-Coventry and that represented by 
York in 1415. In certain parts of the Towneley cycle, it is possible 
to see that stage of development, in which the earlier plays had 
already begun to break up, but had not yet reached the highly 
developed stage represented by the Burton lists. The incidents 
presented in the Towneley Creation group are elaborated into six 
distinct plays in York, and the Towneley Passion group of four 
plays into eight plays in York. Single Towneley plays have been 
separated into two or three distinct pageants in York: the Towne- 
ley Conspiracy into three, the Towneley Scourging into two, the 
Towneley Crucifixion into two, the Towneley Resurrection into 
two, the Towneley Magi into two, and the Towneley Noah into 
two. It thus becomes evident that the Towneley cycle represents 
that intermediate stage of development through which the York 
cycle must surely have passed before it reached its present highly 
developed stage.’ There are, then, seven Towneley plays which 
she believes were broken up into two or more plays in the York 
cycle at some time before 1390. This may be true for the Noah 
play (Towneley III, York VIII-IX), though our Towneley Noah 
has been rewritten by the Wakefield master and so is not itself 
part of the original cycle“; also for the Magi (Towneley XIV, 
York XVI-XVII), except that the splitting of the play into two 


® Op. cit., pp. 107-8. Miss Lyle’s theory is not really so different from Pollard’s 
as at first sight appears. For according to her the parent cycle was formed at York 
(p. 106) and the Wakefield crafts used the existing York cycle as a basis for theirs; 
that is, instead of ‘‘borrowing”’ five separate plays, they borrowed the whole set 
and adapted it to their needs. Since Wakefield was a smaller town with less highly 
developed crafts, they would need to condense several York plays into one, and 
thus a play like the Towneley Creation might result. 

4 P. 107. 

Lyle, pp. 87-90. 
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occurred not before 1390 but as late as 1431; and probably for 
the Crucifixion (Towneley XXIII, York XXXV-XXXVI).“ 
But in the Conspiracy (Towneley XX, York XXVI-XXVIILD), the 
Resurrection (Towneley XXVI, York XXXVIII-XXXIX), the 
Creation (Towneley I, York I-VI)’ and perhaps the Scourging 
(Towneley XXII, York XXXIII-XXXIV),** the structure of 
Towneley is such as to suggest the joining of at least two earlier 
plays. This is proved for the Conspiracy,’ and accepted by 
Pollard and Miss Lyle herself for the Resurrection®® In other 
words, Miss Lyle’s statement that Towneley represents a more 
primitive stage of cycle development rests on slender evidence. 
Rather certain of the Towneley plays appear to be an amalgama- 
tion and revision of a stage where there were more crafts and 
more plays. 

(2) The Creation group is important to Miss Lyle in deter- 
mining her date: she needs to show that a parent-cycle play cover- 
ing the Creation through the Expulsion from Eden is found in 
Towneley I; and that York Plays I-VI are a division of some 
such play. Yet the Towneley Creation bears evidence not of 
homogeneity but of revision and combination, as may be seen 
from the following analysis: 


Towneley I York 
1- 60 (aabccb) The Creation, to the fifth day II Plasterers 
61-161 (couplets The Creation and the Fall of I Barkers 
and stanzas) Lucifer 
162-197 (aabccb) Godcreates Adam and Eve III Cardmakers 
198-249 (couplets) God puts Adam and Eve in the IV Fullers 
Garden of Eden 
250-end (couplets) Man’s disobedience and fallfrom V Coopers 
Eden 


(A gap in the MS) Adam and Eve driven from Eden VI Armourers 


Surely it is more reasonable to suppose that the Towneley author 
was combining a series of separate plays such as we find at York 


* Ob. cit., pp. 56-60. 

Op. cit., pp. 83-4. 

‘7 See next paragraph. 

48 The first part treating of the actual scourging has been rewritten by the 
Wakefield master. At stanza 28, the beginning of the processus crucis, the scene 
changes, John enters with a speech that might well be an introduction to a new 
play, and the metre is different. 

4? EETS, Ex. Ser. LXXI, pp. xxiii, xxvi. 

5° Lyle, pp. 47-8, 84-5; EETS, Ex. Ser. LXXI, p. xx. 
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and at Beverley, than to insist that the heterogeneous Towneley 
play was “elaborated into six distinct plays in York.” Now 
unless the Towneley cycle does represent an intermediate stage 
before York, the date 1390 has no significance. How does Miss 
Lyle arrive at that date? Since in 1390 the York Plasterers men- 
tion payment toward their pageant and the Cardmakers toward 
theirs in 1397, each must have had a separate pageant in 1390; 
that is, York II (The Creation to the Fifth Day) was separate from 
York ITI (God Creates Adam and Eve).* Yet if this kind of argu- 
ment is legitimate, it leads to some curious conclusions. In 1388(?) 
the Fletchers mention payment toward their pageant and in 1395 
the Bowers toward theirs™: did the two have separate pageants 
in 1388? Was York XXIX (the Denial and Caiphas) two plays 
in 1388? Furthermore, in 1394 the Glasiers paid toward their 
pageant and the Sadlers towards theirs in 1398"; does that mean 
that the Harrowing of Hell (York XXXVII) was two plays in 
1394? But according to Miss Lyle, this play had its present shape 
before 1390. A more reasonable interpretation of the items in 
the craft records is that “al oeps de lour pagyne de Corpore 
Christi” sometimes refers to a pageant shared with another craft. 
Of course I am not denying that the York Creation plays (like 
the Beverley) were separate at an early date; I am contending 
that Miss Lyle’s 1390 has no significance in reasoning out the 
formation of the Towneley cycle. 

If, then, in attempting to date the Towneley Plays we find 
Mr. Cargill’s suggestion of 1355 far too early for the Wakefield 
master, and Miss Lyle’s 1390 as the separation of York and 
Towneley meaningless, what evidence may be found, especially 
for the Wakefield master’s work? Difficult as it is to discriminate 
in fifteenth-century manuscripts, an application of language tests*’ 
may indicate on which side of 1400 the Secunda Pastorum belongs. 
Open e is confused with close e, since bemeyne 55 (O.E. bimznan) 
rhymes with kene (O.E. céne); mene 130 with keyn and weyn 
(O.E. wénan); and clene 709 (O.E. clene) with meyne and teyn 


51 See the list in Chambers, II, 340. 

% Lyle, p. 107. 

8 Ibid. 

* Lyle, p. 103. 

55 Ibid. 

% Op. cit., pp. 46, 107. 

57 See The Cambridge History of English Literature (New York 1909), I1I, 502-3 
and Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford 1904), VI, xl-xli. 
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(O.E. téona). Syllabic e is disregarded when skard 289 (pa. pple.) 
rimes with hard, shepard, and hederward; and in 648 with upward 
and gard. Uncertainty as to gh appears in syght 284 riming with 
lyft and shyft, though syghtys 137 rimes with nyghtys, lyghtys, 
and wyghtys. In other plays usually attributed to the Wakefield 
master may be found the same characteristics.°* The lateness 
of these forms militates against Mr. Cargill’s suggestion of 1355 
for the Secunda Pastorum, but fits neatly with Pollard’s dating 
in the first decade of the fifteenth century. 

If, then, the Northern Passion belongs to the first third of the 
fourteenth century, and the Second Shepherd’s Play to the early 
part of the fifteenth, clearly they are not by the same author; 
and if Gilbert Pilkington wrote the Passion, he is obviously not 
to be identified with the Wakefield master. As to the Turnament 
of Totenham, Mr. Cargill proves convincingly its marked similari- 
ties in spirit and style with the Second Shepherd’s Play, but only 
the most far-fetched analogy to the Passion. And an exAmination 
of the rime-words of the Turnament shows close kinship with 
the Towneley play, including the characteristically fifteenth 
century forms. We find bede 119 (O.E. béodan) riming with 
lede (O.E. laedan); the past participle spared 86 riming with 
rereward; and foght 168 riming with oloft and croft, though 
elsewhere -ght rimes more regularly.*° There is, however, one 
marked peculiarity of the Towneley play not present in the 
Turnament: the confusion of ay with a and oy with o. This was 
characteristic of the Towneley scribe, and also, as many rimes 
show, of the Wakefield master, though it was probably not found 
in the formative stages of the cycle.* Absence of this peculiarity 


58 In Noah (Towneley III): st. 4, lord:restord:accord:discord; st. 37, fynd: 
behynd:pynd; st. 44, here:were; st. 52, here:there. In the First Shepherd’s Play 
(Towneley XII): st. 3, mene:tene; st. 33, myght:dyght’ :fryght' :benedyght; st. 42, 
chyld :begyld:myld:unfyld; st. 56, lorde:recorde:restorde:worde. In the Buffeting 
(Towneley XXI): st. 7, dowte:owte:sowked:lowked; st. 17, word :bord:spurd :torde; 
st. 24, mene:weyn. 

59 EETS, Or. Ser. LXXI, p. xxviii. 

8 hy3t:ryzt:seveny3t 33; seveny3t:fy3t:myght 42; bry3t:ly3t 149; my3t:sy3tcly3t: 
ply3t 199. 


%! Towneley XIII, swane:wane:fane:payne, st. 5; goys:suppos:noys, st. 25; 
and see also stanzas 26, 37, 48, and 75. 

8 In Towneley I (Creation), V (Isaac), and VI (Jacob), I find only one instance 
in rhyme: peasse:saysse, I, 122. 
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from the Turnament would seem to indicate close relation between 
the poem and the play rather than identity of authorship. 

To summarize: the positive evidence is not sufficient to claim 
Gilbert Pilkington as the author of the fourteenth-century 
Northern Passion. If he did write the Passion, he most certainly 
did not write either the Secunda Pastorum or the Turnament of 
Totenham. ‘These two belong to the fifteenth century, and are 
closely connected in spirit and verse, though one difference in 
dialect would make doubtful identity of authorship. 

FRANCES A. FOSTER 


Vassar College 
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A NEW EXAMINATION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
OF THE TOWNELEY PLAYS 


HE purchase in 1922 by the late Mr. Henry E. Huntington of 

the unique manuscript of the Towneley plays has given 
permanent domicile in the beautiful Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery at San Marino, California, to an invaluable document 
that has passed through many hands during the past century and 
a quarter.' In its new home this document has become accessible 
for fresh study to many American scholars who had never before 
been privileged to see it. 


1 The previous history of the manuscript has been involved, not only in complete 
doubt as to its whereabouts before 1814, but in uncertainty regarding some of the 
dates and conditions of transfer since that date. Incomplete histories of the manu- 
script are found in the EETS edition, pp. ix-xii, and in Chambers’ Mediaeval 
Stage, II, 413. Adding those items which I have gleaned from various scattered 
sources, we have the following genealogy of possession: 

(1) As part of the library of John Towneley (1731-1813) of Towneley Hall, 
near Burnley, Lancashire, it passed, through the sale by Evans of Pall Mall, 
London, on June 8, 1814, for £147 to 

(2) John Louis Goldsmid, from whom it passed, presumably in the Evans sale 
of the Goldsmid library in December, 1815, to 

(3) John North, from whom, through the Evans sale of North’s library in 
May, 1819, it returned, for £94, 10s. to 

(4) The library of Towneley Hall. The MS was in this library in 1822 when the 
Judicium was edited by F. Douce for the Roxburghe Club. It was still in this 
library in 1836 when the editors of the Surtees Society edition thanked Peregrine 
Edward Towneley, Esq., for permission to transcribe the plays. (The inscription 
“Pp. E. Towneley 7 Park St Westminster” appears in pencil on the front fly-leaf 
verso of the manuscript.) I have been unable to find it listed among the “MSS in 
the library of Colonel Towneley at Towneley Hall’ in the fourth report of the 
Historical MSS Commission published in 1874. However, it passed, through the 
second sale of the Towneley library, conducted by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge 
in June, 1883, for £620 to 

(5) Mr. Bernard Quaritch, who still owned it when the EETS edition was 
published in 1897. He sold it in August, 1900, to 

(6) Edward F. Coates, after whose death (August 14, 1921) it was sold, through 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, on February 8, 1922, to 

(7) Mr. Henry E. Huntington, who transferred it to the United States and 
shortly after placed it in its present home. 

For many of the above specific details not previously mentioned in histories of 
the manuscript, see B. Quaritch, Contributions Towards a Dictionary of English 
Book Collectors, 1892-99, and Wm. Y. Fletcher, English Book Collectors, 1902. 
For the ownership of the manuscript previous to 1814, see the latter part of the 
present article. 
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In spite of the fact that the Towneley plays have been twice 
edited (first for the Surtees Society in 1836, and again for the Early 
English Text Society in 1897), no satisfactory description of the 
manuscript has ever appeared in print. In order to obtain an 
exact notion of the state of the manuscript the student of these 
plays has had to piece together items—among them some of the 
highest significance—scattered here and there in introductions, 
footnotes, and bibliographical comments. In these circumstances 
it is quite possible also that still other details have escaped atten- 
tion. Accordingly, with a view to securing any further information 
obtainable and of finding an explanation for certain puzzling 
peculiarities which have previously been noted, I have thought 
it worth while to undertake a systematic examination of the 
manuscript. The ensuing tabulation of facts presenting the 
results of this examination includes, not only all of the previously 
noted facts (so far as they have come to my attention), but a 
considerable number of items of significance hitherto unnoted. 
For convenience of reference, and with a view to presenting for 
the first time a comprehensive account of the document, the items 
have been classified.? 


2 It was through the courtesy of the late Mr. Chester M. Cate, Librarian of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, that I was privileged to make 
this examination. I am deeply indebted to Captain R. B. Haselden, in charge of 
the Manuscript Department, for his generous assistance in deciphering numerous 
scrawls, and in explaining several puzzling peculiarities in the state of the manu- 
script, as well as to several British and American scholars, including Professors 
Charles Sisson, Karl Young, and Joseph Quincy Adams, for codperation in various 
aspects of this investigation. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to the authorities 
of the Huntington Library for permission to reproduce two pages of the manuscript 
(folios 73b and 90a). Reproductions of two other pages of the manuscript will be 
found in the catalogue of the Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sale of Feb. 8, 1922 
(folio 111b) and in the Surtees Society edition, p. xx (portion of folio 80a). 

8 Previous descriptions of the binding (and manuscript) were made: (1) for 
the Sotheby sale of June 27, 28, 1883 (reading ‘olive morocco extra, gold tooling, 
tooled leather joints and gilt edges, by C. Lewis, back broken’”’); (2) by A. W. 
Pollard for the EETS edition, 1897 (merely quoting the Sotheby sale descrip- 
tion); (3) for the Sotheby sale of Feb. 8, 1922 (reading “olive Morocco gilt, inside 
gilt borders, plain blue end-papers, in a red pull-off case”). None of these descrip- 
tions mentions the label on the back or the peculiarity of the separate pieces of 
leather pasted on the front and back covers. The back is not now broken. There 
is no specific description in the Surtees Society edition. I have not had access to 
the sales catalogues published for the three sales of the manuscript previous to the 
publication of the Surtees Society edition (i.e., the Evans sales of 1814, 1815, and 
1819.—See note 1, above). All three of the catalogues in question are listed in the 
printed catalogue of catalogues in the British Museum. 
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A. BINDING. 

Olive morocco gilt. In the center of each cover a coat of arms (described 
below), concealed by a slightly raised diamond-shaped piece of leather 
carefully pasted over, within an oblong panel of 3-line fillets forming an 
interlaced geometrical design. Doublures with inside dentelle borders. 
Plain blue end-papers, white on the inside. Back in six compartments 
with gilt scrolls, except the second with an inscription, “COLLECTION 
OF ENGLISH MYSTERIES. MSS,” and the fifth with “CIR- 
CITER. 1430.” All edges gilt. No binder’s name or mark, but pretty 
certainly the work of Charles Lewis (1786-1836). Red pull-off case. 
Huntington Library accession mark: HMI.’ 

The coat of arms, whose presence beneath the pasted piece of leather 
was first suspected when Captain Haselden and I were giving careful 
scrutiny to the binding, is that of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid (1778+1859), 
London financier and one of the founders of University College, London, 
and second cousin to John Louis Goldsmid, owner of the manuscript 
from June, 1814, to December, 1815: ‘‘Per saltire, erm and ermine, on a 
chief gules a goldfinch ppr. between two roses or. Crest—A demi lion 
arg. in the paws a bundle of twigs erect or, banded az. Motto—‘Concordia 
et sedulitate’.” 
B. Press MARK. 

On folio 1a, just beneath the title, in black ink: 134: 35 

F: 35 

This is almost certainly the press mark of one portion of the Towneley 
family library, going back in all probability to the time of Christopher 
Towneley (1604-1674), the great collector.‘ 
C. NUMBER AND SIZE OF LEAVES. 

132 leaves, twelve inches by eight and one-quarter inches. 
D. SIGNATURES. 

Of the signatures preserved, all are in black ink (in extreme lower 
right-hand corner), except for L and S, which are in red and probably 
the work of the rubricator instead of the scribe. The sewings for all of 
the signatures except the last (V—folios 125-132) can be seen. Folios 
129~132 (containing all of Plays XXXI and XXXII—both out of place) 
may, therefore, have no connection with folios 125-128. 

E. LAcuUNAE. 

1. Between folios 2 and 3 (Plays I and II) twelve leaves missing, 

Sig. A3 to B6. Sig. C1 discernible'on folio 5a. The writing on folio 2b 


* An examination of the Towneley MSS in the British Museum kindly made 
on my behalf by Mr. Eric G. Millar at the instance of Dr. Montague Rhodes 
James has revealed four MSS (Add. MSS 32101 and 321046) bearing press marks 
similar to the one described above. The last three MSS are transcripts by Chris- 
topher Towneley. All four were acquired at the Towneley sale of 1883, the sale 


which disposed of the cycle of plays to Mr. Quaritch. 
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runs to the bottom of the normal writing space, showing that nothing was 
intentionally left blank. 

2. Between folios 15 and 16 (as now numbered) two leaves missing (Sig. 
D4 and DS lacking). End of Play IV and beginning of Play V lacking. 

3. At bottom of folio 19b a full inch of space left from the bottom of 
the normal writing space, showing either intentional omission of following 
material or a breaking off in the material itself. End of Play VII (folio 19b) 
lacking, the last written words being “evermore withouten end.” Folio 20 
is very thin. 20a is entirely blank except for several blurred words in 
very pale ink written on the top line, and evidently a copy (in a late 16th 
century hand) of the first line of the MS on folio 19b (opposite): “All 
that shall stand hym before.” There are, intermingled with these words, 
indecipherable traces also of other writing in another hand. Folio 20b 
shows clear traces of having been filled with writing, all of which has 
been carefully removed with pumice stone. The normal writing space is 
in places practically worn through, whereas the margins are yellow and 
of normal thickness. 

4. Between folios 61 and 62, two leaves missing (Sig. K4 and KS). 
End of Play XVII (on folio 61b) and beginning of Play XVIII (on folio 
62a) lacking. No space left at bottom of 61b or top of 62a, thus indicating 
no intentional omission on the part of the scribe. 

5. Between folios 121 and 122, twelve leaves missing (Sig. S2 to TS). 
End of Play XXIX (on folio 121b) and beginning of Play XXX (folio 
122a) lacking. The writing on folio 121b runs to bottom of normal writing 
space. No break at top of folio 122a. 

6. End of Play XXXII (on folio 132a) lacking. At bottom of folio 132a 
are the words “‘finis huius” in a later hand than that of the text of the 
play. 

F. PaysicaL CONDITION OF LEAVES. 

1. Vellum, on the whole well preserved, but with the margins closely 
cut in binding. About one-half inch cut off. 

2. Excisions: Two leaves, 110 and 118, have portions of the margin 
cut out, as though for the removal of names. Folio 46a has a roughly 
circular hole, one inch in diameter, in the lower right-hand corner, possibly 
the result of injury. 

3. Evidences of hard usage (as indicated by soiled paper, blurred ink, 
and much thumbed corners, in contrast with the comparatively clean and 
apparently little-handled pages of the remainder of the MS): 

26b—signs of much use (Play IX, lines 64-108) 

38b and 39a—signs of hard use—almost illegible in places (XIII, 
lines 12102) 

40b—signs of hard use (XIII, lines 192-237) 

50b—splotches of brown ink 

52a—dim text 

62b—signs of hard use (XVIII, lines 57-100) 
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63a—almost illegible in places (X VIII) 

70a—signs of hard use (XX, lines 352-401) 

77a—signs of hard use (XXI, lines 309~354) 

4. Erasures: 

7b—after the red token under the title a heavy black line has been 
drawn over a very carefully made erasure. The matter erased had 
evidently a close connection with the title of the Play of Noah. 

20b—entire page carefully erased. 

57b—(XVI, line 263)—“‘Pope’”’ erased. 

66a—(XIX, line 197) —“‘v”’ erased in “‘vi.”’ 

G. TITLEs. 

In large red letters, from one-half to one and one-quarter inches high, 
except for Play XXXII, whose title is in black. 

“Wakefield” in red after the titles of Plays I and III. In both cases 
the name of the town appears as a part of the title and was not added 
afterwards. 

On folio 67a “‘Conspiracio” in the title is followed by a small letter ‘‘c” 
in red ink. 

H. Inrt1AL LETTERS. 

Fair-sized letters (from three to three and one-half inches high), plainly 
ornamented in black ink, in some cases with very slight red ornamentation. 
The black ink has partly turned to brown. 

Folio 80a has a large initial ““D” which has no connection with the 
ensuing text, from which it is marked off by a red line. (See the photo 
of this page in the Surtees Society edition, p. xx.) Explained under “‘N” 
below. 

I. DATE oF Text. 

Except for the alterations, all the plays but the last were evidently 
written by the same scribe about 1450. Play XXXII is in the hand of 
another scribe, writing in the early part of the 16th century. 


J. STAGE DrrEcTIONs. 

1. All stage directions are in black ink in 16 plays (I, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, XIII, XIV, XVII, XIX, XXII, XXV, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, 
XXXII). 

2. All stage directions are in red ink in two plays (XX and XXVI). 

3. Stage directions in red and black: (a) Play VIII—two directions 
(lines 393 and 415) in black; two directions (lines 89 and 109) in red; 
(b) Play XVIII—one direction (line 48) in black; one direction (line 192) 
in red; (c) Play XXVII—two directions (lines 284 and 290) in black; 
one direction (line 97) in red. All red directions but one (X XVII, 97) 
are run in with the text, all black directions but one (XXVII, 290) are 
outside the text. 

4. No stage directions in eleven plays (II, IX, X, XI, XII, XV, XVI, 
XXI, XXIII, XXIV, XXXII). 
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5. All stage directions are in Latin except for Play XIV, lines 504, 510, 
and 522, which are in English. All English directions are in black ink. 
This same play also contains a Latin direction in black ink (line 84). 


K. METRICAL INDICATIONS. 

The riming lines are connected by lines in black ink (see photos of 
folios 73b and 90a). In Play XXXII the beginning of each stanza is 
marked by a uniform symbol in the left margin. As indicated by the 
EETS edition, folio 78b shows the central rimes in all aaaa lines marked 
by bars, and folio 92a has dots (:) taking the place of bars. 


L. INDICATIONS OF SPEAKERS. 

The names of the speakers appear in black ink on the right side of the 
page (not close to the edge) at the beginning of each speech. The speeches 
are separated by heavy lines of red ink. 


M. “EXPLiciT 

1. The work “Explicit”? appears in black ink at the end of six plays 
(II, III, V, VI, VIII, XX XI). 

2. The word “Explicit” appears in red ink at the end of 21 plays 
(IX to XVI inclusive, and XVIII to XXX inclusive). 

3. The word “‘Explicit” is absent only in those five plays whose con- 
clusion is missing (I, IV, VII, XVII, XXXII). 


N. ScrIBAL ERRors. 

1. The text of folio 6a precedes the text of folio 5b, the scribe either 
having skipped 5b by mistake or, after having begun 5b at the wrong 
point (being misled by the coincidence that the first three words of 5b 
and 6a are identical), having decided to finish out the page. He has 
rectified the error by using the following devices: 

(a) in the upper left-hand corner of folio 5b, a note in red ink (partly 
cut off by the trimming of the margin) reading (as emended in the EETS 
edition, p. 17): “[M]d that this syde of the leyfe [sh]uld folow the other 
next syde [ac]cordyng to the tokyns here maide [an]d then after al stondys 


in ordre,” and followed by the token “ b” in red, and (b) in the lowerf 


right-hand corner of 6a, a direction consisting of a bracket and token 
(both in red) enclosing (in black) the first words of the text on 5b: “ Z Bot 
now syn he is broght etc ¥ ’’; in the lower right-hand corner of Sa, a similar 
direction consisting of a bracket and a different token (both in red) 
enclosing (in black) the first words of the text on 6a: “/ Bot now syn 
thou has etc /=”’; in the upper left-hand corner of 6a, the directicn 
(in red): ‘“%s=a/”’; and, in the lower right-hand corner of 5b, a direction 
consisting of a red bracket followed by the first words of the text on 6b 
(in black): ‘“& Bot harke boy I have a counsel etc.” 


" Moreover, folios 5a, 5b, 6a, and 6b all begin with the word “Bot.” 
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2. Folio 80a has at the top a large initial ‘‘D,’”’ which has no connection 
with the text on that page. The editor of the EETS edition mentions 
this peculiarity without attempting an explanation. The reason is clear 
when one turns to folio 73b (which was intended for the last page of the 
new gathering) and sees that another initial ““D” (of a different design, 
however) begins a new play here (XXI, The Buffeting).6 The scribe 
had probably “knocked off’? work on the previous play (XX) when he 
had come to the end of his gathering (72b). When he resumed his work 
of transcription, he forgot that he had not really finished with the previous 
play, and started the next play by making the initial ‘“D” on what is now 
folio 80a, but would have been 73a except for his mistake. Then, realizing 
his error, he drew a red line around the initial, reversed the fold of this 
leaf, and made a new initial on the opposite page (73b) as newly folded. 
This allowed him another page (73a) for the completion of the previous 
play. When he came to 80a (with the previously made but useless initial), 
he simply used the rest of the page for the text that he happened to be 
transcribing at that point. While of no literary significance, this ex- 
planation reveals the expedients resorted to by the mediaeval scribe and 
answers a puzzling question which the editors have heretofore left un- 
touched. 

3. Folio 121a begins a new gathering (Sig. S). The first line, to be 
spoken by Matthew (‘“‘Certis lady thou saye full wele: he will us’’), has 
been cancelled. The explanation is similar to that for the error noted 
on fol. 80a: the scribe began the page by copying a previous line of the 
play (line 190, folio 119a), also spoken by Matthew, and later realized 
his error. 


O. ALTERATIONS. 


To the comments in the EETS edition on alterations in the text and 
the state of the text (on folios 1b, 3a, 5a, 5b, 6a, 21a, 28b, 35b, 37a, 39a, 
39b, 40b, 45b, 47a, 49b, 51b, 57b, 66a, 67a, 71a, 73b, 81b, 98a, 104b, 112a, 
112b, 127b, 129a, and 130b), should be added the following facts (in 
addition to those cited under F, G, H, K, N, P, R, S, and T): 

48a—‘‘Secundus rex” (XIV, 128) written in black ink (16th century) 
over the same words, faded out. 

66a—entire stanza 25 (XIX, 197) struck through. In the right-hand 
margin, in a later hand, in black ink, ‘‘corectyd & not playd,’”’ meaning 
apparently that the stanza was omitted in performance. 

88a—“‘ffor theym to thole payn” (XXIII, 353) added under the line 
“‘ffor theym to thole this payn”—apparently by the same hand. 

111b—four black lines drawn through the large red title of Play XXVIII 
(RESURRECCIO Dni) and “Thomas Indie” written in small black 


letters below at the left (16th century). 


* Cf. the accompanying plate of fol. 73b with the reproduction of fol. 80a in the 
Surtees Society edition. 
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121a—first line (X XIX, 318) spoken by Matthew (“‘Certis, lady,” etc.) 
cancelled. Scribe’s error, explained under “‘N”’ above. 
P. ADDITIONS OF ExTRANEOUS MATTER. 

In addition to undeciphered scrawls on folios 7a, 8a, 11a, 12b, 31a, 
48b, 56a, 61a, 71a, 78b, 81a, 108a, and 121b occur the following items 
(all in hands later than the text, mostly 16th century and after): 

4b—middle of bottom margin, the word “will” copied from the line 
above. 

7a—below “Explicit mactacio Abell,” the word “‘mactacio”’ copied 
from the line above. 

20a—top of page, copy of first line of 19b. 

20b—“‘your,”’ close to left margin. 

35b—opposite lines 253~270 in left margin, two lines: 

Memorandum that I Samul 
Memorandum that I [S Humer?] 

44b—at top of page, the flourish of the first letter cut off at the top 
of the page, a word in large black capitals which seems to be ““DELTR” 
or “BELTR.” 

45a—top of page, the word ‘‘Memorandum.” 

61a—two or three words at the side parallel with the margin, opposite 
lines 57+72, that seem to read: ‘‘no Merokkan, assoda” (or ‘“‘assada’’). 

66b—in bottom margin, upside down, the words “In the name of,” 
doubtless originally followed by a proper name (perhaps “‘God’’) evidently 
cut off by edge of page. 

73a—at top margin, beginning at right angles to top edge, the letters 
“{?jigan.”” The rest cut off by top edge. 

73b—(see plate)—at top, the words: ‘‘Thomas Hargraues g holy & go 
holynes and godlynes is the.” 

—at left margin, the remainder of a word, ‘‘non”’ being left, the 
rest cut off. 

90a—(see plate)—close to outside margin, parallel with edge of leaf, 
the inscription: ‘Thomas Hargraues of Burnley.” 

—at bottom of page, the inscription: ‘James blake bourn [or 
possibly “‘bowrn”’] by.” 

95b—opposite line 272 in left-hand margin, “mnipotenti,” the first part 
of the word being cut off. 

97b—at top of page, “Your louinge freund Willm.” ; 

101a—in top margin, portions of three words, one under the other, at 
right angles to the top edge: “Joh,” [‘“‘Sfo’’?], [““G’’?] (the rest being cut 
off). 

107b—above initial letter, the word “John.” 

112a—portion of a bar of music at top, cut off by top edge. 

—in right margin, a scrawl that seems to be “Crony h.” 
116b—in left margin, parallel with edge, “In my nam.” 
118b—at top of page, a scrawl that seems to be “Be yt known.” 
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—one-third of the way down, opposite line 128, the words “Our 
nam allde [t ... .?].” 
121b—at top of page, what seems to be “[P]GAW.” 
131a—at bottom of page, “‘finis’’ (in a later hand than the text and 
probably in the same hand as the “‘finis huius’”’ on 132a), surrounded by 
a black line. 
132a—at bottom of page, “‘finis huius,” in a later hand than the text 
of the play. 
—below and to the left of this at extreme bottom of page, three lines 
of writing, the first two reading: 
“‘by me the 
by me[R°J D ?]” 
and the third (upside down) reading “the first day of [July ?]’’ 


Q. DATEs. 


None whatever found, though special search was made for dates. 


R. NAMES OF CRAFTS. 


Folio 1a—in extreme right margin at top under the title and in black 
ink, with the initial letter ‘“B” crudely ornamented, the word “Barkers” 
(probably in a 16th century hand). 

Folio 3a—at extreme right, just beneath the title, the end of the second 
word cut off, the words “Glover Pag” in black ink (probably in a 16th 
century hand). 

Folio 21a—in upper right corner, in a hand of about 1600, in black ink, 
the words “Litsters pagonn.’’ Half-way down the page, well inside the 
right margin, in an older hand (probably middle 16th century), the 
words “‘lyster play” in black ink. 

Folio 107b—under the title, in black ink, the words ‘‘fysher pagent” 
(probably in a 16th century hand). 


S. NAMES OF PERSONS. 


. John (folios 101a, 107b). 

. William (folio 97b). 

. Samuel (folio 35b). 

. Allde (folio 118b). 

. Thomas Hargraves (folios 73b and 90a). 

. James Blake bourn (folio 90a). 

P. E. Towneley (in pencil on front fly-leaf, verso). 

(All of the above names, except No. 7, are in black ink. The first four 
are in hands of the 16th or 17th century. The two examples of No. 5 are 
in the same hand, probably of the early 17th century. No. 6 is a late 16th 
or early 17th century hand. No. 7 is of course 19th century. Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7 are almost certainly signatures. The others are doubtful.) 
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T. NAMES OF PLACEs. 

1. Burnley—on folio 90a, in black ink (“‘Thomas Hargraves of Burn- 
ley’’). 

2. Wakefield—in the titles of Plays I and III, in red (folios 1a and 7b). 

Many of the items appearing in the above tabulation, it may 
be admitted, have no apparent significance. Yet the presentation 
of all items of possible significance should have value to the 
student, and from an assemblage of the entire body of facts, and 
particularly from the considerable number of items now noted 
for the first time, one may hope that further study may be able 
to gain some useful results. 

There are four problems, in particular, to be considered, toward 
the solution of which this assemblage of facts may contribute. 

(1) There is the problem of transcription, involving the number 
of hands employed on the manuscript, and the date or dates at 
which the work was done. It has been assumed by all who have 
concerned themselves with the manuscript that, except for the 
last play (XXXII), which is apparently an addition in an early 
sixteenth century hand, the entire manuscript is the work of one 
scribe, writing about 1450. After comparing many passages of 
the text, some taken at random, but some involving portions 
suspected to be written by different hands, I have found virtually 
nothing in the appearance of the handwriting to discredit the 
view that it was the work of the same scribe. Moreover, the fact 
that the titles are all in red and made in a uniform manner, that 
the initial letters are all in simple black with very slight but 
uniform ornamentation, and that the speech indications are 
uniformly made (the names of characters at the right in black 
ink, with the speeches separated by lines of red ink) strengthens 
the evidence supplied by the main body of the text. 

Yet there are four peculiarities that raise a question. In the 
first place, the signatures, while mostly in black, are in two cases 
in red (L and S). In the second place, the stage directions are not 
uniformly indicated: Eleven plays have no stage directions; 
sixteen plays have them all in black ink; two plays (XX and 
XXVI) have them all in red ink; and three plays (VIII, XVIII, 
and XXVII) have some directions in red and some in black. The 
only English stage-directions are in Play XIV, which also contains 
a Latin direction, all the directions in the play being in black ink. 
In the third place, the “Explicit” in twenty-one piays is in red 
ink, whereas in six plays (II, III, V, VI, VIII, XXXI) it is in 
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black ink; in five plays only, and all of them unfinished, is the 
“‘Explicit” missing. These peculiarities may be due merely to 
the exigencies of transcription. Yet two points are worth noting: 
first, that there is no deviation from the black stage-direction in 
the first seven plays, that the black ‘‘Explicit” appears only in 
the first eight plays and Play XXXI (Lazarus), which is mis- 
placed, and that the signatures for the early plays are likewise all 
in black; second, that every one of the plays which deviates from 
the uniform use of black stage-directions in Latin (VIII, XIV, 
XVIII, XX, XXVI, and XXVII) belongs to the “York-borrow- 
ing’”’ stage—the second of the three stages designated by Pollard 
and substantially endorsed by Bunzen, Gayley, and Chambers. 
May these facts not suggest, if not the work of more than one 
hand, a possible difference in the character of the original manu- 
scripts from which the one copy was made? May they not even 
suggest widely separated sources or localities from which the 
originals were derived? 

The fourth peculiarity has to do with the curious gap occurring 
at folio 20. Folio 19b contains the last portion of the unfinished 
play of The Prophets. The editor of the EETS edition notes 
(page 64, note 1): ‘This Play is unfinished, the rest of fol. 19b 
and the whole of fol. 20 being left blank.” This is true, but it 
does not tell the whole truth. For, not only does there appear at 
the top of 20a a blurred copy of the first words on the opposite 
page (19b), but the whole of 20b was at one time written upon, 
though every trace of writing has been carefully removed with 
pumice stone, so that the leaf has been worn extremely thin. It 
is, of course, barely conceivable that a scribe might take the 
pains to rub away the previous writing merely to save a leaf of 
vellum. But in that case, why did he not use it? The next play 
(Pharao) begins in the normal way at the top of 21a, and is the 
first play to depart from the use of Latin stage-directions in black 
ink. The reason for leaving folio 20 unused, the significance of 
the copied passage, the intentional breaking off in the play of 
The Prophets before the bottom of the page had been reached, 
and the change in the character of the stage-directions in the play 
immediately following the gap are all puzzles for which an ex- 
planation must be sought in the conditions under which this 
manuscript was prepared.’ 


7 The three errors made by the scribe (the confusion of the text on folios 5b 
and 6a; the misplacement of the initial ‘‘D’* on folio 80a which necessitated the 
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(2) The second problem concerns the use which has been made 
of the manuscript—whether it was ever used in connection with 
the production of the plays, or was compiled simply for some 
monastic purpose, to preserve an official record of the plays, or 
to satisfy some antiquary’s curiositv. Whatever the original use 
to which the document was put, it is certain that it has passed 
through many hands, has been often read, and has seen hard 
usage. ‘The pages have been closely trimmed in binding, thus 
depriving us of a full half-inch of the original leaf. Two excisions 
have been made in the margins, possibly for the removal of 
names. Eight pages show specially hard use, notably three pages 
of Play XIII. Thirty-two pages contain scribblings of various 
kinds, sometimes mere copies of words in the text, sometimes 
names or parts of names. In many cases these scribblings seem 
to be preliminary pen-trials preparatory to the writing or signing 
of a deed, a will, or letter; many of them have no apparent sig- 
nificance. The numerous erasures show that real attention has 
been given to the text, particularly to those parts against which 
there was objection on religious grounds. It seems quite possible 
that this text of Plays XVI, XIX, and XXVI may actually have 
been in the hands of someone intimately associated with their 
staging, particularly in view of the marginal note ‘“‘corectyd & 
not playd”’ opposite stanza 25 of Play XIX. The presence of two 
full proper names and of several Christian names (some of these 
conceivably names of actors) is another indication that the manu- 
script has been handled by many persons, and the occurrence of 
several lacunae is evidence either of (1) carelessness in the preserva- 
tion of the document, or (2) removal of leaves containing objection- 
able matter, or (3) loss of some parts through their dispersal in 
the hands of other persons than the one holding the main body of 
the text. 

(3) The third problem relates to the successive owners of the 
manuscript. The style of the binding points to Charles Lewis as 
the binder, and may through him reveal the owner who caused it 
to be bound. The concealed coat of arms of the Goldsmid family, 
discovered in the course of my examination of the book, must 





making of a new initial; and the false start on folio 121a) might easily be accounted 
for by the fact that they are all connected with the beginnings of “gatherings” 
(signatures C1, M1, and S1) and that the time elapsing between periods of work 
on successive gatherings or the mere interruption of attention caused by making 
up a new gathering made for incoherence in the scribe’s application to his task. 
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have been placed on the covers between June, 1814, and Decem- 
ber, 1815, while it was in the possession of John Louis Goldsmid 
(if, indeed, he was not responsible for the binding itself). The 
press-mark makes it probable that the manuscript was in the 
Towneley family at least as early as the time of Christopher 
Towneley (d. 1674). The names of Thomas Hargraves and James 
Blackbourn (see the plates of folios 73b and 90a) point almost 
certainly to Lancashire, where the names of these families have 
long been prominent, though Blackbourns are found also in 
Yorkshire. The names “John,” “William,” ‘Samuel,’ and 


8 I have discovered, among a very large number of individuals of the Hargraves 
or Blackbourn families, the following persons bearing the names of James Black- 
bourn or Thomas Hargraves: 

(1) Thomas Hargraves, buried 8 Jan. 1566 at Burnley (Lancashire) parish 
church (Burnley Parish Registers, Rochdale, 1899). 

(2) Thomas Hargreaves, referred to under several entries in The Registers of the 
Parish Church of Blackburn in the County of Lancaster, 1600-1660, Cambridge, 1911. 

(3) James Blackburne, of Richmond, Yorkshire, baptised 2 Feb., 1644-45 
(Rev. F. J. Poynton, Genealogical Memoranda relating to the family of Blackburne, 
etc., London, 1874. This same volume cites the mention of the same “James 
Blackburne” in the will of his brother, John Blackburne, who died in 1661). 

(4) James Blackburne, of Hale (Lancashire), son of Jahn Blackburne (died 
1786, aged 93) and Catherine Ashton (died 1740). See Joseph Foster, Lancashire 
Pedigrees, London, 1873. 

(5) Thomas Hargreaves, of Oak Hill, near Blackburn, Lancashire (1771-1822). 
See Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland, 1846. 

(6) Thomas Hargreaves, died 24 July, 1737, aged 32 (inscription in churchyard 
of Lancashire parish church, Chetham Society Publications, new series, 59, page 753). 

(7) Thomas Hargreaves, named as “churchwarden for Scotforth, Ashton, 
Stodday, and Thurnham” for the year 1845 (Chetham Society Publications, new 
series, 59, page 784). 

I have found no mention of a James Blackbourn (or any similar spelling) in the 
Burnley Parish Registers, the parish registers of Blackburn, or in Beazley’s Calendar 
of persons ....in Lancashire and Cheshire, The Record Society, 1922. 

None of the facts about the above-listed persons seems to warrant any positive 
connection with the two men whose names appear on the manuscript. Nor do I 
know of any fact that would definitely establish the connection of any one of them 
with the Towneley family. Agnes de Towneley (grand-daughter of Peter de Tunlay 
or Towneley—13th cent.) married John de Hargreave and died without issue 
(Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland, 1835). The members 
of the Towneley family most likely to have acquired the manuscript are: Sir John 
Towneley (1473-1539), who was educated at Whalley Abbey school, built a library 
at Towneley Hall, and saw the closing of the abbey and the execution of the abbot; 
his son, Richard Towneley (1499-1556), who was probably a Protestant; Christo- 
pher Towneley (1604-1674), who, according to Fletcher (op. cit. 231) “was the 
collector of many of the old manuscripts disposed of in the second sale of the 
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‘“‘Allde” have interest but, unfortunately, in our present state of 
knowledge, no significance. The mention of Burnley, however, 
would seem to fix the residence of a possible one-time owner. 
The appearance of this place-name, and the appearance of the 
Lancashire family names of Hargraves and Blackbourn lend color 
to the suspicion (in harmony with the tradition latest reported 
by Douce) that the manuscript, if not the plays themselves, may 
have had some connection with the Abbey of Whalley, only a 
few miles from Burnley, rather than with some monastic house 
in Yorkshire. The presence of certain important erasures already 
described suggests that at the time they were made the manu- 
script was in the hands of persons unfriendly to the Roman Church. 

(4) The fourth problem, intimately connected with the third, 
concerns the original home of the cycle. The evidence that has 
commonly been accepted as pointing strongly to Wakefield or 
vicinity is, of course, slight in amount but, in the absence of 
contrary evidence, seemingly sufficient. It consists of (a) the 
mention of “Wakefield” in connection with the titles of Plays I 
and III (in red ink, es part of the titles, it should be remembered, 
and not as later additions), (b) the mention, in later hands, of 
four crafts (which, of course, might have been found in almost 
any other large town), (c) the references to ‘‘the gudeboure at 





Towneley library which occurred in 1883’; and John Towneley (1731-1813), who 
“as a book-purchaser ... . was considered among the most heavy-metalled and 
determined champions in the field” (Fletcher, op. cit. 226-231). The ascription by 
Mr. Oscar Cargill (“The Authorship of the Secunda Pastorum,”’ PMLAA, XLI, 
810-831) of the authorship of Secunda Pastorum to Gilbert Pilkington has much to 
commend it to serious consideration. But his suggestion (op. cit. 830) that the 
manuscript may have been acquired by Sir John Towneley from the related 
Pilkington family of Wakefield (between whom and Gilbert Pilkington he has, 
however, established no connection) savors too much of begging the question. In 
fact, there is fully as much reason in the suggestion of Mr. J. W. Walker (reported 
by Matthew H. Peacock, “The Wakefield Mysteries,” London Times Literary 
Supplement, March 5, 1925, page 156) that the Towneleys acquired it through 
their connections with the Nowell family of Wakefield. Three separate connections 
with the Nowell family were made by the marriages of Sir John Towneley’s children. 

* It is noteworthy that the following “Johns” have some connection with the 
problem: Sir John Towneley (1473-1539), John Nowell (16th cent.), John Towne- 
ley (1731-1813), John Louis Goldsmid (early 19th cent.), and John North 
(early 19th cent.). I have discovered no “Samuel” in any of the families under 
consideration. ‘“Allde” is a good old English family name, recalling the 16th 
century printers, John Allde and his son Edward Allde. 
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the quarellhede,’’!® ‘““Horbery,’’" and “the crooked thorn,” and 
(d) the record of payment having been made to a player from 
Wakefield who took part in the production of the York cycle." 
To this evidence must be added the asserted tradition of the 
Towneley family (reported by Douce, but later abandoned by 
him in favor of the Whalley ascription) that the book had be- 
longed ‘‘to the Abbey of Widkirk, near Wakefield“; and the 
evidence recently. reported by Mr. Peacock from the records of 
the Wakefield Burgess Courts of 1533 and 1566, proving for the 
first time that the trade-gilds did actually produce plays (though 
not necessarily those under discussion) in Wakefield.» The items 
presented as a result of my re-examination of the manuscript add 
nothing that would help us in deciding as to the assignment of the 
plays to Wakefield. But the following points may be noted for 
what they are worth. In the first place, the first dean of Whalley 
Abbey was the founder of the Towneley family in the ninth 
century, and the abbey continued a prosperous establishment 
until it was dissolved in 1537. It was probably more prosperous 
than any monastic house in the neighborhood of Wakefield. 
Furthermore, Towneley Hall is only a few miles from the Abbey, 
with which the Towneley family had intimate relations, Sir 
John Towneley (1473-1539) having been educated in the Abbey 
and witnessing the dissoiution; moreover it is just outside of the 
city of Burnley, with which the manuscript is associated by the 
inscription “Thomas Hargraves of Burnley.” May the Abbey 
of Whalley not have had some connection with the composition 
or compilation of this cycle, getting material from various sources 
(thus accounting for such local allusions as the references to 
Horbery and the “‘crooked thorn”)? In the second place, how shall 
we explain the appearance of the name “Wakefield” as a part 
of the title of two plays on'y? If the entire cycle of plays was 
produced at Wakefield, why are these two alone—and these not 
in consecutive order—designated as ‘‘Wakefield” plays? Does not 
the mention of Wakefield in the case of these two plays establish 


10 Play IT, line 367. 

1 Play XIII, line 455. 

2 Play XIII, line 403. 

13 Smith, L. T., York Plays, xxxviii. 

“ FE. E. T. S. edition, page x. 

% Peacock, Matthew H., “‘The Wakefield Mysteries,” London Times Literary 
Supplement, March 5, 1925, page 156. See also the reply of Russell Potter, ibid., 
April 30, 1925, page 300. 
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@ presumption that the others were not connected with Wakefield? 
The evidence supplied by the four craft names is of a different 
character, since these names are added by a Jater hand and in 
black ink. They were not, therefore, associated with the plays 
as originally compiled. 

The question of the real home of the Towneley cycle is a knotty 
one, and the evidence here presented instead of loosening the 
knot tends to tighten it. In the absence of more substantial evi- 
dence for another place, we cannot abandon Wakefield, especially 
in the light of Mr. Peacock’s recent discovery, but we can hardly 
be content with an ascription which is so far from established. 
We must continue to look for fresh evidence that will either con- 
firm the ascription beyond doubt or assign the cycle definitely 
to another community. Will Yorkshire give place to Lancashire? 

Louis WANN 

University of Southern California 











V 


THE YORK PLAYS AND THE GOSPEL 
OF NICHODEMUS 


N HER study of the relationship of the York and Towneley 

Plays, Dr. Marie C. Lyle! directed special attention to a series 
of discrepancies which she found between the description of the 
York plays given by Burton in his list in 1415 and the extant 
text of these plays. Noting the fact that these discrepancies 
occurred in plays which incorporated material from the Gospel 
of Nichodemus, she undertook to account for them by supposing 
that these plays as we have them represent a revision, made 
subsequent to Burton’s list, under the influence of the Middle 
English metrical Gospel of Nichodemus. 

The group of plays concerned are five: namely, York XXX, 
XXXIII, XXXVII, XXXVIII, and XXXIX. Of these Miss 
Lyle writes: 


Of the plays which contain additions from the Gospel of Nichodemus, 
four differ from the description given them by Burton. The plays de- 
scribed by him correspond to material derived from the Northern Passion, 
but they contain no mention of any material derived from the Gospel of 
Nichodemus.? 


The theory which Miss Lyle puts forward appears to offer a 
new clue for determining the chronological development of the 
York cycle, and the importance of her conclusions seems to 
justify a detailed comparison of these five plays with the descrip- 
tion of them given by Burton. 

York XXX, the play of the Tapiteres and Couchers, is called 
The Dream of Pilate’s Wife; Jesus before Pilate, and consists of 
four chief incidents.* 


1. The Bedding of Pilate, for which no source has been found, so that 
it is thought to be the original contribution of the Couchers.4 


1 The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles. University of Minnesota 
1919. 

2 Tbid., p. 31. 

3 Miss Lyle (p. 31) further divides these into nine incidents. 

4 I have searched the legendary histories of Pilate for the source of this incident 
presented by the Couchers, but have discovered nothing beyond a possible sugges- 
tion in Pilate’s letter to Herod: “And when Proclas my wife and the Romans heard 
these things they came and told me, weeping, for they were also against Him, when 
they devised the evils which they had done unto Him. So that I also was on the 
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2. Percula’s Dream and the Appearance of the Devil, which occurs in 
both the Gospel of Nichodemus and the Northern Passion.5 

3. Beadles adoring Christ and description of Entry into Jerusalem, 
from the Gospel of Nichodemus.* 

4. Accusations against Jesus, and Pilate’s sending Him to Herod in 
Galilee, from the Northern Passion and the Gospel of Nichodemus.’ 


The description in Burton accounts only for this last group. It 
is number 33 in Burton and is as follows®: 


Tapisers { (33) 30. Jesus, Pilatus, Anna, Cayphas, duo consiliarii, et 
Couchers iiij*” Iudei accusantes Jesum. 


On the discrepancy between play XXX by the Tapisers and 
Couchers and this account given by Burton, Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith comments as follows: 


It is curious that no mention is made by Burton of dame Percula, 
Pilate’s wife, nor of any of the personages in the first scenes, which must 
have been prominent and popular. A later note in the Register seems to 
refer to another play for the Couchers:*® it may be that there were two 
plays on this subject and that Burton describes the (shorter) one not 
registered.!° 


At all events, it is clear that the description in Burton does not, 
in this case, correspond to the play as we now have it, and that 
the incidents which are not described seem to have been based 
very largely upon material from the Gospel of Nichodemus. 

The second play to be considered is York XXXIII, given by 
the Tyllemakers, which is entitled The Second Trial before Pilate 
Continued; the Judgment of Jesus. This play has six groups of 
incidents, as follows: 





couch of my bed in affliction, and put on a garment of mourning, and took unto me 
my 50 Romans with my wife and went to Galilee” (Cowper, A pocryphal Gospels, 
p. 374). 

The first three incidents in this play are exactly such as might have been added 
by the Couchers’ gild, which appears to have been one of the newer crafts (see 
below, note 30). 

5 The verbal agreements between the Gospel of Nichodemus and this play are 
given by Miss Lyle (p. 31, note 5). The possible relation of the appearance of the 
devil in this play to the Northern Passion was pointed out to me by Professor 
Brown; see Northern Passion, Harley MS 4196, fol. 74b-75. 

® See Miss Lyle, p. 31. Miss Smith also noted this relationship (York Mystery 
Plays, p. 283). 

7 Miss Lyle, p. 31. 9 Cf. note 30, below. 

* Miss Smith, op. cit., p. xxiii. 10 Tbid., p. xxiv, note. 
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. Those connected with the accusations (Pilate boasting, etc.). 
. Those connected with the bowing of the standards. 

. The deliverance of Jesus instead of Barabas. 

. The scourging, crowning, and mocking. 

. The handwashing. 

6. The condemnation. 


ar WN 


The only part certainly dependent on the Gospel of Nichodemus 
(i.e., which shows verbal parallels) is the bowing of the standards. 
The description by Burton is as follows: 





Tielmakers (36) 33. Jesus, Pilatus, Cayphas, Anna, sex milites 
Milners tenentes hastas cum vexillis, et alij quattuor 
[Ropers ducentes Jesum ab Herode petentes Baraban 
Seveours]" 4 dimitti et Jesum crucifigi, et ibidem ligantes et 
Turnours flagellantes eum, ponentes coronam spineam 
Hayresters super caput eius; tres milites mittentes sortem 
Bollers l super vestrum Jesu. 


The list certainly fails to describe the hand-washing; and the 
casting of lots for Jesus’ garments” does not occur in the play as we 
now have it; but the discrepancy cannot be accounted for on the 
basis of later additions from the Gospel of Nichodemus, since the 
incident shows no relation to that poem. However, Miss Lyle 
thinks she detects a discrepancy between the play and the list 
which can be accounted for on this basis. Burton’s mention of ‘‘sex 
milites tenentes hastas cum vexillis,”’ in her opinion, does not refer 
to the bowing of the standards. ‘It is impossible,”’ she says, “‘to 
decide whether Burton’s reference to the six soldiers carrying spears 
and ensigns provides for the incident of the bowing of the standards 
or not, but because of the detail with which the incidents of this 
play are described by Burton, it probably does not.’ 


11 Both the MS of Burton’s List and the MS of York XXXIII afford evidence 
that this play passed through the hands of several guilds, thereby giving oppor- 
tunity for revision, even though it was not mentioned in the body of Burton’s 
description. In the Burton MS the word Milners is written over and the words 
Ropers and Sevours are added in a later hand. Moreover, the York MS verifies 
this later handing of the play over to the Milners, for the original ascription to the 
Tyllemakers is crossed through, and Milners is written in a later hand as a fresh 
heading on five of the pages of this piece. See Miss Smith, of. cit., pp. xxiv-v 
and 320. 

2 The casting of lots for Jesus’ garments was originally the subject of the 
Millers’ play, but when the Millers combined with the Tylemakers, the whole 
incident was contracted into a few lines at the end of 34, 35. See Miss Smith, 
op. cit., pp. xxv and 347, 358. 

13 Miss Lyle o?. cit., p. 32. 
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Much as one would like to believe this, the evidence against 
it seems very strong; for although in many plays Jesus is brought 
in with soldiers, especially before King Herod, where ceremony 
would be in order, still this is the only mention of banners in the 
whole of Burton’s list. This seems to indicate that the banners 
did actually have some part in the action, and if any, why not 
the incidents from the Gospel of Nichodemus? 

The third play to be considered is York XX XVII, the play of 
the Sadilleres, called the Harrowing of Hell. It is almost identical 
with Towneley XXV, and there can be no doubt that both texts 
depend very largely on the vernacular Gospel of Nichodemus.“ 
The incidents of the play are as follows: 


1. The joy of the patriarchs at Jesus’ appearance at the gates of hell. 
2. The consternation of the devils. 

3. Argument of Jesus and Satan. 

4. Binding of Satan by Michael. 

5. Exodus of patriarchs and prophets to Paradise. 


The following is Burton’s description: 


Sellers'® (40) 37 Jesus spolians infernum, xij spiritus, (vj) boni 
Verrours et vj mali. 
Fuystours 


“Obviously,’’ remarks Miss Lyle, ‘‘this description refers to 
another play, since there is no mention of spirits in the extant 
version.’ The present writer is at a loss to understand this 
statement, for the characters in Hell are: the departed spirits 
of seven righteous (namely, Adam, Eve, Isaiah,'? Symeon, Jo- 
hannes Baptista, Moyses and David), and five devils (namely, 
Belsabub, Sattan, Belliall, Primus diabolus, and Secundus diabo- 
lus). These latter are bound by Michael and Jesus. To be sure, 
the number of good and evil spirits does not agree exactly with 
Burton’s six and six, though the total number is twelve. It is 


4 For extensive parallels see W. A. Craigie, ““The Gospel of Nichodemus and 
the York Mystery Plays,” Furnivall Miscellany, 1901, p. 54 Note that these 
parallels are more verbal than structural, so that the relation between them need 
not necessarily appear in Burton. 

% Above the word Sellers is written Sadellers; and the word Glasiers is written 
over the word Verrours. The brackets around the first “‘vj’”’ indicate later inter- 
lineation. See Miss Smith, of. cit., p. xxvi. 

8 Op. cit., p. 32. 

*7 Written “Isaac” in error. 
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also to be noted that the interlineation of the first “‘vj’’ indicates 
some uncertainty as to the number in the list. Here, then, as in 
play XX XIII, we do not seem warranted in accepting Miss Lyle’s 
contention that the differences between Burton’s list and the 
York plays as we now have them are due to the later additions 
from the Gospel of Nichodemus. In the case of XXXIII, it is 
true, incidents are included which are not mentioned by Burton, 
but these extra incidents are not among those which depend on 
the Gospel of Nichodemus; in the case of XX XVII, the description 
of Burton, though very brief, shows no variation from the extant 
text. 

The fourth play to be studied is York XXXVIII, the play of 
the Carpenteres. This is described as ‘The Resurrection; fright of 
the Jews,” and is parallel to Play XVI in Towneley, “Resurrectio 
Domini,” though the lines are not altogether identical.'* The 
incidents are as follows: 


. Uneasiness of Pilate, Anna and Cayphas. 

. Accusations of the Centurion. 

. Pilate, anxious, sets a watch at the tomb. 

. The soldiers sleep and Jesus comes out of the tomb. 

. The Marys come to seek Him. 

. The angel tells them He is risen; they go. 

. The terror of the soldiers. 

. They tell Pilate of the Resurrection. 

. Pilate bribes them to say He was stolen by 20,000 men. 


ona Nn & WH 


\o 


The characters in the play are: the three Marys (1. Maria Mag- 
dalene, 2. Maria, mother of James and John, 3. Maria Salome), 
four milites, Pilatus, Anna, Cayphas, Centurio, and Angelus.!* 
This seems to correspond perfectly with Burton’s list with the 
exception of the Centurion who is omitted altogether. The list 
is as follows: 


Carpenters { (41) 38. Jesus resurgens de sepulcro, quatuor milites 


[Junours armati, et tres Marie lamentantes. Pilatus, 
Cartwrightes Cayphas [et Anna. Juvenis sedens ad sepul 
Caruour crum indutus albo, loquens mulieribus] 


| 
Sawers]?° ( 


18 Miss Smith gives both texts; see pp. 396-420. 

19 Jesus does not appear in the Persons of the play and this action is provided 
for only by a rubric Tunc lesu resurgente, and to this a marginal note is added in 
a later hand: Tunc angelus cantat Resurgens. See Miss Smith, op. cit., p. 406, note 1. 
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Obviously, the chief difference between the play and the list is 
the part of the Centurion, and this is the part which is certainly 
taken from the Gospel of Nichodemus. As Miss Lyle observes, 


No mention is made by Burton of the Centurion’s reproach against the 
Jews, nor of his recital of the overcasting of the weather at the time of 
Jesus’ death given so much prominence at the beginning of the extant 
play. This material is derived from the Gospel of Nichodemus, and if it 
had been included in the earlier play, it seems likely that Burton would, 
at least, have included the name of the Centurion in the list of characters. 


With this statement we can agree, though perhaps she goes too 
far when she adds: ‘‘Apparently, its omission is to be explained 
only upon the ground that the material from the Gospel of Nicho- 
demus was not included in the cycle at the time of its formation.” 

In the case of the last play (XX-XIX) the evidence is ambiguous, 
as Miss Lyle recognizes in her summary: 


Since the additions from the Gospel of Nichodemus in play 29 (the play 
of the Bowers and Flecchers) the Examination before Caiphas and Peter’s 
Denial, did not necessitate the introduction of an extra character or of a 
new incident, it is impossible to determine whether the play, as described 
by Burton, refers to the extant version or to an earlier play. Burton’s 
description is too meager in detail to help much.” 


The play as a whole is based upon the Northern Passion, with the 
introduction of material from the Gospel of Nichodemus in the 
matter of additional accusations.”* 


Summarizing the results of our comparison, we find that two 
plays in their present form contain Gospel of Nichodemus material 
which is lacking in Burton’s description; namely, the réle of 
Percula in XXX and that of the Centurion in XXXVIII. On 
the other hand, in The Second Trial (X XXIII) and the Harrowing 
of Hell (XXXVII), though perhaps there is not agreement in all 


20 The words in brackets .re added later, showing again, as in the case of 
Burton 36 and 40, that this play went through the hands of more than one group 
of gilds, undergoing changes as a result. Miss Smith gives additional evidence 
regarding the change in ow:.crship of this play; see p. xxvi, note 4. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

# Burton’s description reads as follows: 

Bowers { (32) 29. Jesus, Anna, Cayphas, et iiij Judei percuciente et 
Flecchers colaphizantes Jesum; Petrus, mulier accusans 
Petrum, et Malchus. 
%3 Ibid., p. 33; Miss Lyle gives verbal parallels in her note 14. 
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details between Burton’s description of them and the text as we 
have it, the discrepancies cannot be accounted for on the basis 
of later additions from the Gospel of Nichodemus. In fact, material 
from this source was already present in the form of these plays 
described by Burton. This in itself presents a decisive objection 
to Miss Lyle’s view that these plays represent a revision sub- 
sequent to Burton’s list. 

Furthermore, it becomes possible, on the basis of the comparison 
just made, to fix the date of this revision within fairly close limits. 
Professor Craigie® has proved beyond doubt that the York 
Harrowing of Hell, as well as some other plays in this cycle, 
borrowed directly from the Gospel of Nichodemus in MS Harley 
4196, which is generally dated about 1400. Accordingly the 
revision of the York play must have been later than 1400. On 
the other hand, as we have already seen, it must have been earlier 
than 1415 when Burton wrote his description of the plays. 

With the limits of the York Harrowing of Hell thus defined, 
we may examine the chronological foundation of Miss Lyle’s 
argument for the origina] identity of the York and Towneley 
cycles. Her theory, in brief, proceeds on the assumption that the 
six plays which in the two cycles are practically identical are 
survivals of the original “parent cycle.” Among the six plays 
thus assigned to the parent cycle, however, is the Harrowing of 
Heil. This would make it necessary to push back the date of this 
play previous to 1390, the year which Miss Lyle gives for the 
probable separation into distinct cycles. But this dating of the 
Harrowing of Hell directly conflicts with Professor Craigie’s 
evidence from MS Harley 4196, which Miss Lyle accepts without 
question, and which she supports by additional parallels. More- 
over, if the Gospel of Nichodemus, as she believes, ‘‘manifests 
itself not only in the appropriation of material, but in the adoption 
in several plays of its characteristic stanza—the Northern Sep- 
tenar,’’? this would involve the elimination from the “parent 
cycle” of Pharaoh and The Doctors, as well as the Harrowing of 
Hell, that is, of three of the six identical plays upon which she 


% This is, of course, true of plays other than those containing Gospel of Nicho- 
demus material. Compare, for instance, note 12, above. 

% See Craigie, op. cit., pp. 52-61. 

% Pharaoh, Doctors, Harrowing of Hell, Resurrection, Last Judgment, and part 
of On the Way to Calvary. 

37 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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bases her metrical reconstruction. In other words, when tested 
by chronology, Miss Lyle’s argument for the original identity of 
the two cycles appears to be essentially self-contradictory. 

Miss Lyle’s thesis rests upon an hypothesis, the basis of which 
she makes no attempt to prove. Scholars will hardly accept a 
reconstruction of the “‘parent cycle” of York and Towneley until 
it has been demonstrated that these six plays have actually 
escaped revision.2* The evidence which has thus far been pre- 
sented seems rather to favor the view advanced by Mrs. Grace 
Frank”® that revisions introduced in the texts of the craft plays 
were eccentric rather than systematic, inasmuch as they were 
conditioned upon changes in the organization of the groups of 
craft-gilds which undertook the presentation of the plays. An 
ample basis for working out this theory in the case of the York 
Plays has been supplied by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith,®° who has 
carefully traced the documentary evidence relating to the changes 
in the ownership of the several plays. By checking up this evidence 
in connection with the Gospel of Nichodemus material it might 
be possible to throw some new light on the manner and purpose 
of the revision of these plays. It seems more hopeful, at least, to 
account for the changes on the basis of revision by individual 
gilds rather than by the theory of a consistent metrical revision 


of the cycles. 


28 Miss Lyle says: ‘In spite of independent revisions through which other plays 
passed after the separation of the two cycles, these plays retain practically their 
parent form. They may therefore be considered direct evidence of the original 
identity of the two cycles” (p. 56). 

29 “‘Revisions in the Early English Mystery Plays,” Mod. Phil., XV, 181-88. 

30 In the Introduction of her ed. of the York Plays. As a further bit of evidence 
relating to the Couchers (who joined with the Tapiteres in giving Play XXX) I 
quote her note appended to Play XIX, The Massacre of the Innocents, given by 
the “‘Gyrdellers and Naylers:” 

“On If. 73 is the word Mylners crossed through; on the back of the same leaf 
is noted in a late hand, ‘This matter of the gyrdlers agreyth not with the Couche; in 
no point, it beginneth, Lyston lordes unto my Lawe’.” As a matter of fact, this 
sounds like the first line in York XXXVIII, the play of the Carpenteres, where 
the first words are by Pilate and are ‘“‘Lordingis, listenys nowe unto me.” Miss 
Smith continues: ‘It does not appear what this refers to. Play XXX is by the 
Tapiteres and Coucheres, but it does not begin with this line. I have no mention 
of Couchers among my extracts from the City records, though several as to the 
Tapiters; probably the Couchers were a newer craft” (York Plays, p. 146). Fora 
further instance of a play which was transferred from gild to gild, see note 11, above. 
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On the whole Burton’s list, it must be admitted, has not so 
far thrown much light upon the problem of revision, but if it 
has put out the false gleam of ‘‘the Original Identity” theory, 
it may save scholars further unnecessary labour, as well as a 
faulty commitment. 

ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 


Bryn Mawr College 








1 See, for instance, Mrs. Grace Frank (Mod. L. Notes, XXXV, 45): ‘‘This 
dissertation, the most notable contribution in recent years to the study of the rela- 
tions between the York and Towneley Cycles, presents in admirable form a most 
plausible solution of that problem.” 





VI 


EDMUND WALLER AS A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


O ONE who has followed the growth of the scientific move- 
ment in England toward the middle of the seventeenth century 
and the organization of the Royal Society in 1661, Edmund 
Wallei’s appearance as a charter member of the Society is no 
surprise. His association, while still a young man, with Lucius 
Cary and his philosophical friends at Great Tew placed him early 
in the main current of liberal thought in religion and politics which, 
interrupted by the outbreak of civil war, was turned aside into 
scientific channels. Though less intelligent and courageous than 
Cary and Edward Hyde, for example, Waller ran a parliamentary 
course which, with all his vacillation, was roughly parallel to theirs. 
Expelled from the House of Commons, fined and banished from 
England, though he was reconciled to Parliament, was made a 
commissioner of trade and wrote his ‘Panegyric to my Lord 
Protector’ on Cromwell’s death in 1658, he was taken as a sincere 
enough royalist when he greeted the King with a similar ode on 
his return two years later. That Waller was a royalist counted in 
his favor when it came to choosing members of the Society who 
were not particularly interested in science; for the scientific 
movement itself, carried on under the Commonwealth in informal 
meetings largely by mild parliamentarians and a few equally mild 
royalists who had managed to remain in England, became royalist 
in its temper so far as the honorary membership was concerned 
upon its incorporation as the Royal Society. At that time, prob- 
lems of organization and administration were paramount, while 
science itself was far from technical, embracing the arts and 
touching language and literature themselves. The founders of 
the Society, therefore, solicited members from all ‘Religions, 
Countries, and Professions of Life’ that they might not fall short 
of the “largeness of their own declarations.”? That Waller was a 
poet in some favor at court, then, was reason enough in itself for 
his becoming a member of the Royal Society. 
Waller had, however, more particular claims to membership 
in the new Society. During his sojourn on the continent, besides 
observing the activities of the virtuosi of France and Italy, he 


1 See Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal Society of London for the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge, 1667, p. 63. 
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came into close personal contact with Thomas Hobbes, from 
which he could scarcely have come off without some interest in 
philosophy and science. His even closer association with John 
Evelyn during the same time marks the beginning of his con- 
nection with the English scientists, with whom Hobbes himself 
was, of course, in constant conflict. The four years’ acquaintance- 
ship with Evelyn on the continent was only temporarily in- 
terrupted by Waller’s forgiveness by the Parliament and his 
return to England in January, 1651-52. Evelyn himself was soon 
back at home and Waller had the opportunity of addressing an 
ode “To his Worthy Friend Master Evelyn, upon his Translation 
of Lucretius.” They became fellow members of the Board of 
Trade when Evelyn himself was appointed a commissioner upon 
the Restoration. Evelyn, who had become a leading participant 
in the informal meetings of the natural philosophers, was most 
active in enlisting the interest and securing the patronage of the 
King. 

Waller was proposed as a member of the Society on 2 January, 
1660-61, at the meeting following Evelyn’s own nomination. He 
was elected on 16 January, his name duly appearing in the charter, 
granted some time later, as one of the original fellows. 

Waller’s interest in the affairs of the Society seems to have 
been greater than that of any of the other poets who were mem- 
bers except Abraham Cowley and Thomas Sprat. Neither William 
Hammond, Thomas Stanley, John Denham nor even Dryden 
himself—all of whom were members—seems to have taken so 
active a part in the Society. Thus, on 15 May, 1661, along with 
Robert Boyle, John Wilkins, Seth Ward, John Wallis, Evelyn 
and others, he was appointed to a committee “for erecting a 
library, and examining the generation of insects.”*? When, on 
20 May, 1663, experiments “‘of killing frogs with pitch, quick-silver 
and vinegar’’ were made, Waller observed ‘“‘that toads love to come 
abroad out of the woods and other shady places in moist and cool 
weather.” And, 


Mention being made of toads infecting sage, Mr. Waller alledged, that 
it had been observed in a Microscope, that sage had little cavities, used 
to be filled with small spiders, and that this was the cause, which made 
the plant noxious, if not well washed.3 


2 See Thomas Birch, The History of the Royal Society of London...., 1756, 
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At the same meeting, Birch records, 


Mr. Waller related, that in an iron candlestick, such as wax-candle is 
wound upon, after the candle was burnt down to that part, which clasps 
it in, and had heated it, there was heard about that part a noise like that 
of a death-watch, continuing for a while, and then ceasing, and that 
putting his finger upon it, when somewhat cooled, he found the iron beat 


like a pulse.‘ 
On this occasion also 


Mr. Waller related, that in a beech-wood of his the beech being cut 
down, other kinds of trees succeeded, as hazels, willows, and fallows, that 
had never grown there before.’ 


At another meeting, on 8 July, 


Mr. Waller suggested, that verjuice being excellent sauce, the vines 
yielding it might be planted more plentifully in England.® 


Waller’s interest in botany seems to have been considered in the 
appointment of special committees at the meeting of 30 March, 
1664, for his name appears, along with that of Evelyn, in the list 
of members of the “georgical” committee.” Thus one may imagine 
a continuation in the Royal Society of that common interest of 
two gentlemen, now holders of country estates, who in former 
times had “footed it thro’ [the] pleasant fields and medows’’ that 
lay along the Euganean Hills.® 

Waller’s last appearance as an active member of the Society 
seems to have been in connection with a committee appointed on 
7 December, 1664, “for improving the English language.’”® The 
meetings of this committee, as well as those of the Society itself, 
were interrupted by the plague and the fire. When the regular 
work of the Society was resumed, some two years later, only the 
most faithful of the members reappeared. Within a few more 
years, the older leaders having been disabled by age or removed 
by death and the distinguished group of newer ones still to come, 
the affairs of the Society reached a very low ebb. By 1672 attempts 
were being made to collect arrears in the payment of regular dues. 


4 Tbid., 242. 

5 Tbid., 243. 

® Ibid., 272. 

1 Ibid., 407. 

* John Evelyn, Diary, 5 July, 1646. 
® Birch, I, 499-500. 
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Stringent regulations were drawn up and enforced to the extent 
of expelling eight delinquent members on 18 November, 1674. 
After another campaign in 1682 the names of twenty-three more 
members were dropped from the roster, and, three years later, 
forty-seven more were passed upon to be dropped from the anni- 
versary list.!° 

It is as one of these delinquent members that Waller last figures 
in the records of the Royal Society. Henry Oldenburg, who had 
been appointed to see him about paying his arrears and signing 
a bond to cover the weekly dues, reported, on 25 February, 
1674-75, that he “‘put it off with an expression of merriment, that 
he thought it best to forget and forgive one another for what was 
past, and to begin upon a new score.” Apparently, however, 
Waller took no steps toward beginning upon a new score. Abraham 
Hill was appointed to see him about the matter again seven years 
later, reporting that 


Mr. Waller said, that the plague happening some time after the Society 
was established, and he being perpetually in parliament had never been 
able to attend the Society, either to serve them, or receive any advantage 
thereby: that he was now of a great age, had lost half his fortune for the 
king, and having a great charge of children, hoped, that he should be 
considered as others, who had not been able to wait on them as well as 
he: and he humbly took leave to consider how he might be able to serve 
them.” 


It is recorded in the minutes for 8 March, 1681-2, that 


Mr. Waller’s answer being read, it was ordered, that Mr. Houghton 
should again attend Mr. Waller, and see to get what he can of his arrears, 
and make as good a composition with him as possible." 


Apparently Waller made some satisfactory settlement, for he was 
not among the forty-seven who were ejected at that time. Thomas 
Birch, writing his history of the Royal Society in 1756, inserts 
a respectful notice of Waller’s death in 1687. 
CLAUDE LLoypD 
University of New Hampshire 


1° See Birch, III, 63 ff. 
1 Tbid., 191. 

3 Tbid., IV, 130. 

4 Tbid., 133. 
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CONTEMPORARY SATIRE IN OTWAY’S 
VENICE PRESERVED 


From the accession of Charles II, English drama manifested a 
continuous strain of political satire, most of it in favor of the Court 
party. The Roundheads, the citizens, the Presbyterians, the 
opposers of the Crown, above all the foremost Liberal of the day,' 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, later the Earl of Shaftesbury, were fair 
game to be attacked in a prologue, an epilogue, and even at times 
in a full-length character portrayal or an entire play. 

Especially was this true during the troublous years 1678-1682, 
during which five of Otway’s plays were produced. The two strug- 
gling theatres of the time, dependent alike on Court patronage and 
Court sanction, with audiences drawn chiefly from the Royalist 
faction,? became openly partisan. During these four years, few 
plays were produced which were not largely political in their 
allusions, if not in their entire plots. Of these plays many served 
their factional ends and have been forgotten. Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, through its passion and its beauty, has so completely 
outlived its contemporary allusions that the modern reader is likely 
to slight them, and the modern editor who approaches the play 
without special study of the history of the period is sure to mis- 
understand them. 

The Cavalier Parliament of 1661-1678, though monarchist in 
sentiment and loyal to Charles personally, did not support all of 
his policies: it opposed the French rapprochement and the Dutch 
Wars, and it demanded the continuance of the repressive acts 
against Catholicism. Moreover, it was opposed to the creation of a 
standing army, and during the eighteen years of its existence it 
came gradually to demand the control of appropriations, primarily 
for the sake of thwarting the King’s desire for a standing army. 

But despite its partial independence, the Cavalier Parliament 
had stood as a buffer between the King and the Country party; 
its successor was so certain to be less favorable to Charles that not 


1 Shaftesbury is variously described by friends and foes as “the great Liberal’ 
and as “the wickedest man of a wicked age.”’ More reasonable is the estimate of 
G. M. Trevelyan: “A sceptic who believed in civil liberty and religious Toleration 
for all Protestants. .... Sometimes the servant, sometimes the enemy of Cromwell 
and of Charles II., he was always the servant of civil freedom and the enemy of a 
persecuting State Church” (England under the Stuarts, 9th ed., 1920, p. 364). 
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until 1678 was the Opposition able to force a dissolution, which was 
followed by an overwhelming Whig victory at the polls. In 1677 
Shaftesbury, after an ineffectual attack on the constitutionality of 
so prolonged a session, was confined in the Tower for a year without 
trial, and was able to secure his freedom only by an abject apology 
to the House of Lords. But long before 1678 Charles, depending 
more and more upon secret grants from France to maintain his 
freedom from Parliamentary control, had extended his arbitrary 
power and had prorogued the Parliament from time to time, 
although he dared not dissolve it. 

The King was repulsed for a time by the Parliamentary inquiry 
into the Popish Plot in 1678, when “the truths that would have 
saved the Whigs remained hid, but a liar came to their deliver- 
ance;’ and it was not until after more than three years of life-and- 
death struggle with the Whigs, headed by Shaftesbury,® that the 
King triumphed in the main purpose of his tortuous policy—the ab- 
solute supremacy of the Crown. 

Venice Preserved was first acted in February, 1682, at a time 
when the struggle of Charles for arbitrary power was being re- 
warded with success. The Oxford Parliament had been dissolved 
by the King nearly a year previously; and, with a three-year 
pension from Louis XIV, Charles was able to rule England for the 
remaining years of his life without summoning a parliament.® 
Shaftesbury, the former Lord Chancellor but never a real confidant 
of Charles, had for nine years known of the King’s secret adherence 
to the Catholic religion;’ and during that time he had come gradu- 


? The influence of the Court on Restoration Drama is especially well treated by 
Allardyce Nicoll, in Chapter I of A History of Restoration Drama, Cambridge, 1923. 

3 W. D. Christie, A Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 
London and New York, 1871, IT, 259. 

‘ Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 382. 

§ John Pollock, The Popish Plot: A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II, 
Lond., 1903, p. 260: “In the panic of the Popish Plot and the wild agitation of the 
Exclusion bill that struggle, exasperated by the Dover treaty and the Catholic 
intrigues, came to a head. Its consequence was the Rye House Plot, the perfection 
of Whig failure. In that struggle too the conflicting principles found their absolute 
exponents in the two wittiest and two of the most able statesmen in English history, 
each gifted with a supreme political genius, each exclusive of the other, each fighting 
for personal ascendency no less than for an idea, for principle no less than for power, 
Charles II and the Earl of Shaftesbury.” 

® Pollock, op. cit., pp. 256-57. Richard Lodge, The History of England from the 
Restoration to the Death of William III. (1660-1702), Lond. and N. Y., 1912, Chap- 
ter X. 

7 Christie, op. cit., II, 87-88. Lodge, op. cit., p. 123. 
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ally to surmise much of the underlying policy of his royal master.® 
As late as 1679 there had been hopes of drawing Shaftesbury back 
into the party of the King,® but before the dissolution of Parliament 
in March, 1681, the breach was final. Soon afterwards Shaftesbury 
was arrested on a charge of treason supported by suborned 
witnesses,’® and was brought before a grand jury in London. But 
he was saved from certain sentence to death (he would have been 
tried by a special jury of peers of the King’s own choosing") when 
the grand jury refused to declare a true bill. Even after this 
virtual acquittal Shaftesbury was held, at first in confinement and 
later on bail, until February, 1682, the month in which Otway’s 
play was produced. Within the year following, Shaftesbury had 
failed as a revolutionary leader, had escaped to Holland, and had 
died in exile. 

It is against the party of Shaftesbury that every line of contem- 
porary satire in Venice Preserved is directed. The Popish Plot is 
attacked or belittled—in the Prologue as a fraud, in the play itself 
as a thing of no consequence. Parliament, dissolved by the King 
in the preceding year, is held up to scorn. And Shaftesbury himself, 
the chosen friend of John Locke, and for all his faults, the chief 
Liberal leader of the age, is attacked in every conceivable way, 
both as a malicious leader and as a doting fool, as a man of un- 
bridled licentiousness and as an impotent weakling. Dryden, with 
more skill as a satirist, could concede that there was some truth in 
the Popish Plot, and that Shaftesbury was a man of great native 
ability and of real integrity as a judge;'® with Otway there is as 
little attempt at artistic restraint as at truth or consistency. Every 


* Christie, op. cit., II, 136. 

* Ibid., I1, 352. Burnet’s History of My Own Time, ed. Osmund Airy, Oxford, 
1900, Part I, II, 248, note 1. 

10 Christie, op. cit., II, 419-426. 

1 Jbid., II, 427. 

12 Absalom and Achitophel, Part I. Montague Summers, the latest editor of 
Otway, apparently adopting the precept that “the Devil was the first Whig,’ 
ignores all contemporary evidence in Shaftesbury’s favor and denies him all excel- 
lence except in the degree of his crimes (The Complete Works of Thomas Otway, 
Lond., 1926, III, 277-8): “that lewd and hateful wretch, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, who may not untruly be said to have been one of the 
founders of the Whig faction. Patron and friend of the vile Titus Oates, true to no 
principles . . . . steeped himself in every species of disloyalty, treachery, and crime 
. ... branded with the brand of Judas and of Cain, he found it convenient to tly to 
Holland in November, 1682, and there in the following January this execrable 
monster breathed his last, leaving ‘A Name to all succeeding Ages curst’.” 
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charge which more than forty years of public life had raised against 
Shaftesbury is hurled at him with frightful vehemence. 

With such exceptions as Davies, who, to some degree, followed 
fairly direct traditions, and Genest, who followed Davies in part, 
later commentators have taken their history from such partisan 
sources as Dryden’s satires on Shaftesbury; and they have repeated 
from one edition to another the incorrect or at least inadequate 
explanations of their predecessors. For this the historians are 
partly responsible; there was no authentic life of Shaftesbury until a 
a half century ago, and special study of the Popish Plot has been 
even more backward. As one historian says, “There is nothing in 
English history of equal importance with the Popish Plot of which 
so little is known.’’ However, the main events of the time can 
perhaps be followed with sufficient clearness for most of our present 
purposes. 

Otway seems to have been on principle a Tory and a Royalist; 
in addition, he was a Court poet. During a period of four and a 
half years, the King, on account of the excitement of the Popish 
Plot, attended the theatre much less than usual. Of the twelve 
plays he is known to have seen, six were by Otway." He saw 
Venice Preserved in February, 1682, perhaps, according to his 
custom, at the first night’s performance. None of Oiway’s plays 
would seem to have been withheld from performance by the King’s 
order, as was the fate of many other plays of the time (even in- 
cluding one of Dryden’s). It was no easy task for the playwright 
to suit the exacting political requirements of the Court. Tate 
complained bitterly of the suppression of his Sicilian Usurper on 
the third day, despite his careful wrenching of the plot so that 
“every scene is full of respect to Majesty, and the dignity of Courts, 
not one altered page, but what breathes loyalty.’ 

The two royalist poets who seem to have given most satisfaction 
at this time were Dryden and Otway, both of whom, according to 
tradition, followed hints from Charles himself for the attacks 
directed at Shaftesbury." The frequency and the tone of Otway’s 


#8 Nicoll, op. cit., p. 311; records from the Lord Chamberlain’s department of 
the Public Record Office. 

4 J. Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, etc., Bath, 1832, I, 294. 

Lodge, op. cit., 462. The Hon. Roden Noel, Thomas Otway, London, 1888, 
pp. 288-89. Jbid., p. xlvii: “But Otway, to use his own words, only got ‘the 
pension of a prince’s praise’; and a gracious permission to lampoon the greatest 
statesman of the age, which he did accordingly.” 
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political allusions in his other plays are indicated by the citations 
in the footnotes.’ Of Venice Preserved it is usually stated that 
Otway attacks Shaftesbury under the character of Antonio, and 
that the Prologue and the Epilogue are attacks upon him and upon 
the conduct of the inquiry into the Popish Plot. The sub-title of 
the play, A Plot Discovered, has been repeatedly pointed out as a 
reference to the Popish Plot. Further attempts to trace allusions 
have been halting, and often utterly erroneous. 

In six respects contemporary allusions may be traced farther 
and more precisely than previous students of the play have done: 
(1) in the frequent recurrence of formal swearing; (2) in the por- 
trayal of Shaftesbury as Renault; (3) in the more open assault on 
Shaftesbury as Antonio; (4) in the explicit references to the Popish 
Plot; (5) in the reduction of the serious aspects of the conspiracy, 
which in Otway’s source (Abbé Saint-Réal’s historical romance, 
Conjuration des Espagnols contre la république de Venise en 1618, 
either in the original French text of 1674 or in the English transla- 
tion of 1675) was of vast magnitude, to a bubble which collapses 
at the first push, and against which the senators are forewarned 
by an anonymous letter even before Jaffeir comes to betray the 
conspirators; and (6) in the scornful presentation of the Senate, 
apparently with reference to Parliament. 

(1) A unique feature of the play is the vast amount of offering 
and taking of formal oaths of loyalty and of truth, without a 
parallel in English drama. In addition to frequent reference to 
vows, repeated protestations of loyalty, and a fair proportion of 


16 In the five plays by Otway (1675-78) which precede the agitation over the 
Popish Plot, political allusions are doubtful and infrequent. The History and Fall 
of Caius Marius (1679) exalts the Duke of York in the Prologue; but the supposed 
satire on Shaftesbury is questionable. The accusations against Marius as proud, 
base-born, a leader of the mob, and a free dispenser of bribes may perhaps be 
oblique hits at Shaftesbury; but the play is not closely topical in its allusions, and 
most of it is remote from contemporary affairs. The Orphan (1680) exalts the Duke 
of York in the Prologue, contains two passages expressing intense loyalty to kings, 
and jibes at the Dissenters in the Epilogue. 

But it is in Otway’s three last plays that contemporary allusions become most 
frequent and bitter. The Soldier's Fortune (1680) contains ten passages attacking 
Shaftesbury’s party, false swearing, and the Plot. Venice Preserved (1682) intensifies 
and extends the attack on Shaftesbury. The Atheist (1683) contains ten passages, 
some of several pages, ridiculing the Dissenters, rebellion, false swearing, and the 
Plot, the Epilogue exulting in the discomfiture of those who 

“were never sparing 
To save the land, and damn yourselves, by swearing.” 
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ordinary swearing for the sake of emphasis, no less than nine 
passages—129 lines in all—are devoted to the formal act of swear- 
ing, only one of which is derived from Otway’s source,!’ while 
several serve no apparent purpose in the story. Accordingly, it seems 
possible to regard these passages as allusions to the trials for the 
Popish Plot, which from first to last were conducted by the use of 
questionable or suborned witnesses,!* and which are, as Pollock 
has said, “a standing monument to the most astounding outburst 
of successful perjury which has occurred in modern times.”’® This 
conjecture is supported by the satirical references to swearing in 
Otway’s next play, The Atheist, which was produced in the year 
following.?° 

When the public had for two and a half years been agitated so 
deeply by the discussion of the Plot," and had at last begun to 
discredit the oaths which were sworn to establish its existence, such 
passages as these would have great contemporary interest :” 


Were truth by sense and reason to be tried, 
Sure all our swearers might be laid aside: 


Pierre. Well said! out with’t; swear a little— 
Jaffeir. Swear! 
By sea and air, by earth, by Heaven and hell, 
I will revenge my Belvidera’s tears! 
Hark thee, my friend; Priuli—is—a senator!™ 


POA. «00 Swear that thou wilt be true to what I utter; 
And when I have told thee that which only gods 
And men like gods are privy to, then swear 
No chance or change shall wrest it from thy bosom. 

Jaffeir. When thou wouldst bind me, is there need of oaths? 


17 The oath sworn by the senators when they promise immunity to Jaffeir and 
life to his associates. 
18 Pollock, op. cit., pp. 312, 313, 328, 334, 345, 346. Burnet, op. cit., Part I, I, 
198. 
9 Pollock, op. cit., p. 265. 
#0 See note 16 above. 
1 Venice Preserved, Prologue, ll. 3-5: 
When we have feared three years we know not what, 
Till witnesses begin to die o’ th’ rot, 
What made our poet meddle with a plot? 
"The text of Venice Preserved cited throughout is that of D. H. Stevens, Types 
of English Drama 1660-1780, Boston, 1923. 
* Prologue, ll. 11-12, 
“IT, i, 296 ff, 
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errr There’s no religion, no hypocrisy in’t: 
We'll do the business, and ne’er fast and pray for’t; 


Swear then!” 
Belvidera. Shall I swear? 
Jaffeir. No! do not swear. I would not violate 
Thy tender nature with so rude a bond; 
But as thou hop’st to see me live my days 
And love thee long, lock this within thy breast.% 


FORM, «492 I must have the oaths 
And sacred promise of this reverend council, 
That in a full assembly of the Senate 
The thing I ask be ratified. Swear this, 

And I'll unfold the secrets of your danger. 
All. We'll swear. 

Duke. Propose the oath. 

Jaffeir. By all the hopes 
Ye have of peace and happiness hereafter, 
Swear! 

All. We all swear. 

Jaffeir. To grant me what I’ve asked, 
Ye swear. 

All. We swear.?’ 

Jaffeir. By all that’s just— 

Pierre. Swear by some other powers, 
For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 


All I received in surety for thy truth, 
Were unregarded oaths—and this, this dagger, 
Given with a worthless pledge thou since hast stol’n: 
So I restore it back to thee again, 
Swearing by all those powers which thou hast violated. ... .*8 
Aquilina. .... Swear that my love shall live, 
Or thou art dead! 
Antonio. Ah-h-h-h. 
Aquilina. Swear to recall his doom— 
Swear at my feet, and tremble at my fury. 
Antonio. I do. [Aside.] Now, if she would but kick a little bit— 
one kick now, ah-h-h-h. 
Aquilina. Swear, or— 
Antonio. I do, by these dear fragrant foots 
And little toes, sweet as—e-e-e-e, my Nacky, Nacky, Nacky.** 


“TI, ii, 72 ff. 28 IV, ii, 229 ff. 
TIT. ii, 132 ff. 9 V, i, 219 ff. 
#7 TV, ii, 59 ff. 
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The ghost of Hamlet’s father, with its insistence on Hamlet’s 
taking the oath, no doubt has amused the unthinking spectators. 
How much more amusing must such an orgy of swearing*® have 
been, when it was at last safe for the triumphant Court to laugh 
at the Popish Plot! 

(2) Davies,** and Genest* after him, seem to be alone in con- 
jecturing that Renault may represent a serious satire on Shaftes- 
bury, to supplement the facetious picture drawn in the character 
of Antonio. This plausible conjecture deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has received. In the Prologue, these two characters 
alone are described in words which call for contemporary applica- 
tion. Frederick and James W. Tupper conjecture® that the 
description of Renault in the Prologue applies to Lord Stafford, 
and express surprise that the parallel has not been noticed before. 
But surely Otway would not have made Stafford the butt for 
ridicule, since Stafford’s conviction was regarded as a blow to the 
cause of the King, who might even have pardoned him if he had 
dared.* Indeed, the desire of Charies to spare him from the grosser 
indignities meted out to a traitor provoked a satirical reply from 
the Commons.* Finally, the lines do not fit Stafford, who had died 
fifteen months before this play was produced. On the other hand, 
they distinctly describe Shaftesbury as his enemies represented him: 


Here is a traitor too, that’s very old, 

Turbulent, subtle, mischievous, and bold, 
Bloody, revengeful, and to crown his part, 

Loves fumbling with a wench, with all his heart; 
Till after having many changes passed, 

In spite of age (thanks Heaven) is hanged at last.*” 


An examination of the speeches of Renault makes this identifi- 
cation seem certain. The other conspirators are all quite as favor- 
ably portrayed as anyone in the Senate, except Eliot, the 


%° Burnet, op. cit., Part I, II, 292: “hearing that England was at that time 
disposed to hearken to good swearers, they thought themselves well qualified for 
the employment.” 

| Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, Lond., 1785, III, 228-29. 

* Genest, op. cit., I, 353. Since this article was written, the surmise of Genest 
has been quoted with approval by Summers (op. cit., I, Ixxxviii). 

3 Representative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan, N. Y., 1914, p. 438. 

* Pollock, op. cit., p. 368; Christie, op. cit., II, 382. 

* Pollock, op. cit., p. 369. 

* Tbid., pp. 369-70. 

57 Prologue, ll, 23-28. 
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Englishman, who is introduced in the play to be gratuitously 
held up to scorn for treason, in a jibe against the Whigs.** So far 
from being represented as a band of cut-throats, they are on the 
whole rather sympathetically drawn, especially in the heroic Pierre, 
who stands out as a lofty figure in the midst of the cruel and 
cowardly senators. But Renault has all of the faults and vices 
popularly attributed to Shaftesbury: excessive ambition, duplicity, 
an infirm body, licentious tastes, personal cowardice, and a fond- 
ness for speech-making. 

His first words are in the form of a soliloquy on ambition (II, 
iii, 1-7). Next he boasts of his superior integrity (1. 15). (Charles 
and James called Shaftesbury in satire “little Sincerity.”)®® Shaf- 
tesbury’s own part in pressing the Popish Plot is referred to (11. 
19-20) and his age (1. 36). When Pierre compares his cause with 
that of Brutus, Renault puts in for Catiline (1. 54). Genest*® mis- 
understood this passage, assuming that the conspirators do not 
distinguish between Brutus and Catiline. But this is clearly not 
the sense of the passage; Pierre, for all his willingness to shed blood, 
has a notion of freedom in his head. He calls for “a battle for the 
freedom of the world” (1. 86); and he says with real nobility, when 
he learns that he has failed, 


So! Then all’s over, 
Venice has lost her freedom, I, my life (IV, ii, 155-6). 


Shaftesbury’s ascent from the ranks of the gentry to those of 
the nobility is perhaps glanced at in Renault’s hatred of the nobles 
and the Senate (11. 79-80, 81-2). Powerful as he was at this time 
in the Commons, Shaftesbury had only four years before been 
obliged to apologize abjectly to the Lords in order to secure his 
release from the Tower. His physical infirmities and his reputed 
lust are stressed throughout the passages dealing with his attempt 
on Belvidera: “the old hoary wretch.... ghastly with infernal 
lust....that old son of mischief....that vile wretch ap- 
proached me... . with my cries I scared his coward heart, Till he 
withdrew and muttered vows to hell..... That mortified, old, 
withered, winter rogue... . the old fox.” (III, ii) His cruelty is 
stressed by Jaffeir: 


38 “You are an Englishman: when treason’s hatching 
One might have thought you’d not have been behindhand.” (II, iii, 20-21.) 


*® Burnet, op. cit., Part I, II, 213, Note 2. 
* Genest, op. cit., I, 353. 
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Oh, reverend cruelty! damned, bloody villain! (III, ii, 321) 
Merciless, horrid slave!—Aye, blood enough! 
Shed blood enough, old Renault. (III, ii, 338-9) 


His duplicity is emphasized by his calling on the conspirators to 
embrace," after he has expressed his contempt for embracing, in a 
speech aside (“I never loved these huggers’’) (II, iii, 145), and 
shortly before he opens his attack on Jaffeir as a traitor. His 
cowardice is strongly emphasized throughout the passage in which 
Pierre defends his absent friend.“ His unusually long sharp 
features are referred to in Pierre’s words, “that lean, withered, 
wretched face!” (III, ii, 457) Belvidera refers to him as 


that infernal devil, that old fiend 
That’s damned himself, and would undo mankind (IV, i, 30-1). 


Perhaps this may allude to the supposed Deism of Shaftesbury. 
about which many stories were in circulation.” 

Most curious of all, Renault, so carefully held up to scorn in 
such multitudinous ways, and given both a character and an 
importance in the plot quite unlike anything in Otway’s source, is 
dropped from sight when Antonio appears in the same scene. It is 
now Antonio who represents Shaftesbury, and the elaborate por- 
trayal of Renault is discarded. After the conspirators are captured, 
Pierre becomes their spokesman, and Renault subsides into a very 
subordinate part. He utters only one sentence, in which he echoes 
Pierre’s desire for death rather than captivity;“ and he seems to 
be included in Pierre’s subsequent eulogium, 


they’ve all died like men, too, 
Worthy their character.“ 


The real leader of the conspiracy in the historical novel which 
served as Otway’s source, Bedamar, the Spanish ambassador, is 
here kept out of sight most of the time. Renault is given a promi- 
nence in the drama which is only partly justified by making him 
the cause of Jaffeir’s defection. The ferocity with which he is 
attacked, the consistency with which he is charged with the sup- 


“ TTT, ii, 342. 

© TIT, ii, 433-38. 

*® Bishop Burnet believed the charge against him: ‘He was, as to religion, 
a deist at best.” (Op. cit., Part I, I, 172.) 

“ TV, ii, 165. 

* V, iii, 54-55. 
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posed vices of Shaftesbury, the prominence which is given to him 
when no action is going forward, and the complete obscurity into 
which he falls after Antonio appears on the stage with him, can 
hardly be explained except in terms of contemporary satire. This 
explanation is definitely established if the explicit reference to 
Renault in the Prologue is taken to allude to Shaftesbury. 

(3) The character of Antonio is usually thought of as an odious 
picture of the depravity of old age; but it goes much farther than 
that. In a dissolute age, it was customary for Shaftesbury’s 
enemies to satirize his appearance of an unusually moral life in 
two different ways: Dryden, for instance, refers to him as having 
“an eunuch face,’’*” but adds in seeming contradiction, “His open 
lewdness he could ne’er disguise.”“* Otway has divided the two 
conceptions in his two characters of Renault and Antonio. Antonio 
is a harmless but extremely offensive old dotard, enfeebled in body 
and perverted in instincts. He is rich; he flaunts his purse of gold 
before the eyes of Aquilina,*® and many other references are made 
to his wealth. Shaftesbury was one of the rich men of the age, with 
a clear income which has been estimated as high as £7,000,5° and 
large holdings in the West Indies, at sea, and in English mines and 
other speculations. 

Oliver Cromwell had nicknamed Shaftesbury ‘Cicero.’ The 
decline of the Whig power dated from the defeat of the Second 
Exclusion Bill a little more than a year before, after “‘an oratorical 
duel between the two most effective speakers of their generation,”’ 
Shaftesbury and Halifax, “‘and it was the almost unanimous verdict 


“ The often-maligned praise which Taine has given these scenes is due in part 
to his entirely different conception of Antonio. To him, Antonio is not the doting 
pervert, but a statesman playing truant—‘‘the busy man eager to leave his robes 
and his ceremonies . . . . a clown who had missed his vocation, whom chance has 
given an embroidered silk gown..... He feels more natural, more at his ease, 
playing Punch than aping a statesman” (History of English Literature, New York, 
1875, Book III, 25-6). This is curiously like some of the contemporary estimates 
of Shaftesbury, who was noted for wit and for practical joking. Pepys, for instance, 
says of him (May 15, 1663) that he was “‘a man of great business and yet of pleasure 
and drolling too.” Nicoll, op. cit., p. 154, calls the scenes “‘marring features,” 
“not because they are badly written, but because they do not harmonize well 
with the general theme of the play.” 

4? The Medal, 1. 23. 

48 Tbid., 1. 37. 

@ TIT, i. 

8 Dict. Nat. Biog., XII, 111. 

® Christie, op. cit., I, 134. 
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of listeners that Halifax was the victor.’ According to Bishop 
Burnet, an avowed enemy, Shaftesbury 


had a wonderful faculty in speaking to a popular assembly, and could 
mix both the facetious and the serious way of arguing very agreeably .... 
he triumphed in a rambling way of talking, but argued slightly when he 
was held close to any point. He had a wonderful faculty at opposing, 
and running things down; but had not the like force in building up. He 
had such an extravagant vanity in setting himself out, that it was very 
disagreeable.® 


In view of these facts and opinions, the picture of Antonio ceases 
to be merely repulsive and nasty, and becomes a piece of intensely 
personal satire. Antonio’s second attempt at a speech,* in its silly 
references to the sun and moon, seems to glance at Shaftesbury’s 
notorious interest in astrology.™ It also represents his desire to 
keep the Plot before the public (as recently as October 28, 1680, 
two members of Parliament had been expelled for discrediting the 
Plot) ;* and in its last lines it refers to the cruelty with which Shaf- 
tesbury was repeatedly charged, from the Civil War on. He speaks 
coolly of the death of Pierre: 


he’s to be hanged, little Nacky— 
Trussed up for treason, and so forth, child (V, i, 216-7). 


He is immensely frightened by the sight of a dagger (V, i, 191)—a 
hit at the reported attempts to assassinate Shaftesbury,*’ as well 
as at his reputed cowardice. But when Aquilina tells him that he 
will be hanged (a direct allusion to the very recent attempt to 
indict him for treason, as well as an old joke among his enemies, 
dating back at least as far as the third part of Butler’s Hudibras,®* 
in which it is elaborately developed), he takes it as a jest: 


Hanged, sweetheart? Prithee, be quiet. Hanged, vuoth-a; that’s a 
merry conceit, with all my heart. Why thou jok’st, Nacky; thou art given 
to joking, I’ll swear (V, i, 178~181). 


This passage may be taken as an additional reason for coupling 
the descriptions of Renault and of Antonio in the Prologue. 


8 Lodge, op. cit., p. 175. 

8 Burnet, op. cit., Part I, I, 172-73. 

“ V, i, 122-57. 

% Burnet, op. cit., Part I, I, 172. 

% Pollock, op. cit., p. xviii. For a somewhat different statement see Burnet, 
op. cit., Part I, II, 262, Note 3. 

57 Christie, op. cit., II, 348-49. 

8 Hudibras, III, Canto 2, ll. 379-420. 
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It has been observed by many critics that the age assigned to 
Antonio is sixty-one. Although at this time Shaftesbury was not 
exactly at that age, as editors are in the habit of saying, he was well 
on in his sixty-first year; and as early as 1677 he had referred to 
himself as ‘‘an old infirm man.’*® For years he had attributed his 
continued life to the skill of his physician, John Locke.*® Nearly 
two and a half years after his death he was brought on the stage 
by Dryden (Albion and Albanus), to be ridiculed for the abscess 
in his side which was kept open by a silver tube. The same infir- 
mity gave rise to the Court nickname, Count Tapski; and it 
serves to explain the allusion to Poland in Otway’s Prologue.™ 

It is just possible that there is some suggestion of the Meal Tub 
Plot in the whole situation at Aquilina’s house, so different in tone 
from its analogue in Saint-Réal’s romance. The Catholic spy, 
Mrs. Cellier, was at this time suspected of having been used as a 
tool by Shaftesbury, as well as by the Catholic party. She kept 
an establishment not entirely unlike that of Aquilina in Venice; 
she doted on a handsome young conspirator named Dangerfield; 
and her house was freely used in the conspiracies of the day, and 
sheltered the witnesses sent over from the Jesuit school, St. Omers, 
to testify in the trials of the Popish Plot. She was supposed to 
have visited Shaftesbury’s house with the intention.of stabbing 
him.” This is but a conjecture, and one which I am unable to 
confirm; but there is in the two situations enough similarity to 
arrest the attention of any student acquainted with the affairs of 
the period. 

(4) The explicit references to the Popish Plot are very detailed 
in both Prologue and Epilogue, but are much less frequent in the 
play. The word plot seems to have been avoided in most speeches 
by intent; for it occurs only eight times during the play, seven 
times in speeches by the foolish Antonio, and once in a line in which 
the Duke seems almost constrained by the exigencies of the verse.** 
The pat phrases which were used from the first to characterize 
the Popish Plot occur satirically in the speeches of Antonio. He 
describes Jaffeir as ‘‘a damned bloody minded fellow’ and the 
plot as “a bloody, horrid, execrable, damnable, and audacious 
plot,’ quite in the cant language of the day; as on November 1, 


8 Christie, op. cit., II, 253. ® Christie, op. cit., II, 349. 
© Ibid., II 48. 8 IV, ii, 32. 
© Trevelyan, op. cét., p. 423. « TV, ii, 55. 
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1678, a joint resolution of Parliament had voted that “‘there hath 
been and still is a damnable and hellish Plot.’ 

(5) The conspiracy itself, which in Otway’s source assumes a 
vast scope and an extraordinary complexity, is kept in the back- 
ground. None of the conspirators (except Renault, Pierre, and 
Jaffeir) is characterized. Eliot, the Englishman, is apparently 
introduced only for a jibe at the Whigs in a speech which is other- 
wise inappropriate to the situation. The plot itself seems curiously 
nebulous and unreal. The senators are forewarned by an anony- 
mous message even before Jaffeir betrays his fellow-conspirators; 
and the conspiracy collapses as soon as the leaders appear in the 
street. Of the ten thousand soldiers who were pledged to the revolt 
(II, iii, 84), no further mention is made. A few officers are able to 
pick up all of the active conspirators in the street like a handful 
of night-brawlers. This is quite unlike Saint-Réal’s romance, in 
which a desperate stand is made by some of the conspirators, and 
their plans fail of achievement only by a matter of hours. 

Three reasons may be assigned for this subordination of the 
conspiracy in Otway’s treatment. His adherence to the unities, 
together with the limitations necessary for any stage treatment, 
would explain it in part. His own predilection for scenes of 
emotional intensity rather than for the progressive action of a 
tragedy® would tend in the same direction; in Vemice Preserved 
as in The Orphan, and even in some of his lesser plays, he is chiefly 
concerned with the isolated passages of intense feeling.. An 
additional reason is that he did not wish to emphasize the real 
danger of the conspiracy. The investigation of the Popish Plot 
had given the Whig party its temporary triumph against the 
growing power of the King; as a member of the Court party, 
Otway would be consistent in minimizing the peril of the nation. 
He could not subordinate the conspiracy further without giving 
up his tragedy entirely; but in his vivid delineation of the emo- 
tional states of Pierre, Jaffeir, and Belvidera, he leaves us no such 

® V, i, 146. Pollock, op. cit., p. 171. 

87 W. J. Courthope represents Otway as incapable of presenting the historical 
conspiracy (A History of English Poetry, Lond., 1903, IV, 430): ‘no conspirators 
off the stage ever acted from such motives, or proceeded in such a manner, as Otway 
imagines .... except for the pathetic scenes between Jaffeir and Belvidera, on 
the one side, and Pierre and Jaffeir, on the other, the entire action of Venice Pre- 
served is as improbable as a nightmare; the stage situations caused by the conflicts 
between love and conscience, love and friendship, public and private duties, are 
admirable; but of the nature of man in society, as it is represented to us in Julius 
Caesar, all trace has disappeared.” 
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sense of dramatic development of the story as we would expect in 
a Shakespearean play. 

In summary, then, it seems to me (1) that the unexampled 
prominence given to the act of swearing faith has in part a satirical 
reference to the professed revelations of the Popish Plot under 
solemn oath. (2) The character of Renault, both in the Prologue 
and in the Play itself, is almost certainly meant for Shaftesbury, 
and is in some ways a more fierce attack on him than his portrayal 
as Antonio. (3) In the character of Antonio the minor and more 
contemptible qualities attributed to Shaftesbury are ridiculed, as 
the major ones are in Renault; and some glancing allusion, at 
least, is possibly intended regarding the entanglement with Mrs. 
Cellier with which his enemies charged him. (4) The allusions to 
a plot, by that name, are, almost without exception, of a satirical 
nature; and nearly all of them are put in the mouth of Antonio. 
(5) The plot against Venice, although not itself ridiculed, is reduced 
in magnitude; and from an affair of international scope it has 
become, in extent at least, something like what Tatlock and 
Martin call it, “the attempt by a gang of foreigners to wreck a 
great historic state.’’®* 

(6) A more general phase of the play is the continual and 
ferocious attack on the Venetian senate and the senators. Pierre, 
Renault, Jaffeir, Aquilina, and later Belvidera, have only scorn 
and loathing for the senate. The foolish boast of Antonio is that 
he is a senator;**and so often is this repeated that the reader comes to 
think of him as more or less typical. Pierre describes the senators as 


those baleful, unclean birds, 
Those lazy owls, who (perched near fortune’s top) 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg’d virtues . . . . (II, ii, 102-5). 


McClumpha, quite unmindful of the struggle between Charles 
and Parliament, identifies their interests: “The parallelism between 
the dangers of the Venetian Republic and those of their own King 
and Parliament was readily understood by the theatre-goers of 
that day.”’”° He quotes the fatuous surmise of Genest™ that Otway 


$8 John S.P. Tatlock and Robert G. Martin, Representative English Plays,N.Y., 
1916, p. 459. 

#9 TIT, i, 25, 28, 65, 110; V, i, 124, 128, 153, 211. 

70 The Orphan and Venice Preserved, ed. Charles F. McClumpha, Boston and 
Lond., 1908, p. xxxiv. 

1 Op. cit., I, 353. 
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“evidently meant to insinuate that the persons at this time in 
opposition to the Court were as unprincipled as the conspirators 
in his Tragedy.” But the play is surely an attack on Parliament, 
on its investigation and prosecution of the Popish Plot and its 
stubborn resistance to any extension of the royal prerogative by 
Charles, which resulted in numerous prorogations and a final 
dissolution of Parliament until the death of the King. If Otway 
meant to represent the conspirators as the enemies of Charles, 
and the senate as the Court party (as Genest supposed), he went 
strangely about his purpose of flattering the Court. 


JoHNn ROBERT MOORE 


Indiana University 








VIII 


THE OPPOSITION TO NEO-CLASSICISM IN 
ENGLAND BETWEEN 1660 AND 1700 


HE victory of neo-classicism in England was won only after 

a struggle against forces which are sometimes called romantic 
but which are more accurately described as anti-classical. These 
forces were partly survivals of the past and partly tendencies that 
pointed forward to nineteenth century romanticism. The latter, 
so far as they were merely germinal, fall outside the scope of the 
present discussion, which deals with actual obstacles interfering 
with the complete dominance of the neo-classical movement after 
1660. 

There is a striking difference between the opposition encountered 
by a romantic and by a classical movement. The former, which 
seeks expansion and individual liberty, is sure to be in conflict 
with authority—political, social, religious, as well as literary. 
It is denounced and exposed; its typical figure is a Marlowe or a 
Shelley. The latter, which seeks repression and social discipline, 
is likely to receive early and favorable recognition from those in 
authority. Thus Henry IV favored Malherbe and Louis XIV 
supported Boileau. The principles these critics advocated were 
from the beginning respectable. 

English neo-classicism, coming in as it did with the restoration 
of the monarchy, found ready reception in high places. The 
nation was prepared to welcome an established order in literary 
as well as in social and political and ecclesiastical affairs. No 
contrast could be more striking than that between the initial 
victory of the classical principles immediately after 1660 and the 
long fight of the romantic principles more than a century later. 
This fact is clearly evident in the chronology of the two move- 
ments: 1660 definitely begins the classical period; but for the 
romantic there is no agreement upon a beginning date. But after 
romanticism had won control of the critical citadels the popular 
battle was over. When neo-classicism had possession of the critical 
citadels the fight had just begun. The situation was in some 
respects like that which existed in England after the conversion 
of the Saxons to Christianity. Most people were baptized, but 
the new religion was not yet well established: opposition consisted 
not so much in advocacy of the old pagan beliefs as in passive 
retention, in part at least, of the old practices. After 1660, poets, 
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critics, and public alike were ready to accept the principle of 
‘order in art as well as in church and state and society, but the 
classical discipline had to be learned before the new ideal could 
approach realization. Opposition to this discipline seldom took 
the form of active revolt; more often it expressed itself as inertia 
or restlessness under control. 

Individualism is characteristic of the English people, the 
foundation alike of their national liberty and their national 
eccentricity. With them social discipline does not come easily. 
The madness of Englishmen was a proverb in the days of Shake- 
speare. When the First Grave-digger was asked why Hamlet had 
been sent to England, he replied, ‘Why, because he was mad; 
he shall recover his wits there; or, if he do not, it’s no great matter 
there.’”’” And he added, “ ’Twill not be seen in him there; there 
the men are as mad as he.” 

Foreign travellers in England during the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century generally noticed this tendency. Misson, 
after describing Bedlam, adds significantly: ‘Tous les Fous de 
Londres ne sont pas La-dedans.’* Sobiére believed that the 
English were “une Nation, a le dire entre nous, fort bigearre et{ 
fort irréguliére.”? Muralt not only observed the phenomenon 
but commented shrewdly upon it: 


Les Anglais non seulement ne dépendent, guére de la cour, mais, dans 
leur maniére de vivre ils dépendent fort peu du public et ne se laissent 
guére tyranniser par la coutume. Ils contentent leurs envies et se plaisent 
a en formes d’extraordinaires. Ils osent braver l’opinion et la foule, et 
passer pour fous s’il le faut: grand pas pour deviner raisonnable, tandis 
que chez des peuples moins féroces et plus uniformes, on voit d’enormes 
sottises devenir générales et héréditaires, par les soins que les gens y 
prennent de se resembler les uns aux autres, et par la grande frayeur 
qu’ils ont de tout ce qui s’éloigne tant soit peu de cette uniformité.3 


Englishmen themselves often recognized this fact. Thus Thomas 
Gordon, writing early in the eighteenth century on ‘The Charac- 
ters of Different Nations,” observed: 

If there be any thing that eminently distinguishes the English from any 
other Nation, I think it is the Variety there is in their Manners, Humours, 
Customs, Talents, and their Flexibility and Inconstancy in all of these: 


1 Mémoires et Observations Faites par un Voyageur en Angleterre, article ““Bed- 
lam,” p. 29. 

2 Voyage en Angleterre, p. 79. 

® Lettres sur les Anglais, pp. 58-59. 
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These Diversions in thinking and acting may be observ’d in the Religion, 
the Laws, the Government of our Country. We not only in some respects 
almost generally differ from each other, but at times even from our 
selves.4 


Statements such as these not only indicate one of the strong 
forces which resisted the neo-classical discipline but also show 
that this resistance continued throughout the seventeenth century. 
Though much was done to subject the nation to the discipline 
of the general sense, England as compared with France remained 
a country of eccentricity. 

Nowhere is this contrast more clearly shown than in the two 
uational societies established during the seventeenth century in 
Paris and in London respectively. The French Academy was a 
powerful force in purifying the language and ordering the litera- 
ture. The Royal Society, on the other hand, was a body devoted 
to experimental science and freedom of discussion. The French 
was a limiting, restraining influence; the English, an expansive 
one. The respect for authority in the one contrasts with open- 
mindedness in the other. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century, there were 
numerous attempts to establish an English Academy. In 1664 
Dryden in the Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival-Ladies expressed 
the wish for such an institution. In December of the same year 
the Royal Society appointed a committee of which Evelyn, 
Waller, and Dryden were members to take steps “for improving 
the English tongue.’’> Though elaborate plans were discussed 
nothing came of the project. Sprat in The History of the Royal 
Society (1667) presented “‘A proposal for erecting an English 
Academy.” As time passed and nothing further was done about 
the matter, Dryden apparently lost hope of such an establishment, 
though he continued to deplore the consequent lack of regularity 
in the language. 

In 1707 James Beeverell, endeavoring to explain for French 
readers in Les Délices de la Grande Bretagne, why there was no 
academy in England, declared: 

La Langue Angloise n’a pas la delicatesse de la Francoise, mais en 


récompense elle est plus abondante & plus riche. Tandis que les Francois 
sont atachez servilement 4 une Académie, qui leur impose les loix sur les 


* The Humourist, vol. 2, pp. 235-36. 
5 Cf. Edmund Freeman, ‘‘A Proposal for an English Academy in 1660,’ Mod. 
Lang. Rev., xix, 291-300. 
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mots, en sorte qu’ils n’osent presque pas hazarder un mot noveau, quand 
méme ils, en ont bien besoin, si l’Académie ou l’usage ne l’a aprouvé: les 
Anglois au contraire, portant leur liberté jusques dans leur Langue, ne 
font aucun scrupule d’inventer de nouveaux mots, s’ils en ont besoin, & 
par 1a leur Langue est devenue, non seulement riche, mais aussi neryeuse, 
en telle sorte que les Anglois ont quantité de mots qu’on ne sauroit ex- 
primer en Francois que par un longue circonlocution.® 


Here we have—though in reference to language alone—almost 
a perfect expression of the anti-classical reaction. Notice how 
exactly these words oppose the spirit of Knightly Chetwood’s 
lines of 1682. These declare that the need of English poetry is for 


one who license can restrain, 
Make civil laws o’er barbarous usage reign, 
One worthy in Apollo’s chair to sit, 
And hold the scales, and give the stamp of wit, 
In whom ripe judgment and young fancy meet 
And force the poet’s rage to be discreet, 
Who grows not nauseous while he strives to please, 
But marks the shelves in our poetic seas.’ 


The agitation for an English Academy illustrates the whole 
matter under discussion: the project failed because it encountered 
the passive resistance of inertia and the opposition of undisciplined 
individualism. During the years immediately after the Restora- 
tion, when the establishment of an English Academy was being 
urged most actively, it is significant that little or no protest 
against it is recorded: the opposition was silent. Similar passive 
resistance to any social or literary discipline constituted a material 
obstacle to the triumph of neo-classicism in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Another obstacle was the prestige of Elizabethan literature. 
Much has been made of this by some critics. Hamelius declared 
his belief that apart from the court the older romantic ideals still 
lingered. 


Schon in der City hielten sich die Kaufleute und Biirger von fremden 
Sitten und Anschauungen frei, und in den Grafschaften freute sich der 
Edelmann an seinem Spenser und Shakespeare, ohne sich darum zu 
bekiimmern, dass die Hauptstadt neue Muster feierte und nachahmte. 
.... Dieser Stand empfand wenig Bediirfnisz, seine Ansichten schriftlich 
zu bekunden, und selbst Neudrucke der alten Dichter waren fast iiber- 


® Vol. 5, p. 904. 
7 Quoted by Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 32. 
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fliissig zu einer Zeit, wo Papier und Einbinde stark genug waren, um 
Jahrhunderte zu iiberdauern. Der altenglische Geschmack war also nicht 
vernichtet, sondern nur vom geriauschvollen Vordergrunde des National- 
lebens verdrangt.*® 


This is indeed moving, from the picture of the nobleman in the 
country with his well-loved Spenser and Shakespeare refusing to 
bow the knee before the strange, new gods of Whitehall,® to the 
romantic touch about the durability of the old paper and bindings, 
and the curiously mixed figure about “‘der altenglische Geschmack”’ 
crowded out of the noisy foreground of the national life. It is a 
striking example of literary criticism based upon the assumption 
that whatever bears the label, romantic, contains all good, and 
whatever is called classic or “‘pseudo-classic’’ must be bad. 
Hamelius’ idea about the survival of Elizabethan poetry con- 
tains some truth, just enough to make it misleading in its present 
form. Literary movements are usually slower in making their 
presence felt in the country than in the city. To an unusual degree 
these classical ideals were social] and therefore predominantly 
urban. A system which involves the arbitrament of the general 
sense and which uses as its standards the language and manners 
of the court is a system which needs for its development and 
dissemination the intercourse of cultivated people. Thus it is 
reasonable to assume that country readers—so far as they existed 
at all—were not entirely in accord with the new movement in 
literature. But on that account one should not assume that they 
were devoted adherents of romanticism. That country gentlemen 
neglected their hunting to pore in rapture over the Renaissance 
allegory of Spenser or that they spent their leisure in rapt con- 
templation of the pages of Shakespeare—anachronism is a mild 
word to apply to such a conception. Country readers whose 
literary accomplishments extended beyond the pages of the prayer- 
book and the almanac were reading The Merry Conceited Jests of 
George Peele and Tarlton’s Newes Out of Purgatorie and The 
English Gusman: or the History of that Unparalleled Thief, James 
Hind and The Monk’s Hood Pulled Off and debased chapbook 


* Hamelius, Die Kritik in der Eng. Lit., pp. 50-51. 

® One wonders if there is here a reminiscence of the great folio Shakespeare, 
editio princeps, which Scott in Woodstock represents as lying on the reading desk 
in the sitting apartment of Sir Henry Lee. That Scott should have endowed his 
characters with his owr literary and bibliophilic interests is not surprising; but Scott 
distinguished sharply between romance and serious criticism. 
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versions of The Seven Champions of Christendom and of Guy of 
Warwick. People in the country were seldom engaged in lamenting 
the degeneration of the stage but, whenever a strolling company 
gave them the opportunity, were indulging the old English taste 
for Jack Swabber, Simkin in the Chest and Simpleton the Smith. 
As for “Die Kaufleute und Biirger,” they were quite free as 
yet from the contamination of La Bruyére and Corneille: they 
were reading The Belman of London in revamped editions and 
Deloney’s best sellers, such as The Pleasant and Princely History 
of the Gentle Craft and The Pleasant History of John Winchcomb in 
His Younger Years Called Jack of Newberry. At Bartholomew 
Fair the spectators were not troubled about the dramatic unities 
but were attending native English farces where the wit consisted 
in “the putting out of Candles, kicking down of tables, falling 
over Joynt-stools.”4° Ned Ward said of the “Musick Booth’’ 
there: 


I thought it an Abuse to Humane Shape, for anything that bore the 
Proportion of either Sex, to behave themselves so Ostentatiously Foolish, 
so Odiously Impudent, so Intolerably Dull, and void of all Humour, 
Order, or Design.” 


There were merchants and country-gentlemen with a taste for 
literature, fewer than at present certainly but still to be found. 
For appreciation of the Elizabethans, however, one must look 
chiefly to the men of letters such as Mulgrave, Dennis, Collier, 
and Dryden. These critics, who were in touch with the literary 
movements of the day, were the men who best knew and respected 
the older poetic tradition, who, though they did not entirely 
accept it, yet took it into account in their judgments and gave 
it praise. They admired even while they protested against its 
breaches of literary decorum. 

On the subject of decorum, historians of English literature seem 
to have what the semi-technical jargon of the present day describes 
as a psychological complex. The term suggests to them Rymer’s 
famous dictum about who may kill whom decently in tragedy, 
and the “improvements” of Shakespeare through the elimination 
of his low expressions. Now the facts of the matter seem to be 
that the campaign against lowness and lack of decorum was 
directed primarily against farce and burlesque and the unpruned 


1 Shadwell, Dedication of A{7rue Widow. 
“ London Spy, Part XI, p. 260. 
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excesses of the popular taste. The old English taste for Merry 
Andrew and Jack Pudding” will be no mystery to one who reflects 
upon the moving pictures of the twentieth century. It has a 
dramatic history at least as old as the Chester play of Noah’s 
Flood. If, in the campaign against such perennial manifestations 
of bad taste, some critics pushed their praise of decorum to ex- 
travagant lengths, the phenomenon is not unparalleled among 
the annals of reform. It is one of the best evidences of a real classi- 
cal spirit in late seventeenth century England that immoderate 
demands of decorum were treated in the same way as other 
violations of the law of measure. 

It was but natural that the discussion of literary decorum 
should center about the practice of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
not because this was primarily under attack but because it was 
a test case. What sanction did the example of Shakespeare and 
his congeners give to the prevalent disregard for propriety and 
regularity? Such a question inevitably presented itself in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. There could be no doubt 
that the Elizabethan dramas fell short of classical standards in 
these respects. In our own day we have chosen, more or less 
deliberately, to ignore these things because we believe them to be 
mere mint and cumin as compared with the weightier matters 
of the Law. Another generation may view them more seriously. 
But for the Restoration they constituted a real crux in criticism. 
Dryden raised his voice against too much deference to the Eliz- 
abethan tradition. 


But it was only custom which cozened us so long; we thought, because 
Shakespeare and Fletcher went no farther, that there the pillars of poetry 
were to be erected.'8 


It was not that Dryden loved Shakespeare less but poetry more. 

Even Thomas Rymer was not moved primarily by a desire 
to attack the Elizabethans. Dr. G. B. Dutton, after an elaborate 
study of Rymer’s criticism, has reached the conclusion that it was 
not intended as a full and rounded estimate of the various authors 
treated, but was meant rather to reform future practice by pointing 
out the faults in the works of more or less deservedly popular 


1 Cf. Soame and Dryden’s adaptation of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, closing lines 
of canto III. 

3 Of Heroic Plays, Ker, I, 148-49. Dryden is here speaking of rime, but the 
principle that he invokes is of wide application. 
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writers.* Though John Dennis wrote The Impartial Critick to 
defend Shakespeare against Rymer, he put into the mouth of 
Jack Freeman, who seems to represent his own views, an explicit 
avowal of the correctness of such an attitude. In response to 
Beaumont’s objection, “But methinks the very faults of a Great 
Man ought to be respected upon the account of his Excellencies,’’ 
Freeman says: 


The very contrary of which is true: Upon that account they ought to 
be the rather expos’d. His Faults are the more dangerous on the account 
of his Excellencies. For young Writers, before they have Judgment to 
distinguish, are sometimes so far mistaken as to copy the very Faults of 
famous poets for Beauties. One thing I will easily grant you, that to 
expose a Great Man’s Faults, without owning his Excellencies, is al- 
together unjust and unworthy of an honest Man." 


Dennis’ real accusation against Rymer is that the latter exposed 
faults without voicing compensating praise. 

To appreciate Elizabethan literature and at the same time to} 
hold a theory of poetry directly opposed to its spirit: this was 
the great critical problem of the Age of Dryden. The prestige of 
Shakespeare had to be accounted for without invalidating neo- 
classical principles or weakening their application to contemporary 
production. In the reconciliation of these opposites, modern 
English literary criticism had its beginnings. The influence of the 
Elizabethans in the end made for a tempered and thoughtful 
discrimination, not for a rebellion against neo-classical standards. 

Another anti-classical tendency of the last part of the seven- 
teenth century was the protest against the strict rules of Aristo- 
telian formalism. Some literary historians, who fail to distinguish 
between different schools of neo-classical criticism, have assumed 
that any critic of this period who spoke harsh words against the 
rules was a romanticist born out of due time. As a matter of fact, 
the last years of the seventeenth century saw much debate about 
the value of the rules and a decided reaction against the extreme 
formalistic position which implied, if it did not state, that one 
might become a poet by diligent study and application of the rules. 
The reaction was in part caused by the influence of the French 


M4 See his unpublished Harvard dissertation, Rymer and Aristotelian Formalism, 
passim and especially pp. 205-206. 

% Spingarn, Crit. Essays of the Seventeenth Century, III, 176. Cf. Dennis’ 
remarks, in his own person, in the Third Letter “On the Genius and Writings of 
Shakespeare,” Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, p. 45. 
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(school of taste, particularly by the Longinian influence exerted 
‘through Boileau. But even before this influence was much felt 
in England, there was protest against the rules. English critics 
and men of letters generally did not place so much dependence 
upon the positive value of the rules as did many of the French. 
There was a tendency to regard the rules in their extreme form as 
un-English. They were associated with the names of Italian and 
French and Dutch critics, and thus were felt to be foreign. 

But for my part, I desire to be tried by the laws of my own country; 
for it seems unjust to me that the French should prescribe here, till they 
have conquered. 

So wrote Dryden in the Preface to All for Love. 

But some have called Dryden a romanticist or partly a romanti- 
cist. No one, so far as I am aware, has voiced any such suspicions 
about Oldham. Yet Oldham in an Ode Upon the Works of Ben 
Johnson makes a similar protest: 


Sober and grave was still the Garb thy Muse put on, 


No refuse, ill-patch’d Shreds o’ th’ Schools, 

The motley wear of read and learned Fools; 

No French Commodity, which now so much does take, 
And our own better Manufacture Spoil; 

Nor was it ought of forein Spoil 

But Staple all, and all of English Growth and Make. 


Such a protest in a poem written in full sympathy with the classical 
features of Jonson’s work, a poem that pays tribute to the “known 
and uncontested Rules of Poetry,” shows clearly the danger of 
mistaking the import of protests against the rules. 

Sir Robert Howard has been claimed by Hamelius as a romanti- 
cist because of his Preface to The Great Favorite.° Howard blames 
“the unnecessary understanding of some that have labor’d to 
give strict rules to things that are not Mathematical,” and con- 


cludes that 


who ever wou’d endeavour to like or dislike by the Rules of others, he 
will be as unsuccessful as if he should try to be perswaded into a power of 
believing, not what he must, but what others direct him to believe.!’ 


This protest is so close a parallel to that of Moliére in the sixth 


Die Kritik in der Eng. Lit., p. 48; cf. Routh, The Rise of Classical Eng. Criti- 


cism, p. 22. 
17 Spingam, Crit. Fssays, I1, 106-07. 
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scene of La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, published about five 
years earlier, that there can be little doubt of its origin.1* Howard’s 
objections are rationalistic—not to rules themselves but to rules 
that in his opinion are “so little demonstrative.” After all, 
Howard was not an important poet and scarcely a critic at all. 
His chief aim in his two best-known prefaces was to attack rime. 
His remarks about the rules were slight in substance, probably 
little digested, and certainly not intended to be revolutionary. 
Personal pique at his brother-in-law, Dryden, may have motivated 
them to some extent. That Howard was not consistently opposed 
to all neo-classical rules is shown by his protest in the Preface 
to Four New Plays against the English fault “in usually mingling 
and interweaving Mirth and Sadness through the whole course of 
their Plays.” In any event, Dryden’s answer, A Defence of an 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, was entirely adequate and seems to have 
disposed at once of Howard’s objections. 

Butler has also been called a romantic critic!® because he said 
hard things about the rules and the critics in Hudibras and more 
especially in the lines—originally without titlk—which Spingarn 
reprints under the heading, Upon Critics Who Judge of Modern 
Plays Precisely by the Rules of the Antients.2° The last named poem 
is a brief reply to Rymer, attacking the formalistic school in the 
name of “wit and sense.” It is perfectly clear to any one ac- 
quainted with the spirit of Butler’s work that he is here opposing 
what he considered excess. For him the pedantic critic is no 
better than the despised virtuoso or any one else who violates 
the law of measure.”! 

Two other lines of attack upon the rules should be considered 
here, for though neither was fully developed until later, both re- 
ceived contemporary notice, and both have been treated by re- 
cent writers as signs of romanticism in the period now under 
consideration. 

First there was the influence of Boccalini, whose Ragguagli di 
Parnasso (1612) was widely read throughout Europe at the close 

18 Pointed out by Spingarn, Jdid., II, 336. 

1 Routh, op. cit., p. 22. 

20 Op. cit., II, 278 ff. 

% No other writer of the period has been so frequently hailed as a brother 
romanticist—in part or at times—as Dryden, (See Hamelius; Routh; Bohn, 
PMLA, XXII, 56 ff.; Elton, The Augustan Ages, p. 195; etc.) Since I am discussing 
Dryden’s criticism at some length in another article, it will be sufficient to suggest 
here that Dryden’s case does not materially alter the present conclusions. 
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of the seventeenth century. This influence of Boccalini was of 
two distinct sorts: upon form and upon content. Ragguagli di 
Parnasso is made up of semi-independent essays purporting to 
give news from Parnassus where Apollo holds his court in a 
strangely unreal world in which Greek divinities and the spirits 
of famous men—chiefly poets and critics—are in intimate relations 
with the world of art, letters, and politics. This conception, which 
probably derives to some extent from Lucian, may be made the 
vehicle of any sort of critical views, and was used for widely 
different purposes in England by such unlike authors as Suckling, 
Sheppard, Buckingham, Rochester, Swift, and Addison. 

Boccalini’s free treatment of critical dogma was followed to some 
extent, however, by some of his imitators. The form readily 
adapted itself to a slashing criticism. For if a case may at any 
moment be referred to the personal judgment of Apollo, the rules 
are constantly subject to amendment or at least to reinterpre- 
tation; and on a Parnassus where Homer and Aristotle and Tasso 
and Shakespeare and Dryden are contemporaries, the respect 
due to antiquity is minimized. At the same time, the ground-work 
of the Ragguagli involves the idea of a literary autocracy. Apollo 
is a benevolent despot, to be sure, but he rules Parnassus none 
the less absolutely. From one point of view, the arrangement is 
the apotheosis of order. The gospel of Aristotle and even the 
living church of criticism yield to the personal command of the 
god of poetry laying down infallible law. 

In 1656 Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth, published an English 
translation’ of Boccalini under the title, Advertisements from 
Parnassus. This work was reprinted in 1669, 1674, and 1706. 
In 1704 “N. N. Esquire” published Advertisements from Parnassus. 
Written Originally in Italian by the Famous Trajano Boccalini. 
Newly Done into English, and Adapted to the Present Times. As 
the title indicates, this latter is a free adaptation which substitutes 
English names for the Italian of the original. In the three volumes 
of this work protest against neo-classical dicta takes an advanced 
form. 

In Advertisement XXVIII there is a criticism of the Aristotelian 
rules in the form of the following story. Otway” having been 
debarred from the honor of having his plays deposited in the 
Delphic Library because the critics appointed to consider the case 
decided that he had violated the rules of Aristotle, appealed to 


® Op. cit., pp. 74-77. In the original, Tasso is the hero of the story. 
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Apollo on the ground that there is no law on Parnassus to limit 
the poet’s fancy. Apollo, incensed, summoned Aristotle and 
demanded how he durst “‘pretend to write Rules for Poetry and 
to go about to debarr the Virtuosi* of the Christian Liberty of 
Fancy, which had been free and uncontroul’d as Air in all Ages, 
and ought to continue so?” Since Otway’s works, he argued, 
“‘*had met with general Applause from all Mankind, it was apparent 
he had observ’d all the Rules Pcets are oblig’d to take Notice of.” 
Aristotle pleaded that his rules had been misinterpreted through 
the ignorance of later ages. He had merely pointed out methods 
which “the most accurate Writers before his time had follow’d; 
and withal confessed that he believed ’twas possible a Poet, might 
at this Day, write so excellent a Poem, without following his 
Rules, as might serve to give Laws to future Ages.” Finally he 
confessed that he had been led into error through pride, “for 
finding how many Peoples Ignorance, in the Misconstruction of 
his Design, had heightened his Reputation in the World, he had 
suffer’d ’em to go on in their Mistake; which was the more pardon- 
able in him, since his Credit, as to matter of Politicks had so long 
been lost.” 

This judgment is radical because it avers not only that modern 
critics misunderstand Aristotle but also that Aristotle’s rules, even 
when rightly understood, are no longer necessary. When this 
Advertisement is compared with Monmouvth’s translation of the 
same passage (which is a pretty faithful rendering of the original) 
the fact is evident that the edition of 1704 has not only used 
English names but has heightened the contrasts and altered the 
language to make the attack upon the rules the more vigorous. 
Thus the original protest has been developed into something that 
looks like a revolutionary document. 

Striking as some of these critical opinions are, they have less 
significance for our present purpose than might appear. In the 
first place, they are in a foreign work which, though well known, 
seems to have been little regarded critically in England at this 
time.™ Boccalini was remembered primarily as a political and per- 

%3 This word is taken directly from the Italian with a favorable connotation 
rare in the English use of the period. 

% J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, III, 313, in a note 
on Gerald Langbaine’s Essay on Dryden, speaks of Ragg. 28 as being “‘often cited 
by seventeenth century opponents of the Rules.” The evidence of Spingarn’s 
own collection is the other way. But two passages in the three volumes make 
serious reference to Boccalini’s criticism, and only the essay by Langbaine, pre- 
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sonal satirist who had popularized an interesting form of expres- 
sion. 

In the second place, the translation which most emphasized 
opposition to the rules did not appear until the opening years of 
the eighteenth century. Of course, one must not draw chronological 
lines too narrowly; a book published in one century may be none the 
less inspired by the thought of that preceding. But there is signifi- 
cance in the fact that the version of Boccalini read in the seven- 
teenth century and demonstrably popular then did not exaggerate 
the anti-classical tendencies of the original as did the edition read 
in the eighteenth century. Thus the influence of Boccalini between 
1660 and 1700 does not invalidate the general statement that 
adverse criticism of the rules—especially in their extreme formu- 
lation—does not necessarily indicate a romantic tendency. 

Another strong attack upon the rules was made by the French 
exile, Saint-Evremond, who, during the forty-two years of his 
residence in England, exerted a strong influence upon English 
criticism. In many respects Saint-Evremond was “un honnéte 
homme,” a lover of moderation delicately ridiculing excess of every 
sort. But he never completely subjected himself to the social and 
critical discipline of the Age of Louis XIV; his long residence in 
England broke his relations with French literature and society to 
such an extent that he was at once reminiscent of the past age and, 
as a result of his free speculation, typical of the future. 

Though he was a classicist in most essentials, Saint-Evremond 
had little respect for Aristotelian formalism. In De la Tragédie 
Ancienne et Moderne, he attacked the rules of the Abbé d’Aubignac: 


On n’a jamais vu tant de régles pour faire de belles tragédies; et on en 
fait si peu, qu’on est obligé de représenter toutes les vielles. 


He then proceeded to speak of Aristotle’s theory of katharsis, 


que personne jusqu’ici n’a entendue, et qu’il n’a pas bien comprise lui- 
méme, 4 mon jugement..... Entre mille personnes qui assisteront au 
théatre, il y aura peut-étre six philosophes, qui seront capables d’un 





viously referred to, quotes Ragg. 28, or indeed connects him in any way with an 
attack on the rules. Dryden mentions Boccalini but once in the essays included 
in Ker’s collection (II, 193) and then the reference is to an unnamed imitator 
merely. During the seventeenth century, there were many imitations of Boccalini’s 
form. (For an incomplete list of these imitations see the article by R. Brotanek, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXI (1903), 409-414.) But these imi- 
tations did not necessarily or usually involve an attack upon the rules. 
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retour a la tranquillité, par ces sages et utiles meditations; mais la multi- 
tude ne fera point ces réflexions.* 


In his attack on the rules, Saint-Evremond was an early expo- 
nent of historical criticism. Neo-classical absolutes gave place in 
his mind to relative considerations. He believed that times change 
and men change with them; what pleases the genius of one nation 
may be displeasing to that of another, since each is affected by 

‘national habits of life and thought. His famous statement that 
the best ancient tragedy, even the Oedipus itself, if it were per- 
formed in French in his day would appear utterly barbarous and 
opposed to modern taste is but one of several utterances on the 
subject.% In Sur les Poémes des Anciens, he argued that if Homer 
were alive to-day he would write differently, and consequently our 
poets do badly to rule themselves “par des régles, qui sont tombées 
avec des choses que le temps a fait tomber.” To be sure, he admit- 
ted that there are certain unchanging rules founded upon good 
sense and reason, but these he thought were few in comparison 
with those which grow out of changing conditions. Poets are too 
much bound by the rules of the past; they imitate servilely and 
combine incongruous elements. Two sentences from De la Tra- 
gédie Ancienne et Moderne sum up his rebellious attitude as a result 
of the theory of relativity: 

Il faut convenir que la Poétique d’Aristote est un excellent ouvrage: 
cependant il n’y a rien d’assez parfait pour régler toutes les nations et 
tous les siécles. Descartes et Gassendi ont découvert des vérités qu’ Aris- 
tote ne connoissoit pas; Corneille a trouvé des beautés pour le théAtre 
qui ne lui etoient pas connues; nos philosophes ont remarqué des erreurs 
dans sa Physique; nos poétes ont vue des défauts dans sa Poétique; pour 
le moins 4 notre égard, toutes choses étant aussi changés qu’elles le sont. 


This principle of relativity was frequently discussed during the 
last fory years of the seventeenth century. Bacon had long before’ 
declared his belief in a causal relation between all learning and the 
forces, racial, physical, religious, political, and social that deter- 
mine its development; but he had not applied this theory to 
literature in any thoroughgoing fashion.2” Cowley in the Preface 
to Poems (1656) and Sir Robert Howard in the Preface to Four 


% CEuvres Mélées, II, 329. 

* De la Tragédie Ancienne et Moderne and Sur nos Comédies. 

37 See Miller, The Historical Point of View in Eng. Crit., p. 72. Cf. also Odell 
Shepard’s review of C. Rinaker’s Thos. Warton in JEGP, XVI, 153, for many 
other references. 
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New Plays (1665) showed that they were interested in it. Sprat in 
the History of the Royal Society (1667) spoke of the influence of 
climate, air, heaven, blood, and geographical situation,—all uniting 
to make Fngland a “Land of Fxperimental knowledge.” Toward 
the close of the century, we find the idea of relativity most clearly 
expressed by Sir William Temple, especially in his essay, Of 
Poetry. Here he endeavours to account for a national literature by 
reference to a national character and this, in turn, by reference to 
national environment. Wotten, though arguing against Temple in 
Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, follows him to some 
extent in accounting for Greek poetry and oratory. Dennis in The 
Impartial Critick lays some stress on the influence of climate and 
custom in accounting for the differences between Athens and 
London. 

Such ideas were, however, still undeveloped in the seventeenth 
century. True, they had been recognized both in France and in 
England as opposed to classicism and had been attacked, especially 
by the Aristotelian formalists. But the full implications had not 
yet been realized. It remained for the eighteenth and especially 
the nineteenth century to develop these ideas to the full, thereby 
striking at the very roots of classicism. But though in the period 
now under discussion this doctrine of relativity was well known 
and widely accepted, it seems to have been taken up rather 
as a useful means of combating extreme formalism than as a 
theory considered hostile to the prevailing neo-classicism. Such 
men as Howard and Butler and Dennis and Temple, who protested 
against this excessive formalism, were the Whigs of criticism, 
objecting to the divine right of Aristotle and the high Tory doctrine 
of non-resistance to his rules. But they were neither common- 
wealth men nor theoretical republicans. They wished to restrict 
the royal prerogative of Aristotle but not to overturn his throne. 

There is no more dangerous pitfall in criticism than that which 
lies before the searchers after late seventeenth century romanti- 
cism. Those who have believed that romanticism is perennial and 
therefore has never been quite crushed out in any classical period 
have gone forth with eyes sharpened to discern those ten thousand 
of the faithful in Israel who never bowed the knee to Baal. Those 
who have believed that romanticism is the one literary faith by 
which men may be saved have expected to find little candles of 
this true faith hidden away behind obstructing bushels. 

Although between 1660 and 1700 there were many forces in 
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England opposed to neo-classicism, there were few or none that | 
may be correctly described as romantic. There was no romantic | 
body of doctrine that dissenters from the orthodox critical creed | 
could set up as a justification for their heterodoxy. Since Renais- 
sance individualism had broken down, there was no choice except | 
between some sort of classical restriction and literary anarchy. Just 
as in 1660 Englishmen of all political faiths had united in support 
of the restored monarchy as the alternative to political chaos, so 
at about the same time they made the same decision in favor of 
literary order. The choice was not between romanticism and 
classicism but between confusion and the only order possible at 
the time. 

It was not until well into the eighteenth century that those ideas 
were formulated which made possible the critical defence of any | 
kind of romanticism. During the interval there were many in- 
stances of dissatisfaction with individual articles of the classical 
creed which some have confused with revolt against the system. 
But whether they proceeded from inertia or were inheritances from 
the Elizabethan period or were the products of British opposition 
to excessive formalism or were as yet undeveloped seeds of systems 
that would be germinant in the future, they were disturbances 
within the system rather than attempts to destroy it. 

PAUL SPENCER Woop 


Trinity College 





IX 


BROOKE’S UNIVERSAL BEAUTY AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


AFTER science in the modern sense of the term began to 

infiltrate the public consciousness in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, and men were stirred by the new concept 
of the universe revealed by Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton, the 
lesser poets seized joyfully on this inexhaustible source of fresh 
material and combined pedestrian exposition with ecstatic praise 
in setting forth the new vision of God’s handiwork afforded by the 
discoveries of science. Among those who thus undertook to inter- 
pret the results of science in verse were Young, Akenside, Thomson, 
and Richard Savage, as well as many lesser writes. 

Few among this flood of versified scientific treatises, however, 
can be regarded seriously when judged by the standards of modern 
science. Nor were the results more successful when considered 
as literature. This is hardly surprising in view of the complacent 
belief of these writers that a riming exposition of scientific theories 
constructed on a meticulous framework of rhetorical logic could 
constitute poetry. 

In marked contrast to the procedure of the bombastic poetasters 
with their solemn versifying, was the attitude of the greater 
writers of the period, who for the most part, as Dr. Duncan! has 
pointed out, regarded the scientists as legitimate subjects for 
satire and burlesque. There was one man, however, who, by 
bringing genuine poetic feeling to bear upon scientific speculation, 
transcended the contemporary limitations and allied himself with 
the greater poets who turned to the same themes in the nineteenth 
century. This was Henry Brooke, best known for his novel The 
Fool of Quality, whose poem Universal Beauty (1735) possesses 
many points of interest for readers today. 

The significance of the poem has heretofore been overlooked or 
misunderstood. Dr. Duncan accords it only the briefest reference 
among the poems which derived the details of their imagery from 
science, and remarks that “the ambitious poet” gives the New- 
tonian system ‘once more an enthusiastic endorsement.”? On 
the other hand, Sir Edmund Gosse makes the surprising assertion 
that “to it have been traced back the earliest rudiments of the 


1 Carson S. Duncan, The New Science and English Literature in the Classical 
Period, Menasha, Wis., 1913. 
2 [bid., pp. 139, 143. 
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theory of physical evolution.’”* This claim becomes somewhat 
dubious when one remembers that “rudiments” of the evolutionary 
theory have been recognized in Aristotle, St. Augustine, Avicenna 
—to cite only the first letter of the alphabet. Furthermore, 
Brooke’s poem provides tangible evidence that he did not perceive 
the basic principle of the evolutionary concept, since he explicitly 
adheres to the belief in special creation. But it is equally mis- 
leading to classify Brooke with the other poets who merely com- 
piled the popular science of the period, or rhapsodized over the 
new wonders which Newton had revealed; Brooke, by applying 
a mystical rather than a rational interpretation to the findings of 
science, anticipated by more than a century the nineteenth-century 
poets who supplied a similar commentary upon the theory of 
Darwin. Indeed, many poets of the present day—Sir William 
Watson, John Masefield, Alfred Noyes and others—are still 
continuing the struggle of Tennyson and Arnold to reconcile 
evolutionary materialism and spiritual faith. It is Brooke’s 
similar point of view, rather than any identity of subject matter, 
which links him with the evolutionary poets. 

The particular direction and characteristic method of the poets 
were chiefly determined by the deistic movement, which undertook 
to establish a “natural religion” induced rationally from scientific 
first principles. Obviously inspired by Descartes, the deists had a 
strong influence on many writers, such as Pope, and under the 
more derogatory name of Freethinkers were bitterly assailed by 
Berkeley‘ and other champions of orthodoxy. 

By substituting reason for revelation as the authority regarding 
“the ways of God to man,” these writers prepared the way for 
Voltaire and his fellow-rationalists to set philosophic speculation 
free from ecclesiastical dominance and to dissever the problems 
of man’s place in the universe from the literal interpretation of 
Genesis. So, to this extent, one finds something modern in many 
poems of the period: the Essay on Man, for example, using the 
deistic method of deriving religious conviction from the laws of 


3 English Literature, an Illustrated Record, III, 284. Gosse probably derived 
his statement from the source of most of the information on Brooke’s life, an 
article in The Dublin University Magazine of February, 1852, in which it is said 
that the poem suggested The Botanic Garden of Erasmus Darwin. 

* Guardian, 55, 70, 77, 83, 88, 89, etc. Note that even the defender of the spiritual 
cause stresses the material benefits of orthodoxy and appeals to common sense 
and self-interest, 
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nature, repeatedly seems to approach within hailing distance of 
the evolutionary idea and then leaves us disconcerted by ignoring 
it in favor of the immutably fixed “scale of being.” 

Some of the orthodox theologians, instead of denouncing science 
as materialistic, made an effort toward compromise. In many 
poems of the period appear reflections of an ingenious theory, 
first propounded by Thomas Burnet in Telluris Theoria Sacra 
(1681), explaining fossils, strata, and other geological findings, 
by means of the Mosaic account of the deluge. Despite all efforts, 
however, toward fortifying the position of religion, whether by 
Pope’s reasoning, Berkeley’s fulminating, or Burnet’s temporizing, 
there was undoubtedly a strong tendency toward the materialistic 
cosmology of Epicurus, with its belief in the origin of matter from 
the accidental commingling of atoms. Evidence of this revived 
interest can be found in the frequency of allusions to it in con- 
temporary books. Sir Richard Blackmore in his incredibly prosy 
poem The Creation (1712) devotes many hundreds of lines to 
elaborate refutation of the Epicurean theory, with a violence 
which suggests something more than mere antiquarian interest. 
The Memoirs of Scriblerus (c. 1714), which was chiefly a satire on 
contemporary science, included among its projects “‘a mechanical 
explanation of the formation of the universe, according to the 
Epicurean hypothesis;”’ and if this passage may be attributed to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, it is a significant antecedent to his poem TNQOI- 
ZE’ATTON Know Thyself. As early as 1697 Arbuthnot had 
participated in the Mosaic geology discussion by refuting Wood- 
ward’s Account of the Deluge; and his poem (published in 1734 
but written several years previously) presents his opinion of 
man’s origin, purpose, and destination. It opens with questions 
inspired by the Epicurean cosmology: 


Am I the abandoned orphan of blind chance, 
Dropt by wild atoms in disordered dance? 

Or from an endless chain of causes wrought? 

Or of unthinking substance, born with thought? 
By motion which began without a cause, 
Supremely wise, without design or laws. 

Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood? 


Feeling that the secret of personality is something different from 
the mere unconscious processes of the body, he decides that man 
has a double nature, being offspring of the mother earth and the 
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heavenly Sire who put divine essence into the clay.’ Man’s visions 
and aspirations are ever thwarted: 


Some beastly want, craving, importunate, 

Vile as the grinning mastiffs® at my gate, 

Calls off from heavenly truth this reasoning me, 
And tells me I’m a brute as much as he.... 
So man, among his fellow brutes exposed, 

Sees he’s a king, but ’tis a king deposed. 


Man is even uncertain of his immortality, whether he is bound 
“to endless nothing, happiness, or pain.” However, the poet 
finds an explanation of man’s double nature in the scriptural story 
of the fall from original perfection, and dismisses “Epicurus’ 
schemes” as ‘‘vain.”’ 

The background of Brooke’s poem, therefore, was a widespread 
discussion of man’s place in the universe and the relation of science 
to faith, accompanied by a revived attention to the materialistic 
theories of the ancients. It is true that all the poets were on the 
side of orthodoxy, and strongly stressed the “argument from 
design” (Blackmore laboriously tabulates all the examples of 
“wisdom and artful contrivance” in the earth, the solar system, 
and the human body); but they expounded the Epicurean hypothe- 
sis in order to refute it, and they versified the new discoveries of 
astronomy, geology, physiology, and the rest, as additional proofs 
of God’s thoughtfulness; so to modern readers the unconscious 
foreshadowings of the evolutionary concept frequently outweigh 
the express purpose of counteracting it. 

As the protégé of Pope, Brooke was in contact with this activity 
of speculation, and his poem might easily have been merely one 
of the ponderous teleological treatises of the period. But he hap- 
pened to have an endowment which made him unique among his 
contemporaries: he was a mystic. As Alexander Chalmers remarks 
in perplexity, ‘it is doubtful whether he inclined most to Behmen- 
ism or Popery.”’ Accordingly, in spite of the interminable se- 

Compare Sir William Watson’s Ode in May (1898): 
Weare children of splendour and flame, 
Of shuddering, also, and tears. 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the Spheres. 

* Surely the reading should be “mastiff,” as antecedent to “he.” G. A. Aitkin’s 
transcript of the original MS (Works of Arbuthnot, Oxford, 1892) gives “mastifs,”’ 


which could easily be a misreading of an “f” as a long “‘s.”” 
1 The Works of the English Poets (1810), xvii, 333. 
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quences of metrical physiology, there are occasional flashes of 
insight and beauty. The poet can descend to this: 


With blithe pulsation beats the arterial maze, 
And through the branching complication plays, 
Its wanton floods the tubal system lave, 

And to the veins resign their vital wave; 
Through glands refining, shed specific juice, 
Secreted nice to each appropriate use; 

Or here expansile, in meanders bend, 

While through the pores nutritive portions tend, 
Their equal aliment dividual share, . 

And similar to kindred parts adhere. 

From thousand rills the-flux continuous drains, 
Now swells the porta, now the cava veins... . etc. 


But this is the intoxication of childish delight with the illimitable 
new revelations of science, which was luring his contemporaries 
to similar compendious dissertations; and recurrently the poet’s 
intuitive sense of divine love and the spiritual unity of all things 
breaks through: 


For deep, indeed, the Eternal Founder lies, 

And high above his work the Maker flies; 

Yet infinite the work, beyond our soar; 

Beyond what Clarkes can prove, or Newtons can explore! 
Its union, as of numbers to the sound 

Of minstrelsy, to heavenly raptures wound, 

On harmony suspended, tunes the whole, 

Thrills in our touch, and lives upon our soul; 
Each note inclusive melody reveals, 

Softening within the Eternal Finger dwells, 

Now sweetly melts, and now sublimely swells; 
Yet relative each social note extends, 
Throughout is blended, while throughout it blends 
Symphonious, echoing the Supreme’s design, 
Beauty of Love, and Symmetry Divine! 


This image of the universe as a harmonious piece of music is a 
favorite of modern poets; ‘“Creation’s self is one great choir,” 
says Sir William Watson;* ‘“The Symphony that rules the day 
and night” is proclaimed by Alfred Noyes;® the sun and moon and 
stars, according to AE, “dance to the self-same tune” as children 


® Lacrymae Musarum. 
* The Barrel Organ. 
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at play.'° And the source of the symbol can be readily found in 
the occultists, by whom it is constantly employed; a typical 
passage from Boehme may be cited: 


The creation .. . . is even as a great harmony of manifold instruments 
which are all tuned into one harmony; for the eternal word, or divine sound 
or voice, which is a spirit, has introduced itself with the generation of the 
great mystery into formings, viz., into an expressed word or sound: And 
as the joyful melody is in itself in the spirit of the eternal generation, so 
likewise is the instrument, viz., the expressed form in itself, which the 
living eternal voice guides, and strikes with his own eternal will-spirit, 
that it sounds and melodises; as an organ of divers and various sounds 
or notes is moved with one only air, so that each note, yea every pipe 
has its peculiar tune, and yet there is but one manner of air or breath in 
all notes.4 


It is Brooke’s mysticism, therefore, which distinguishes him 
from his contemporaries and affiliates him with a tradition which 
is very vital today; for the mystical interpretation of life has been 
widely accepted as the one spiritual system which can be reconciled 
with the hypotheses of modern science. The essential unity of 
everything in the universe, and the immanence of God as the sus- 
taining force, can readily be interpreted as synonymous with the 
electronic theory of matter; and the intuitive sense of man’s 
identity with all phenomena is a spiritual counterpart of his 
evolution from lower forms of life. So many poets since Tennyson 
have propagated this doctrine, that one cannot study any mystical 
writings without unintentionally reading it into them. 

As well as this metaphysical system which seems evolutionary to 
modern readers, a more definite and physical theory involving 
evolution had been encountered by Brooke as a result of his 
mysticism, namely alchemy. Boehme’s visions and principles were 
couched usually in the jargon of the alchemists, and the same 
mingling of physical and metaphysical theories is to be found in 
Giordano Bruno, Paracelsus, Raimon Lull—in fact all the devotees 
of that esoteric cult. Both of the basic tenets of the alchemical 
research were evolutionary in implication, although most of the 
alchemists sought to prove themselves in accord with orthodox 
theology: belief in the possible transmutations of metals and belief 
in the possible creation of life artificially from dead matter alike 
involved departure from the idea of a separate origin and rigid 


10 Frolic. 
u The Signature of All Things, Everyman’s Library edition, p. 210. 
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differentiation of all species. Recent scientists realize that there 
was a considerable basis of sound practical knowledge underlying 
many of the theories (the descriptions of how minerals were formed, 
for example, are sometimes verified by modern geology); but the 
ambitions of the alchemists were so fantastic, and the whole 
subject so beset by superstition and chicanery, that their influence 
need not be taken seriously. The important point is that anyone 
who accepted their principles, whether materially as explanations 
of phenomena or figuratively as a metaphysical system, was in 
contact with evolutionary implications, whether aware of it or not. 

Henry Brooke, with proverbial Irish inconsequence, was trying 
to expound two contradictory views of the universe. His intention 
was to abide by the literal interpretation of the bible and to prove 
God’s craftsmanship from scientific evidences by strictly ratio- 
cinative methods; but his subconscious tendency was to express 
his intuitive sense of God as a spiritual principle manifested in all 
phenomena, and the symbolism which came to him as the natural 
form for embodying this belief was that which the alchemists 
had used for it. And in many respects the alchemic cosmology, 
explaining the genesis of all matter in originally identical atoms 
and the source of life in spontaneous generation, was precisely 
similar to the Epicurean cosmology which Brooke was energeti- 
cally controverting. Traces of the inconsistency are to be seen 
throughout the poem. 

Using the method of rhetorical question, Brooke in several 
passages assails the doubts inspired by materialistic science, and 
very closely resembles the nineteenth and twentieth century poets 
of the same theme, such as Tennyson in In Memoriam and Mase- 
field in his Sonnets. Brooke voices the problem of the first cause: 


O say, while yet, nor time, nor place was found, 
And space immense in its own depth was drown’d; 
If nothing was, or something yet was not, 

Or though ?#o be, e’erwhile was unbegot; 

If caus’d, then how?—if causeless, why effect? 

(No hand to form, nor model to direct) .... 
Matter, and spirit, fire, air, ocean, earth; 

All Nature born, nor conscious of its birth!— 

Alike unconscious did the womb disclose, 

And nothing wonder’d whence this something rose— 
Then, by what power?—or what such power could move? 
Wisdom, or chance?—necessity, or love? 
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He goes on to attack the notion of spontaneous accidental genera- 
tion, which in a footnote he terms “‘one of the atheistical unac- 
countable evasions,’’ and which he considers incapable of ac- 
counting for either natural beauty or human thought: 


But chance, you’ll say—I ask you, chance of what, 
If nothing was?—’tis answered, chance of nought. 
Alike from matter mov’d, could Beauty rise, 

The florid planets, and gay ambient skies; 

Or painted skies, and rolling orbs, dispense 
Perception, life, thought, reason, judgment, sense. 
Mysterious Thought! swift angel of the mind! 

By space unbounded, though to space confin’d, 
How dost thou glow with just disdain, how scorn, 
That thought could ever think thee earthly born? 
Thou who canst distance motion in thy flight, 
Wing with aspiring plume the wondrous height, 
Swifter than light outspeed the flame of day, 
Pierce through the dark profound, and shame the darting ray; 
Throughout the universal system range, 

New form old systems, and new systems change; 
Through nature traffic on, from pole to pole, 

And stamp new worlds on thy dilated soul..... 


Thus the very arguments on which Masefield bases his faith in a 
spiritual principle—the universal beauty and the individual 
imagination—were forestalled by almost two centuries. The only 
difference is that the earlier poet is the more confident in his 
convictions, the materialistic menace being in his day less formid- 
able. Here are Masefieldian parallels to the foregoing quotations: 


How did the nothing come, how did these fires, 
These million-leagues of fires, first toss their hair, 
Licking the moons from heaven in their ires 
Flinging them forth for them to wander there? 


What was the Mind? Wasit a mind which thought? 
Or chance? Or law? Or conscious law? Or Power? 
Or a vast balance by vast clashes wrought? 
Or Time at trial with Matter for an hour? 


And again: 


O little self, within whose smallness lies 
All that man was, and is, and will become, 
Atom unseen that comprehends the skies 
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And tells the tracks by which the planets roam. 
That, without moving, knows the joys of wings, 
The tiger’s strength, the eagle’s secrecy. .... 


Later in his poem, Brooke resumes his satire of the Lucretian 
theory that atoms came together fortuitously into various material 
forms: 

Say, does each mote know its peculiar place, 

All conscious, through the gulf of boundless space? 

Can atoms be omniscient, to discern 

(What human wisdom strives, but strives in vain to learn) 

What mode mysterious paints the purpling rose. ... . 


And once more Masefield provides the identical thought: 


No mortal knows 
From what immortal granary comes the grain, 
Nor how the earth conspires to make the rose. 


It is not necessary to suppose even that Masefield ever read 
Universal Beauty. The parallels are not too close to be accidental, 
and both poems resemble Jn Memoriam as much as they resemble 
each other. The point is that Masefield, divided between instinc- 
tive mysticism (expressed in A Creed and other earlier poems) 
and a desire to discuss the problem of existence logically, is in 
just the position of Brooke, and despite the lapse of time and 
change of concepts, their arguments are startlingly alike. 

Confident in his victory over materialistic atomism, Brooke 
becomes almost as explicit as Milton in describing the separate 
creation of species: 


Sudden the universal world conceives; 

As sudden, Nature with her burden heaves; 
At once reveals her offspring to the sight; 

Up spring the numbers numberless, to light! 
The one, the various, blessed, glorious birth, 
Of every world, Heaven, ocean, air, and earth— 
Diverse, throughout their infinite abodes . 


And again: 


Th’ Almighty Fiat bade the deep conceive, 

And finn’d with clust’ring tribes the vital wave, 
From huge leviathan’s enormous frame 

To those who tincturing paint the crimson stream. 


To this extent, Brooke is wholly faithful to the orthodox belief, 
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and the idea of a common origin of all species is utterly alien. If the 
poem were consistent with these passages throughout, Sir Edmund 
Gonsse’s comment would be inexplicable. 

But in other passages, when the poet’s mysticism holds the 
ascendancy, there are lines which we cannot help feeling to be 
foreshadowings of the evolutionary concept. The transition is to 
be seen in a couplet of book iv: 


Existence, varied by Almighty plan, 
From lowly reptiles, to the pride of man. 


This is presumably a reference to the “‘scale of being” in which all 
species were meticulously graded, a favorite notion of eighteenth 
century science.* Brooke soon gets away from the scientific 
concept, however, when he speaks of the mystical Unity under- 
lying the diversity of phenomena: 


The system one, One Maker stands confess’d, 
The Prime, the One, the Wondrous and the Bless’d; 
The One in various forms of Unity express’d! 


Once embarked on this pantheistic idea of the occultists, Brooke 
soon proceeds to their concept of the essentially gradual process of 
manifestation: 


Through various worlds still varying species range, 
While order knits, and beautifies by change; 

While from th’ Unchangeable, the One, the Wise, 
Still changing endless emanations rise. ... . 
From those array’d in Heaven’s resplendent robes, 
To the brute essence on terrestrial globes... . 
One is the flood which universal flows; 

And hence the reptile, hence the angel grows. 





Thus stressing the common heritage which all life, from the highest 
to the lowest, derives from its divine origin, Brooke is getting 
dangerously near to the idea of development from a homogeneous 
prototype; and in book iii he brings the idea nearer to the realm 
of physical processes: 


Here may we spy, from the Supreme of things, 
How first the originate material springs; 

How substituted Nature moulds her forms, 
What tender leve her infant embryo warms, 

|g What tempering skill the boon conception frames; 


i 1 See G. R. Potter, Coleridge and the Idea of Evolution, PMLA, XL, 382. 
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And trace her maze of complicated schemes, 
Where differing parts identity compose, 
Yet endless how, from One! each varying essence flows. 


The implication is that God’s creative purpose is carried out by 
the action of natural laws; the poet goes on to show the analogies 
existing in the organs and functions of all living things, vegetable 
as well as animal: 


Hence, hence alone, the final causes tend, 

And reach unerring each appointed end; 

The maze of endless implication wind, 

Directed by the clue of All-perceiving Mind. 
Hence from the seraph’s intellectual ray, 

To reason’s spark, that gilds our sensual clay; 

To life (scarce conscious) in th’ instinctive brute; 
To reptile, plant, and vegetating root; 

The features in conspicuous semblance shine, 

And speak, through all, One Parent all Divine. 


In all probability the idea of evolution was not present in Brooke’s 
consciousness when he wrote these lines; but the two concepts, 
that of all phenomena springing from a single source, and that of 
gradual natural processes fulfilling God’s purposes, are inevitably 
suggestive of evolution to the modern reader. Alfred Noyes and 
other writers have elaborated the idea of Unity as a metaphysical 
basis of evolution, and Brooke’s fondness for the same idea seems 
to link his with them. 

In one direction, however, Brooke unquestionably expounded a 
purely physical evolutionary principle, namely in his description of 
the development of minerals. The ideas and diction show that the 
source of his notion was the writings of the alchemists. As ex- 
plained in the footnote, the passage refers to “the mere matter, or 
caput mortuum, supposed in all terrestrial bodies, which impreg- 
nated, and modified by air and heat’”’ produces coal, lime, marble. 
metals, etc.: 


The arch-chymists work as in a secret mine, 
And Nature’s crude originals refine; 

Here blending mix, here separate, here select, 
And purging here th’ incongruous parts reject; 
Perennial bind the flint’s impervious rock, 

And strict its adamantine texture lock . . . . etc. 


Following the same authorities, he sometimes accepts the four 
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elements as underlying all matter and being combined under 
divine guidance to form all varieties of matter: 


The warring elements in wedlock bind, 
Water and fire, dull earth and active wind; 
Knit by Almighty order, they cohere, 
And in their ever-varying offspring share. 


So after all Brooke’s cosmology is often remarkably like that of the 
despised Epicureans, save that he always emphasises heavenly 
foresight and control instead of mechanical accident. Both his 
physical theory of basic elements combined by gradual natural 
forces and his metaphysical theory of a single divine essence 
inhabiting all ranks of creation are more consistent with the 
evolutionary hypothesis than with the fragments of the Miltonic 
creation-story which he uses elsewhere. 

If Brooke did “furnish a foundation” for the poem of Erasmus 
Darwin, it can only have been in his general method of versifying 
botanic and physiological processes, and this is the least inter- 
esting element in Universal Beauty. Brooke’s only appeal to 
present-day readers is his mysticism, unique in his generation; 
one has to come down to Blake to find a parallel for such lines as 
these: 

The One grows sundry by creative power, 
The Eternal’s found in each revolving hour; 
The Immense appears in every point of space; 
The Unchangeable in Nature’s varying face; 
The Invisible conspicuous to our mind; 

The Deity in every atom shrined. 


Brooke blindly fumbled at the concepts which the problem of 
reconciling evolution with a spiritual creed has endowed with 
modern significance. Our surprise at finding them masquerading 
in Popean couplets and antitheses is apt to give a false perspective 
to our evaluation of them. The truth seems to be that Brooke 
was not a prophet of Darwinism, but something even more inter- 
esting—a mystic isolated in an age of reason; and his poem happens 
to have gained extrinsic implications from the fact that the same 
mystical doctrines have been revived by the later poets who were 
seeking, with a clearer recognition of the difficulty, a faith con- 
sistent with scientific rationalism. 
LIONEL STEVENSON 


University of California 











x 
IN DEFENSE OF MELCHIOR GRIMM 


N THE FIRST chapter of L’Influence Allemande en France, M. 

Reynaud states that Germany, in the early eighteenth century, 
being dissatisfied with the indifference with which France viewed her 
literature, determined to send out propagandists to take up the cam- 
paign. In his opinion the instigator of this battle for recognition was 
Gottsched. 

It is probably true that Gottsched wished to interest his friends 
in German literature, and, incidentally, to make his own books 
known in France. He may even have had in mind a definite plan 
for literary propaganda, but I cannot agree with M. Reynaud that 
Melchior Grimm was the first envoy “chargé par son professeur 
de ne rien épargner pour ouvrir les yeux aux Frangais sur les mérites 
littéraires de sa patrie.' 

In the course of an attempt to trace the development of Grimm’s 
dramatic criticism* in the Correspondance Littéraire, I found myself 
curious to know why this young German had come to Paris and 
what influences or circumstances had made him one of the keenest 
of eighteenth-century critics. And I was no less interested, on the 
other hand, in the problems of adaptation and adjustment which 
he must have found before him. The evidence seemed to point to 
the conclusion that Grimm was not sent to Paris by Gottsched and 
that if Grimm furthered at all French interest in German literature, 
he did so with no premeditated plan. 

Grimm first met Gottsched in 1743 when he went up to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig to study law. Gottsched was a professor at the 
university and a leader in a group of writers who were imitating 
French classical style. Grimm, who had already had some corres- 
pondence with Gottsched, was eager to work under his direction. 
They continued to write to each other after Grimm left Leipzig. 
In December, 1748 he announced that he was making ready to 
accompany to Paris the younger son of the Count of Schénberg 
whose tutor he had been for several years. These letters, as I 
have tried to show, indicate Grimm’s interest in French literature 
and his predilection for literary criticism,’ but there is nothing in 


1 Reynaud, L’influence Allemande en France au XVIII¢ et XIX* Siécle, Paris, 
1922, p. 16, 

* Anne C. Jones, Frederick Melchior Grimm, as a Critic of Eighteenth-Century 
French Drama, Bryn Mawr, 1926. 

§ Frederick Melchior Grimm, Part II, Chapter I. 
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them which suggests that Gottsched had any understanding with 
him before he went to France. 

When we next hear of Grimm he is in Paris, playing duets with 
Rousseau and talking philosophy with the Baron d’Holbach. “La 
maniére dont il opéra sa trouée 4 Paris est tout simplement mer- 
veilleuse. Quatre ans 4 peine devaient suffire 4 cet obscur étranger 
pour se placer au sommet de la hiérarchie mondaine et littéraire. 
De Friesen en Rousseau, et de Diderot en d’Holbach, il avait preste- 
ment gravi les échelons de la premiére,”’ says M. Reynaud, seeming 
to insinuate that this popularity was part of a well formed scheme.‘ 

How did it come about, then, that Grimm was so well received in 
Paris? Soon after his arrival he became reader to the Crown Prince 
of Saxe-Gotha: apparently he wanted to try his fortune in Paris 
instead of returning immediately to Germany. In 1749 he found 
even more permanent employment, becoming secretary to the Count 
of Friesen, a compatriot of the Schénberg’s. 

Grimm soon became acquainted with Jean Jacques Rousseau 
who had not been long in Paris. In the Confessions Rousseau says 
that he had liked this young German immediately because of his 
interest in music.’ He introduced him to the men and women who 
frequented the salons: Baron d’Holbach, Mme. Chenanceau, Mme. 
D’Epinay and Abbé Galiani. The Count of Friesen with whom 
Grimm lived, was a prominent figure in Paris and received many 
visitors at his home. Marmontel speaks in his M émoires of the dinners 
to which he used to be invited in Grimm’s rooms.’ Another of his 
comrades was Abbé Raynal, who was at that time writing a literary 
correspondance for Louise of Saxony. There seemed to be almost 
no one of interest whose acquaintance Grimm did not make. Diderot 
was to become his inseparable companion and the two were always 
seen together at Madame d’Epinay’s salon. 

Though Grimm was particularly fortunate in his group of 
friends, it does not appear that he angled for them. The Schénberg 
family was well enough known in Paris to have given their protégé 
an opportunity to meet almost anyone. Besides, he obviously 
created a favorable impression since Rousseau enjoyed his fondness 
for music, Diderot appreciated his criticisms and Madame d’Epi- 
nay wrote in her journal not long after she had met him: 


* L’influence Aliemande, p. 16. 
® Rousseau, Oeuvres (ed. Auguis), Paris, 1824, Les Confessions, II, 139. 
* Marmontel, Mémoires (ed. Tourneux), Paris, 1891, I, p. 253. 
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Il n’a pas l’élocution facile; malgré cela sa maniére de dire ne manque 
ni d’agrément, ni d’intérét. J’ai été contente de lui, il est doux, poli... .. 
Il est sans fortune. Son godt pour les sciences, les arts et la littérature 
le lia intimement avec le Conte de Schoenberg dont il accompagne les 
enfants 4 Paris.’ 


It is significant that Grimm was so graciously received even 
before he had offered any proof of his literary ability. It was not 
because he was a German and a foreigner, for Paris had welcomed 
too many famous guests to be moved by the quiet entrance of a 
modest scholar who had not yet published anything worthy of 
attention. It was rather that there was something in Grimm’s 
character which appealed in a curious way to the little group which 
surrounded him. The expression of his feeling for external nature 
was in accord with the romantic enthusiasm which was already 
being formulated in French sentiment. He once wrote to Madame 
d’Epinay: 

Si nous ne finissons pas notre vie 4 la campagne nous serons bien a 
plaindre. La haine des villes m’a si fortement saisi que je me berce sans 
cesse de la chimére d’en sortir.® 


Furthermore, his personality had an elusive charm which Madame 
d’Epinay attests in her portrait of him: 


Son caractere est un mélange de vérité, de douceur, de sauvagerie, de 
sensibilité,—de réserve, de mélancolie et de gaité. I] aime la solitude; 
et il est aisé de voir que le gotit pour la société ne lui est point naturel; 
.... Ce je ne sais quoi de solitaire et de renfermé joint 4 beaucoup de 
paresse rend quelquefois en public son opinion équivoque.® 


There is more than a hint here of the characteristics of the ro- 
mantic hero who is so soon to dominate French literature. It was 
not his ‘‘esprit, finesse et savoir-faire’’ which gave him the popu- 
larity he enjoyed. M. Reynaud’s words are scarcely the ones I 
should have chosen to explain how he made his /rouée. It was rather 
that his lack of pretension and his Teutonic sentimentality satisfied 
a vague longing in the hearts of the sophisticated society of 
eighteenth century France. His very success is a proof of their own 
susceptibility. 


7 Epinay, Mémoires (ed. Boiteau), Paris, 1878, p. 192. 

8 Perey et Maugras, Madame d’Epinay @ Genéve, Bibliothéque Universelle et 
Revue Suisse, XXII, 128. 

* Epinay, Mémoires, p. 192. 
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M. Reynaud says that Grimm did not wait long to acquit him- 
self of his mission. If he did have a mission one wonders why he 
waited as long as he did. One year and eight months after his 
arrival, he published an article on German literature in the Mercure 
and another the next year (1751). This is, for M. Reynaud, a 
definite proof of propaganda. 

It seems quite natural that Grimm, ambitious as I admit he was, 
should write about German literature. However, I believe that 
his enthusiasm was in literary criticism rather than in conscious 
propaganda, and, eager as he was to become master of the French 
language, he attacked, wisely enough, the subject which he knew 
best. He had not been in France sufficiently long to acquire a 
fundamental basis for French criticism. 

According to M. Reynaud, it was only by a liberal supply of 
compliments and obsequious remarks that he risked informing his 
readers of German literature. The first article began: 


Ce sujet aura sans doute le mérite de la nouveauté, mais j’ai grand peur 
que leurs préjugés ne lui soient peu favorables. Cependant l’esprit, aussi 
que la sottise, est de toutes les nations. Tout ce qui porte l’empreinte du 
génie, de quelque part qu’il vienne, mérite l’attention et l’estime de 
V’homme de godt. Laissons aux républiques politiques cet esprit de 
prédilection pour les enfants nés dans leurs murs. Dans la républiques 
des lettres nous ne devons méconnaitre pour concitoyens que ceux qui 
sont nés sans talents et sans gotit pour les beaux arts. Tous ceux qui, les 
aiment et qui s’y connaissent sont nos compatriotes, le pays n’y fait rien. 
Pour moi, du moins, qui fais peu de cas de la querelle des nations sur leurs 
avantages réciproques, je ne reconnais aucune différence entre elles quand 
il s’agit des beaux arts, et je suis aussi glorieux et aussi fier, des talents 
et des ouvrages de l’auteur de Zaire que si j’étais né 4 Paris ou qu’il fit 
né au sein de ]’Allemagne.’” 


So far it seems that this is rather an enthusiasm for cosmo- 
politanism than a ground-work for flattery. He goes on now to say 
that it is French writers who have known best the art of developing 
thought and form and he names particularly: Boileau, Racine, 
Fontenelle and Voltaire. Then, after admitting that Germany had 
no geniuses who can be placed beside these famous men, he adds: 

Que nous importe puisque ceux-la mémes nous les avons? A Paris on 
joue Le Misanthrope et Cinna pour vingt hommes dispersés dans le 
parterre. En Allemagne, la salle ne peut jamais contenir tout le monde 
qui se présente 4 la représentation de ces piéces. 


10 Correspondance Littéraire (ed. Tourneux) XVI, 269. 
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This very just attack on eighteenth century dramatic taste was the 
beginning of Grimm’s penetrating criticism of the French theatre. 

After outlining very briefly the different periods of German 
literature from the origins down to modern times, he wrote of 
Gottsched: 


Il s’établit 4 Leipzig od il n’a cessé depuis ce temps—la de travailler 
avec ardeur au progrés de la langue allemande et des belles lettres. Il 
avait lu par un heureux hasard, peut-étre, les grands hommes du siécle 
de Louis XIV..... Avant lui il n’y avait guére que les gens du monde 
qui connussent les auteurs francais. Les jeunes gens qui n’étaient pas 
sans talents se trouvaient sans aucun guide pour les diriger, et c’est une 
obligation qu’ils ont 4 M. Gottsched de les avoir conduits 4 ces sources 
du beau qu’ils ne conaissent point. 


I fail to see anything patronizing in the first letter. It is true 
that Grimm was still an outsider. He was naturally interested in 
writing of his own literature with which he was familiar, but his 
main theme was a sincere expression of gratitude to Gottsched for 
his introduction to French literature. 

The beginning of the second letter proves that Grimm had been 
considered neither complimentary by the French nor nationalistic 
by his compatriots. 


Depuis ma premiére lettre j’ai eu bien des reproches. ... . Les Francais 
n’ont point voulu convenir que nous fussions aussi avides des bonnes 
choeses qu’ils le sont des nouveautés..... C’est bien pis avec nos 
compatriotes; ils ont pris la chose au tragique. Ils m’ont reproché que 
j’avais donné aux Francais trop de part dans les progrés des belles-lettres 
en Allemagne." 

In this article Grimm concerned himself a little more in detail 
with German poetry and announced a book on lyric poetry which 
Gottsched’s wife was preparing. He praised Gottsched again for 
having awakened the nation and concluded: 

C’est ainsi que depuis environ trente ans, |’Allemagne est devenu une 


voliére de petits oiseaux qui n’attendent que la saison pour chanter. 
Peut-étre ce temps glorieux pour les muses de ma patrie n’est pas éloigné. 


Among these young poets Grimm mentioned Haller whose poetry, 
already known in France, showed the simplicity and the innocence 
of life in the Swiss mountains. He criticized the work, however, 
for the obscurity of the thought and the awkwardness of the 
language. 

1 Correspondance, XVI, 275. 
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Although there is some definite information here, I do not believe 
that the article was interesting enough to inspire the public with a 
passion for German literature. Grimm himself is far from con- 
vincing and his rather reluctant praise of this one poet does not 
merit M. Reynaud’s statement: 


Et c’est ainsi que, Grimm poussant Haller, Haller poussant Grimm, 
la littérature allemande fit son entrée chez nous vers le milieu du dix- 
huitieme siécle.”” 


Instead of continuing his instruction on German literature, 
Grimm turned his ability to a question which was purely a matter 
of local interest. The two papers which he wrote on music were 
Letire sur Omphale (1752) and Le Petit Prophéte de Boehmischbroda 
(1753). As M. Reynaud has explained, allegiance was at that time 
divided between the classical compositions and those innovations 
made by Rameau and others who were more influenced by Italian 
music. At the opera partisans of classic music grouped themselves 
around the King’s box while those who welcomed the new ideas 
were beside the Queen’s box, and the names, coin du roi and coin 
de la reine, were used to designate the opposing parties. M. 
Reynaud did not point out the curious fact that all the philosophers 
occupied the coin de la reine, and, with Diderot, Rousseau and 
d’Alembert, we naturally find their companion, Grimm. 

Since this battle in music amounted almost to a quarrel between 
the philosophical and the classical groups, Grimm’s participation 
in the affair shows that, instead of attacking the question as an 
individual, he had joined the cause with his friends. The pamphlets 
were clever and proved that the author had learned not only to 
master the French language but to make use of its wit also. It is 
true, as M. Reynaud acknowledges, that he had Paris at his feet. 

Grimm had now been in Paris four years. It will be interesting 
to see what he had written of his life to Gottsched, because M. 
Reynaud has said that their correspondence makes clear the under- 
standing between them. The first letter was written in 1751 and, 
in it, Grimm is already on the defensive: 


Nur bitte ich mir meiner Seite von Ew. Magnificenz ein Bischen mehr 
Freundschaft fiir meine Franzosen aus. Ich weiss nicht wer Ew. Magnifi- 
cenz die Pariser Artikel in dero Journal liefert, ich kann versichern dass 
sie meist ohne Grund und theils lacherlich sind. Zum Exempel Alles was 
von der Opera und von M. Rameau gesagt ist. M. Rameau wird von 


3 Linfluence Allemande, p. 18. 
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allen Kennern fiir einen der gréssten Tonkiinstler, die jemals gewesen 
gehalten und mit Recht. Ew. Magnificenz diirfen nur lesen, was mein 
sehr guter Freund M. d’Alembert in der Vorrede zur Encyclopédie von 
ihm spricht. Die ganze Historie von M. Diderot ist falsch und ehrenriihrig 
fiir einen Mann der mit Recht hier unter die Zahl der gréssten Képfe 
gerechnet wird. So wollte ich auch Ew. Magnificenz etwas mehr Freund- 
schaft fiir den Herrn Voltaire beizubringen wiinschen.” 


It is plain that Gottsched did not share Grimm’s enthusiasm for 
his friends. This is understandable when one remembers that 
Gottsched, who had stood for classicism, would doubtless not be 
in sympathy with the new orientation in French literature. 

The letter shows, furthermore, that a year before Grimm wrote 
the pamphlets on music, he knew Rameau and was interested in 
him. M. Reynaud implies that Grimm had chosen his moment as 
a good one to make himself known and to show off his knowledge 
of music. I insist again on Grimm’s evident pride in belonging to 
this circle. 

In a letter written the following year, Grimm enclosed a short 
article on German theatres, published in an Almanach de Tous les 
Spectacles, and the first pamphlet on music. He assured Gottsched, 
as he had in the first letter, that Gottsched’s name was considered 
with great honor in Paris. 

Beginning in the autumn of that year, Grimm wrote only in 
French perhaps for the reason assigned by Danzel: ‘Da er doch 
wissen musste wie viel Werth Gottsched gerade auf deutsche Cor- 
respondenz legte.’’* When the translation of Gottsched’s grammar 
was printed Grimm wrote: 


On a imprimé la traduction de votre grammaire. Voici ce qu’on en-a 
dit dans le Mercure. M. Gottsched célébre en Allemagne par le bon goat 
qu’il y a répandu, et en France par les éloges que lui a donné un homme 
de beaucoup d’esprit qui ne loue que les gens louables et qui les loue 
bien, est l’auteur de la grammaire."® 


One can assume that Grimm is the man of intelligence mentioned 
without being convinced, however, that this praise was the result 
of an arrangement between him and his former professor. 

In the same letter Grimm announced that he had followed the 
example of his friends who liked to be independent and had set up 


8 Danzel, Gottsched und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 1885, p. 349. 
4 Gottsched und seine Zeit, p. 351. 
5 Tbid. 
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an occupation littéraire. By this he meant the confidential corres- 
pondence with foreign courts, a journal, which for more than forty 
years, was to send out news of contemporary French publications. 

The next year (1754) Grimm was asked to take the editorship 
of a new magazine Le Journal Etranger which M. Reynaud feels 
was established primarily for German propaganda. If that were 
true, it would have been an excellent way for Grimm to urge his 
mission. On the contrary, all that he had to do with the paper was 
the preface. He wrote to Gottsched: 


C’est une rapsodie a laquelle je n’aurai plus aucune part dans la suite. 
Il n’y a que la Préface pour laquelle je vous demande votre indulgence." 


His sudden change of plan mystified M. Reynaud, who feels that 
the reasons were “peu claires.”” I think the explanation was very 
clearly stated in the November issue of his own journal, La Corres- 
pondance Littéraire: 


Distrait par des occupations plus agréables, j’ai préferé mon gotit pour 
la littérature francaise et l’honneur que j’ai de vous en rendre compte a 
une occupation d’autant plus pénible qu’elle aurait été lucrative." 


M. Reynaud finds this preface a marvel of wit and insolence 
which appealed to the cosmopolitan sentiment so prevalent at this 
date. I have shown, in connection with the articles in the Mercure, 
that Grimm’s interest was universal rather than nationalistic, and 
I believe that this is but a later expression of that same idea. 

Curiously enough, one of Grimm’s best friends, Abbé Raynal, 
thought that he recognized Rousseau’s style: 


Ce qu’il y a de plus intéressant est la préface qui est écrite avec esprit, 
avec force, et ou il y a des choses pensées, mais ot l’on trouve ce ton dur 
et cette mauvaise humeur que quelques gens de lettres prennent aujourd’ 
hui pour de la philosophie. C’est par ces endroits qu’on a cru reconnaitre 
dans la préface le style de M. Rousseau 4 qui on I’attribue assez unanime- 
ment.'§ 


The interesting thing about the preface is that Grimm was admi- 
rably aware of the literary situation and, in attacking it as justly 
as he did, he showed himself prepared to carry on the criticism in 
the Correspondance. I believe that it is this very assimilation of the 


8 Tbid., p. 350. 
17 Correspondance Littéraire, I1, 437. 
18 Tbid., II, 144. 
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eighteenth century point of view which M. Reynaud has failed to 
understand. 

Aside from the two rather mild articles in the Mercure and one 
in l’Almanach, there is nothing that one can point out as an actual 
attempt to turn public interest to German literature. The corres- 
pondence is innocent of any ulterior motive. All that can be said 
is that the letters to Gottsched indicate a certain loyalty in spite 
of a difference of opinion on literary matters. They prove no obli- 
gation on Grimm’s part to carry on “la mission qui lui avait été 
confiée.’”?® The editorship of Le Journal Etranger, so soon to be 
renounced cannot be taken as an evidence of propaganda. 

There remains one more question: How much attention did 
Grimm give to German literature in his Correspondance? Did he 
take this opportunity to advertise translations and to announce 
new publications? In the first ten years of the journal he mentions 
very rarely the literature of his own country. The translation of 
Werther is not praised and the short articles on Lessing are without 
enthusiasm.”° 

It was interesting to find an opinion of Grimm by one of his 
compatriots who writes in 1882: 


In allen kurzen Anfiihrungen und den lingeren Kritiken, welche Grimm 
der deutschen Literatur widmet, bekundet sich keine Vorliebe fiir die 
Erzeugnisse seines Geburtslandes. Nur selten nimlich macht er An- 
spielungen auf seine Vergangenheit, spricht er von deutschen Werken, 
die er in seiner Jugend gelesen oder nennt er Deutschland geradezu sein 
Vaterland. So kann man sagen, dass Grimm, der in seinen Berichten 
der deutschen Literatur so wenig Raum génnte und so geringe achtungs- 
volle Theilname bezeigte, fast wider seinen Willen ein Apostel der 
deutschen Literatur in Frankreich geworden ist.” 


I have no doubt that this critic, if he could, would agree with me 
that Grimm is innocent of the charge which Monsieur Reynaud 
has put upon him. 

The most conclusive proof I have to offer, however, is the unified 
trend of Grimm’s own career. His early interest in French lit- 
erature, his fondness for literary criticism and his predilection for 
dramatic questions point to a preoccupation which was to find its 


® L’influence Allemande, p. 17. 

% Correspondance Littéraire, V1, 140, 247; XIII, 74. 190. 

™ Geiger, Beilage sur Allgemeiren Zeitung, Die Correspondance und die deutsche 
Literatur, 1882, April 16. 
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real expression in the Correspondance Littéraire. Like other foreign- 
ers of the eighteenth century Grimm was carried away by his 
enthusiasm for the French point of view. Although I do not deny 
that he may have had a certain influence in attracting attention to 
German literature, which was already beginning to make its way 
into France through other mediums, I am convinced that this 
influence was an unconscious one. 
ANNE CurTTING JONES 
Wells College 





XI 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A REVIEW OF LESSING’S 
MISS SARA SAMPSON 


| he THE Journal Etranger, December, 1761, appeared an 
anonymous review of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson which, 
since the middle of the last century, has been the subject of 
recurrent conjectures. Discussion has confined itself for the most 
part to the question whether or not this review was written by 
Diderot, to whom, in turn, it has been categorically assigned, 
tentatively imputed, categorically denied, and re-imputed. How- 
ever, although the question has attracted, more or less incidentally, 
the attention of various prominent critics, no one, as far as I have 
been able to determine, has undertaken to investigate the avail- 
able evidence. Following is a brief bibliographical survey of the 
discussion. 

1. Danzel, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (Leipzig, 1850), I, 473: 


Im December hefte des “Journal Etranger” 1761 findet sich eine Kritik 
des Stiickes (Sara) von der LESSING, der sich doch griindlich dariiber 
unterrichtet haben wird, im vierten (vierzehten) Stiicke der Dramaturgie 
(VII, 62)'—versichert, sie riihre von DIDEROT her;.... 


2. Guhrauer in his continuation of Danzel’s work (Leipzig, 1853, 
II, 321, note) points out the fallacy of Danzel’s assumption: 


Danzel glaubte nemlich, S. 473, die Recension der Miss Sara im Journal 
Etranger déc. 1761, die er deshalb vollstindig einriickt, sei von Diderot, 
weil Lessing der sich doch griindlich unterrichtet haben werde, im 4 (14) 
Stick der Dramaturgie (VII, 62) versichert, sie riihre von Diderot her. 
Dies ist nachherx von HETTNER als Thatsache aufgenommen worden. 
(Das Moderne Drama, S. 71.)* Allein die Worte Lessings, auf welche 
Danzel sich beruft, lauten keineswegs so, dass eine solche Annahme 
daraufgebaut werden kénnte. Nachdem Lessing erstlich eine Stelle* aus 
der Recension des Ungenannten, im Journal étranger, und darauf eine 
ahnliche von Marmontel angefiihrt hat, sagt er nur: ‘Man lasse aber 
diese Betrachtungen den Franzosen, von ihren Diderots und Marmontels 
noch so eingescharft werden” u.s.w. Darin liegt noch lange nicht, dass 
Diderot der ungenannte Verfasser im Journal étranger sei; die Diderots 


1 Lachmann’s Edition of Lessing, 1838-40. 

2 Hettner’s assertion in the 1924 edition of Das Moderne Drama (DLD.151) 
reads: “Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson empfiehlt er (Diderot) den Franzosen auf’s 
Warmste.” 

3 Lessing merely paraphrases two or three sentences. 
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und Marmontels reprisentiren nur die Schule, welche sich der alten 
Routine gegeniiber stellt; und Diderot hatte sich anderwirts hinlanglich 
in diesem Sinn ausgesprochen. Auch in Grimm’s Correspondenz, die 
Danzel dort beibringt, macht er aus blossen Vermutungen ein paarmal 
Diderot zum Verfasser. 


3. Cosack, Materialien zu Gotthold Ephraim Lessing’s Ham- 
burgischer Dramaturgie, Paderborn, 1876, p. 85: seconds Guhrauer 
and raises another point in favor of the latter’s argument. 


Guhrauer bezweifelt dagegen, dass Lessing wirklich den Diderot als 
Verfasser der Kritik bezeichne, und ich stimme ihm bei, denn Lessing 
hitte sonst nicht (C. 87) ‘‘der erstgedachte Kritiker,’’* sondern ganz 
bestimmt “Diderot” gesagt. 


Guhrauer’s argument is very sound. The fourteenth article 
of the Dramaturgie offers no evidence that Lessing considered 
Diderot the author in question. Moreover, if Lessing actually 
considered Diderot to be the author the problem would by no 
means be settled. Danzel’s assertion that Lessing must have been 
“thoroughly informed” is still an assumption. 

4. Hettner, Geschichte der franzisischen Literatur im 18 Jahr- 
hundert (4th ed., Braunschweig, 1881, p. 345) introduces additional 
material: 


Aus dem Briefwechsel Diderot’s mit Mlle. Voland (Bd. 2, S. 87, 140)5 
erhellt, dass Diderot einige Zeit die Absicht hatte, Lessing’s Stiick, 
wahrscheinlich mit Hiilfe Grimm’s, in das Franzésische zu iibersetzen; 
in seinen Petersburger Papieren findet sich bereits ein Entwurf der 
Vorrede. 


5. Siipfle, Geschichte des deutschen Kultureinflusses auf Frank- 
reich (Gotha, II (1888), section I, p. 4), is unacquainted with the 
references furnished by Hettner and ends by making one cate- 
gorical misstatement after another. 


Wer der Verfasser dieses Aufsehen erregenden Aufsatzes war, ist nicht 
bekannt. Es liegt wohl am nichsten, ihn dem damaligen Leiter des 
Journal Etranger, dem hochgebildeten Abbé Arnaud, zuzuschreiben. 
In keinem Falle darf man, wie es eine Zeit lang irrig in Deutschland 
angenommen wurde, als Verfasser den Diderot selbst, der seit 1757 das 
biirgerliche Drama in Frankreich eingefiihrt hatte, vermuten, welcher mit 


‘ Cf. the beginning of the fifth paragraph of the fourteenth article in the Dra- 
maturgie. 
5 Assézat, Guvres complétes de Diderot, XIX, 75, 104. 
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jener Zeitschrift in gar keiner Verbindung stand, und dessen Stil und 
Darstellungsweise eine wesentlich andere war. Ebenso wenig Glauben 
verdient die Angabe von zwei damaligen deutschen Zeitschriften, welche 
die Mitteilung gebracht hatten, dass Diderot eine “Ubersetzung” der 
Sara Sampson, zugleich mit derjenigen von zwei englischen Tragédien 
veréffentlichen wolle. In seinen Werken ist weder dieses Stiick; noch 
iiberhaupt Lessing selbst auch mit einer Silbe erwahnt. Es ist dies ebenso 
bedauerlich als auffallend. 


“Bedauerlich!”’ “Auffallend!’’ The adjectives describe Siipfle’s 
rather than Diderot’s oversight. Assézat’s standard edition of 
Diderot, to which Siipfle might have referred, includes not only 
the two passages indicated by Hettner but also the fragmentary 
preface to the “translation” wherein naturally Sara Sampson is 
mentioned. The assertion, however, that Diderot in his works 
does not mention Lessing’s name is correct. Moreover, Siipfle’s 
contention that the review in the Journal Etranger is written in 
a style and a manner of exposition different from Diderot’s is 
a very pertinent observation. It is probable, as will later be noted, 
that this review was written by an editor of the Journal. In that 
case, however, it is more likely that this editor was Suard, Arnaud’s 
inseparable colleague, rather than the Abbé himself. There is 
little in the well balanced discussion of Sara to indicate the pen 
of Arnaud, exponent of the lurid “genre sombre” and author of 
the preliminary discourses of the Comte de Comminge. 

6. Kinkel, Lessing’s Dramen in Frankreich (Darmstadt, 1908, 
p. 3), holds, on the basis of Guhrauer’s and Siipfle’s assertions, 
that the authorship of Diderot is highly improbable. He cites, 
however, Hettner’s two references to the Diderot-Volland cor- 
respondence. 

7. Boxberger, in his edition of Lessing (Deutsche National- 
Literatur, LX VII, 66, note), tacitly accepts Danzel’s assumption: 


“franzésischer Kunstrichter,” Lessing meint Denys Diderot —, dessen 
Theater er in zwei Banden iiberzetzt hat. 


8. Petersen, in his critical edition of the Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie, p. 454, confines himself to the attitude taken by Guhrauer. 

9. Muncker, in the standard edition of Lessing, lists this review 
in the Register under Diderot. 

10. Erich Schmidt, in his biography of Lessing (4th ed., I, 
675, notes) again cites Hettner’s two references and, in addition, 
mentions the incorporation of the fragmentary ‘“Vorrede zur 
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geplanten Ausgabe von Landois’ Sylvie und der Ubersetzung 
von Lillos G. Barnwell, Moores Spieler, L’s Sara in Assézat’s 
edition, VIII, 439.” 


The latter reference is highly important. In the text (I, 301) 
Schmidt writes: 

Floss die Verteidigung des biirgerlichen Trauerspiel imJournal étranger 
aus Diderots Feder—aus seinem Geiste stammt sie gewiss und harmoniert 
mit allem, was er als Dolmetsch solcher Dramen oder sonst vorbringt— 
so hat ihm gerade Miss Sara Sampson den biindigsten Satz iiber das 
Menschliche diktiert: “‘Es liegt in der Natur des Menschen, dass ihn nur 
das bewegt, was Seinesgleichen zustésst: Kénige sind darum Unsers- 
gleichen allein durch die natiirlichen Empfindungen und jene Mischung 
von Gut und Bése, die alle Stande zu einem einzigen, dem des Menschen, 
vereint. Nicht weil Iphigenie die Tochter Agamemnons und Klytimnestra 
des Tyndareus Tochter ist, erweicht uns ihr Los; nein, weil jene die 
Tochter, diese die Mutter ist. Und so steht es mit allem, was das heroische 
Theater an Schrecken und Rihrung bietet.’”’ Lessing glaubt: nicht 
Herkules, Medea, Virginia bewegen uns, sondern die Menschen. 


Schmidt’s argument is unsatisfactory. Starting with the 
hypothesis that Diderot is the author, he cautiously qualifies 
this hypothesis with the assertion that the article is at least a 
product of Diderot’s “spirit.’”” The latter contention applies to 
arguments in the review which are altogether too general to be 
called Diderotian. Schmidt, thereupon, emphatically asserts that 
this defence of the bourgeois tragedy agrees with everything that 
Diderot had to say on the subject. This, we shall later note, is 
too rash. It must, above ali, be emphasized that the chief point 
in the Journal’s argument is the citation of a passage from the 
arch-classicist, Corneille. The extract given by Schmidt is charac- 
teristic neither of Diderot nor of Lessing. ‘Lessing believes it 
is not Hercules, Medea, Virginia, but human beings who move 
us.”’ But Corneille believed as much and, in his Deuxiéme Discours, 
used the same argument in favor of ‘‘tragédie noble”’: 

Il est vrai qu’on n’introduit d’ordinaire que des rois pour premiers 
acteurs dans la tragédie, et que les auditeurs n’ont point de sceptre par 
ou leur ressembler, afin d’avoir lieu de craindre les malheurs qui leur 
arrivent: mais CES ROIS SONT HOMMES comme les auditeurs, et 
tombent dans ces malheurs par l’emportement des passions dont les 
auditeurs sont capables. 


11. Texte (Revue des Cours et Conférences, April 16, 1896), 
considers the authorship of Diderot almost certain: 
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Ce drame [Miss Sara Sampson], imité de Richardson et du Marchand 
de Londres de Lillo, bénéficie chez nous du succés qu’avaient rencontré 
ses modéles. Le 15 décembre 1761, cette piéce fut jouée 4 Saint-Germain 
chez le duc d’Ayen, et le Journal étranger écrivit (l’article est presque 
certainment de Diderot): “Il se peut que l’art ait encore des progrés a 
faire chez les Allemands, mais le génie y a pris la grande route de la nature, 
et l’on ne saurait trop les exhorter a la suivre.’’ 


The idea of the Germans as preéminently apostles of nature 
was, however, a favorite theory at this time. The Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1761, had already referred to Lessing as a “génie naturel.” 

12. Gaiffe (Le Drame en France au XVIIIe Siécle, Paris, 1910, 
p. 91, note) simply grants the possibility that Diderot was the 
author: 


Les mémes idées (general argument that audiences are touched by 
dramatic characters that are essentially men and women such as they) 
ont été exprimées avec beaucoup de netteté et de force dans un article du 
Journal Etranger, dd peut-étre 4 la plume de Diderot (décembre 1761), 
a propos de Miss Sara Sampson. C’est naturellement |’avis de tous les 
dramaturges proprement dits, mais l’opinion de la critique est loin d’étre 
unanime; etc. 


“‘Precision,”’ however, was not one of Diderot’s virtues. Moreover, 
the “force” of this review is due to restraint rather than effusion, 
which latter characterized Diderot’s comments on the bourgeois 
drama. 


From the above opinions only two conclusions can certainly 
be drawn: (1) The review sets forth certain general arguments 
which are in keeping with Diderot’s main theories concerning 
the middle class drama; (2) Diderot was acquainted with Miss 
Sara Sampson at the time the review appeared, planned a little 
later a French edition of Lessing’s tragedy together with several 
other bourgeois dramas, and actually wrote a part of the preface 
that was to accompany that edition. 


Nevertheless, an examination of the available evidence will 
enable us to determine more precisely what basis these two 
propositions afford for the assumption of Diderot’s authorship, 
and also will lead us to a better understanding of the article itself, 
the nature of which has frequently been misinterpreted. The 
evidence to be considered deals primarily with three topics: 
(1) Diderot’s correspondence with Mlle. Volland (only two 
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passages of which have been cited), (2) the review itself, (3) the 
fragmentary “Préface.” In addition one may compare the state- 
ments on the bourgeois drama in the review with those appearing 
in Diderot’s known works. We shall begin with the correspondence. 

Diderot’s published letters to Mlle. Volland contain three 
references to Miss Sara made in the fall of 1761, less than three 
months before the appearance of the review. In the first two 
letters the name of the play is not disclosed. 


September 28: “‘J’ai enfin cette tragédie allemande, et l’agréable, 
c’est que je ne la tiens pas de M. de Montigny.’ Je recois de temps en 
temps la visite de deux petits Allemands; ce sont deux enfants® tout a 
fait aimables et bien élevés. Je leur ai temoigné l’envie de connaitre cet 
ouvrage, et ils me l’ont traduit en deux ou trois jours; je ne sais encore 
ce que c’est. II est difficile qu’un ouvrage dont Grimm fait un cas surpre- 
nant ait été défiguré au point de ne pas mériter de vous étre envoyé.” 

October 12:% “J’irai jeudi diner avec mes petits Allemands: ils sont 
charmants. Je n’ai rien a faire a la tragédie qu’ils m’ont traduite; elle vous 
plaira comme elle est, j’en suis sir, et vous l’aurez incessamment.” 


However, the translation was not sent immediately, for two weeks 
later, October 25,!° Diderot writes: 


Nos deux petits Allemands ont tant fait qu’ils m’ont entrainé a leur 
auberge. 


A long paragraph follows in which the writer describes the en- 
thusiasm of the “little Germans” and their admiration for each 
other’s literary efforts. Diderot further informs us that the 
younger is named Nicolai and the older, de la Fermiére. Later 
in the same letter the name of Lessing’s play occurs for the first 
time”: 

Je tremble de vous envoyer Miss Sara Sampson, de peur qu’il ne vous 
en arrive comme 4 moi, et que si l’on venait, comme on vient de me faire, 


® Assézat et Tourneux, Cuvres complétes de Diderot, XIX, p. 58. 

7 Author whose manuscript translation of Miss Sara was used for the review 
in the Journal and for the private productions of the play at the Duc D’Ayen’s. 

8 A later reference indicates that these youngsters were old enough to have 
done literary work of their own. 

® Assézat, XIX, p. 67. 

10 Assézat, XIX, p. 73. 

1 Just before he speaks of Miss Sara Diderot writes: ‘Grimm a le morceau 
que j’ai traduit.’”’ Schmidt erroneously assumes that Diderot is here referring to 
Lessing’s play. The reference is cleariy to a translation of one of the “Scotch lyrics” 
mentioned in the preceding sentence, also in the letter of October 12. 
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a décacheter le paquet, on ne le taxat, et qu’il ne vous en cofitat une 
vingtaine de francs. Malgré cela, nous risquerons, si vous l’ordonnez. 
Il y accent a parier contre un que nous réussirons; voyez. 


The first two references clear up an interesting point. Diderot 
became acquainted with Lessing’s play neither through Trudaine 
de Montigny’s version nor through a translation which he, himself, 
undertook with the aid of his friend, Grimm.” Moreover, the 
translation supplied by the two young Germans, was so in- 
adequate that Diderot surmised it must have been a positive 
disfiguration of the original, which Grimm had so highly extolled. 
To what extent the translators subsequently polished up their 
work is not stated, but two weeks later Diderot feels sure that the 
translation will ‘please’ Mlle. Volland as it stands. Presumably 
he mailed it in this form by the end of October. One thing comes 
out clearly: Diderot was far from being impressed with Lessing’s 
play. He does not mention a single feature; he calls it simply a 
“tragedy” without defining it as “bourgeois” or “‘domestic’’; 
he does not even mention the author’s name. The only interest 
he manifests appears to be due to the glowing recommendation 
it had received from Grimm. Above all, there is nothing to lead 
us to suspect that Diderot was at this time intending to introduce 
this play to French readers. 

This correspondence also discloses the fact, of significance for 
our present inquiry, that at this very time Diderot was absorbed 
in a study of Richardson’s Clarissa. His enthusiastic “Eloge de 
Richardson” appeared in the Journal Etranger of January 1762— 
only one month after the review of Miss Sara. ‘The following 
references to Richardson’s novel occur in the letters to Mlle. 
Volland: 


September 17:'5 “Ce que vous me dites de l’enterrement et du testament 
de Clarisse, je l’avais éprouvé, c’est seulement une preuve de plus de la 
ressemblance de nos 4mes. 

September 22: “Eh bien! Voila un bon effet de cette lecture. Imaginez 
que cet ouvrage [Clarissa] est répandu sur toute la surface de la terre, 
et que voila Richardson I’auteur de cent bonnes actions par jour. Imaginez 


12 The first reference also has an important historical significance. It definitely 
indicates that although Miss Sara Sampson appeared in 1755, Diderot was un- 
familiar with Lessing’s play when he wrote the Fils Naturel (1757), the Pére de 
Famille (1758) and the theoretical treatises which accompanied these dramas. 

8 Assézat, XIX, 47. 

“4 Tbid., XTX, 49. 
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qu’il fera le bien de toutes les contrées de longs siécles aprés sa mort.” 
The same letter contains a paragraph on the possible reactions of Miss 
Howe to the seductive tactics of Lovelace. 

September 28:!° a paragraph on the character of Lovelace. 

October 2:"° ‘‘Disputez bien sur ‘Clarisse.’ Soyez sires que c’est vous 
qui sentez juste. Morphyse a une ou deux vues de cété qui la font dire 
tout de travers.” 

October 19:17 “Sitét ma lettre recue, mettez sous enveloppe les frag- 
ments'* de ‘Clarisse,’ et me les renvoyez. Mme. d’Epinay me les 
redemande.’ 


The author of the review of Miss Sara, on the other hand, though 
suggesting an improbable indebtedness of Lessing to LaMotte, 
overlooks the striking resemblances to Clarissa, which was an 
immediate source-used by Lessing for his play. It seems impossible 
that Diderot, in the midst of his reading of Richardson’s novel, 
could have failed to note that Lovelace and Clarissa supplied 
the models for Mellefont and Sara, if he had studied Lessing’s 
play as carefully as it must have been studied by the person who 
wrote the review. 

The natural conclusion seems to be that at the time the review 
appeared Diderot himself had only a very imperfect notion of 
Sara Sampson, with which he was acquainted only through a 
hasty translation made by two youngsters in a language not their 
own. Diderot, then, instead of being the person who introduced 
Lessing’s play to the French public, may very possibly have 
gained his own first definite appreciation of that play from the 
reviewer's careful resume, based on Montigny’s translation. 
Finally Diderot writes to Mlle. Volland, August 15, 1762'*: 


Un homme” s’est avisé de faire et de publier une mauvaise traduction 
du Joueur, qui, loin de me nuire, fait au contraire desirer la mienne, qui 
paraitra avec Miss Sara Sampson, La Fatale Curiosité, Le Marchand de 
Londres, et d’autres piéces qui se ressemblent et que je donnerai avec des 
dicours qui vaudront peut-étre la peine d’étre lus. 


6 Tbid., XTX, 55. 

16 Tbid., XIX, 61. 

17 Tbhid., XTX, 70. 

18 It is very possible that these fragments were the privately translated por- 
tions of Clarissa, whose absence Diderot regretted in his ‘‘Eloge de Richardson,” 
January, 1762. Later the same year Prevost published the missing passages. (Cf. 
Assézat,V, 218.) 

19 Tbid., XTX, 104. 

*° Bruté de Loirelle. 
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Diderot actually begins the ‘‘discours” in the form of a preface 
dedicated to Trudaine de Montigny, the translator of Miss Sara. 
The object of this preface was to introduce to the French public 
a group of several bourgeois tragedies collected in a single volume. 
The review in the Journal brought to the notice of the same 
public a single one of these tragedies, Miss Sara Sampson. The 
two articles were written within a year; if both were composed 
by the same author one would certainly expect them to show 
significant resemblances. In point of fact, they are as unlike in 
argument, manner, and tone as two articles dealing with a common 
subject and serving a similar purpose could reasonably be. Though 
the “Préface’’ remains a fragment it actually says more concerning 
the “bourgeois” genre than the completed review. I shall quote 
from the Journal review the introductory defence of the middle- 
class tragedy which comprises some five hundred words, including 
a substantial quotation from the dedicatory letter of Corneille’s 
Don Sanche. 


Miss Sara Sampson, Tragédie bourgeoise de M. Lessing. 

Ce titre n’annonce rien d’héroique, et en effet le sujet de cette Piece 
n’est pas un de ces événemens qui fixent les yeux de la terre, et qui ne 
nous touchent que de loin. Les noms des Rois et des Héros sont imposans 
sur le théAtre; mais tout ce qui impose n’intéresse pas. En fait de revers, 
il est vrai, l’élevation des personnages contribue au pathétique. Belizaire 
mendiant excitera la pitié bien plus qu’un homme de la lie du peuple; 
mais en général, plus les personnages sont prés de nous, plus leur situation 
nous intéresse. 

Il est dans l’homme de ne s’affecter que de ce qui arrive 4 ses semblables: 
or les Rois ne sont nos semblables que par les sentimens de la nature et 
par ce mélange de biens et de maux qui confondent toutes les conditions 
en une seule, qui est celle de "homme. Que ceux qui méprisent la Tragédie 
bourgeoise pensent donc que dans les sujets les plus héroiques il n’y a 
que les affections communes qui nous émeuvent fortement. Ce n’est point 
parce qu’Iphigénie est fille d’Agamemnon, et Clitemnestre fille de Tindar, 
que leur situation nous attendrit; c’est parce que |’une est la fille et l’autre 
la mere. Il en est ainsi de tout ce que le ThéAtre héroique a de terrible 
et de touchant. 

La Tragédie bourgeoise est dans le vrai spectacle pathétique: ce qui 
V’éleve au-dessus nous, l’en éloigne et par conséquent |’affoiblit. 

Les Grecs, qui n’avoient considéré la Tragédie que comme un spectacle 
politique n’y ont admis que des personnages illustres et des événemens 
publics. Les Modernes en ont fait un spectacle moral: et rien ne convient 
mieux 4 la fin qu’ils se proposent, que des caracteres familiers et des 
événemens domestiques. 
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On nous opposera des autorités; mais 1. il en est peu qui balancent celle 
du grand Corneille. “La Tragédie doit exciter,”’ dit-il, “de la pitié et de la 
crainte..... Or s’il est vrai que ce dernier sentiment ne s’excite en nous 
que quand nous voyons souffrir nos semblables et que leurs infortunes 
nous en font appréhender de pareilles; n’est-il pas vrai aussi qu’il y 
pourroit étre excité plus fortement par la vue des malheurs arrivés aux 
personnes de notre condition, 4 qui nous ressemblons tout-a-fait, Ec. 2. 
Lorsqu’un Aristote examine lui-méme les qualités nécessaires au Héros 
de la Tragédie,” observe le méme Poéte, “‘il ne touche point du tout a sa 
naissance, et ne s’attache qu’aux incidens de sa vie et 4 ses moeurs; il 
demande un homme qui ne soit ni tout méchant ni tout bon; il le demande 
persécuté par quelqu’un de ses proches; il demande qu’il tombe en danger 
de mourir par une main obligée a le conserver; et je ne vois point,” dit 
Corneille, ‘que cela ne puisse arriver qu’a un Prince.” 

Voila précisément l’apologie de la Piece dont nous allons donner un 
extrait. 


This is very conservative and very sound. It is said more 
impartially, more impersonally, and more judiciously than any- 
thing of similar length Diderot is known to have written in behalf 
of the domestic tragedy or “genre sérieux.” In comparison con- 
sider the beginning of the “‘Préface’” which immediately reveals 
Diderot’s characteristic audacity, enthusiasm, and bias. The 
author starts with a eulogy of Landois’ Sylvie”: 


Voila la premiére tragédie en prose qui ait paru sur quelque théAatre 
que ce soit. On y brave tous les préjugés a la fois; elle est en un acte; 
elle est entre des personnages subalternes et elle est écrite en prose; c’est 
ce genre qui a fait éclore, en Angleterre, Le Marchand de Londres et Le 
Joueur., en Allemagne, Miss Sara Sampson et Clémentine comme les 
romans de M. de Marivaux ont inspiré Paméla, Clarisse, et Grandisson. 


This is clearly an entirely different manner and an entirely 
different attitude. The Journal emphasizes the fact that the 
bourgeois tragedy, on the standard authority of Corneille and 
ultimately on the still higher authority of Aristotle, is quite 
legitimate. The ‘‘Préface” insists that it is very recent and 
revolutionary, not to say naughty. Corneille’s defence was, in 
fact, too general and orthodox to suit the purposes of Diderot, 
who had several very definite—also very questionable—innova- 
tions to champion. The dedicatory letter of Don Sanche still 
allows for tragedy both historical and heroic (in action rather than 
character) and makes no mention of the sentimental humani- 


™ Assézat, VIII, 439. 
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tarianism, intimate prose, tearful tableaux, “worthy and virtuous 
acts,” and “conditions” so dear to the author of the Entretiens 
and the essay De la Poésie Dramatique. If Diderot, the con- 
spicuous protagonist of the middle class drama, had cared to avail 
himself of Corneille’s eloquent defence, is it plausible that he 
should have made this defence the capital argument in an anony- 
mous review and should never have made even a fleeting mention 
of it in the well-known treatises in which he was arguing “pro 
domo sua’’? 

The article in the Journal is impressively cautious; the ‘‘Préface”’ 
tosses caution to the winds and starts off with a volley of over- 
statements and misstatements. In the first place, Lillo’s “London 
Merchant’ was produced in 1731; Landois’ Sylvie did not appear 
until ten years later. In the second place, there were numerous 
prose tragedies in Diderot’s own literature which were performed 
both before and after the memorable production of the Cid. In 
the third place, Richardson’s indebtedness to Marivaux is a very 
questionable assumption. 


2 There has been, it may be noted, a rather prevalent confusion of Lillo’s 
London Merchant and E. Moore’s Gamester in French criticism. Assézat, who, 
however, makes no reference to Diderot’s misapprehension of the chronological 
relation of The London Merchant to Sylvie, offers an explanation which helps 
account for this tendency. ‘Diderot fut le premier qui la (piéce: Gamester) compara 
avec Le Marchand de Londres de Lillo, ce qui a fait longtemps croire que les deux 
piéces appartenaient au méme auteur, croyance dont on retrouvera des traces dans 
La France litteraire de Quérard, qui donne Beverley comme une imitation du 
Marchand de Londres et place la traduction du Joueur, par l’abbé Bruté de Loirelle, 
a la fois au nom de Moore et au nom de Lillo” (VII, p. 413). The Grand Larousse 
(cf. Revue de littérature comparée, oct.-dec., 1926, p. 687, note; for French trans- 
lations and adaptations of Lillo’s play, see pp. 682 ff.) and the Biographie Uni- 
verselle properly associate the translation of de Loirelle with Moore’s play but, 
like Quérard, consider Saurin’s Béverley an imitation of the Merchant. It seems 
that the two English plays were not clearly differentiated in Marmontel’s mind 
when he wrote his Poétique (1763). In the chapter “‘Tragédie,” just a few lines 
before an elaborate praise of The Gamester, the following exclamation occurs: 
“Quelle comparaison de Barnwell avec Athalie du cété de la pompe et de la majesté 
du théatre! mais aussi quelle comparaison du cété du pathétique et de la moralité!”’ 
The author includes the same sentence in his article ““Tragédie” contributed to 
the Supplement (1777) of the Encyclopaedia, also in his Eléments de Littérature 
(1787), but in the latter two cases Beverley is substituted for Barnwell. A recent 
critic, Ch. Rabany, writes in his Kotzebue, Paris, 1893, p. 180 (note): “Il est 
d’ailleurs 4 remarquer que le drame bourgeois vient en réalite d’Angleterre. On 
peut en rapporter l’origine au Marchand de Londres de Lillo (1693-1739), qui fut 
transporté sur la scéne francaise dans le Beverley de Saurin (1768), et au Joueur 
d’Edouard Moore (1712-1757).” 
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A little later we find in the ‘‘Préface’’™: 


Enfin, il vient un homme de génie qui concoit qu’il n’y a plus de res- 
source que dans l’infraction de ces bornes étroites que l’habitude et la 
petitesse d’esprit ont mises 4 l’art. L’un dit: mais puisque les caractéres 
sont épuisés dans la comédie, pourquoi ne pas se jeter sur les conditions? 
Mais quoi donc? le ridicule est-il le seul ton de la comédie? Pourquoi n’y 
mettrait-on pas des actions honnétes et vertueuses? est-ce que ces actions 
n’ont pas lieu dans la société? Pourquoi ne rapprocherait-on pas davantage 
les moeurs thédtrales des moeurs domestiques? Dans la tragédie, on fait 
le méme raisonnement. On dit: mais on n’a mis jusqu’a présent sur la 
scéne que des rois, des princes. Pourquoi n’y mettrait-on pas de par- 
ticuliers? Quoi donc? n’y a-t-il que la condition souveraine qui soit 
exposée a ces revers terribles qui inspirent la commisération ou l’horreur? 
et l’on fait des tragédies bourgeoises. Que font alors toutes les tétes 
moutonniéres, tous ces demi-penseurs qui ne remontent 4a l’essence de 
rien? ils ramassent autorité sur autorité pour décrier le genre nouveau; 
le peuple les croit; ce sont ses vrais législateurs. Ils n’entendent pas la 
langue des muses; nous versons des larmes de joie ou de tristesse, ils 
blament l’ouvrage. 


The article continues in this tone. 

This is Diderot’s familiar manner—impatient, rhetorical ques- 
tions, a strong appeal to the sentiment, recrimination against old- 
fashioned legislation, the declaration of new and progressive rights, 
above all, the introduction of certain hobbies such as virtue and 
“conditions.”” The author of the ‘‘Préface’’ is strongly interested 
in serious comedy as well as domestic tragedy and offers specific 
arguments in favor of his own Fils Naturel and Pére de Famille.* 
In short, Diderot is just as evident as Landois, or Lillo, or Lessing. 
There is nothing of this sort in the Journal. The reviewer of 
Lessing’s play recognizes the presence of prominent authorities 
among those hostile to the bourgeois tragedy. He offsets this by 
summoning as his own authority “le grand Corneille.” This is 
very quiet and non-polemical. How does Diderot react? By 
impetuously calling those who cite opposing authorities ‘“‘sheep- 
heads” and “demi-philosophers.”” The Journal replies to the 
arguments of the other side by appealing to a legislator of classical 
prestige. The ‘“Préface” will have nothing to do with legislators 


% Assézat, VIII, p. 440. 

* Further on Diderot naively asserts: ‘“J’en parle sans partialité.”” The same 
phrase is used with even less reason and justice by Dorval in the “Premier En- 
tretien’”’ (VII, p. 98). 
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and appeals to the “tears of joy and sorrow.”’ Diderot is clearly 
partisan; the reviewer is open-minded but impartial. 

The characteristic feature of the article in the Journal is its 
conservativeness and restraint. This feature— particularly note- 
worthy in a publication given to undue adulation and exaltation— 
has not been sufficiently emphasized. To be sure, the author of 
Sara is called “un homme de génie,”’ but this is conspicuously mild 
considering the lavish praise the same periodical had bestowed not 
only on Klopstock but on Christian Felix Weisse (spelled ‘‘Weis’’). 
A discussion of the former’s Tod Adams leads to the exclamation: 
“quel sujet! Le ThéAtre ancien et moderne en a-t-il jamais fourni 
qui réunit 4 tant de simplicité tant d’importance, de grandeur, et 
d’intérét?”’** The reviewer of Weisse’s Edward III assures us: 
“Mais il est aisé 4 l’Auteur de réparer ce défaut dans un Ouvrage 
digne d’ailleurs du génie de Corneille et de la force tragique de 
Shakespeare.’’* There is nothing in the review of Miss Sara as 
radical as a judgment of Marmontel—in turn, decidedly more 
orthodox ‘than Diderot—who found Barnwell superior to Athalie 
in pathos and morality.?’ 

Lessing’s reviewer keeps both sides of the question in mind. 
No sooner has he said: ‘‘tout ce qui impose n’intéresse pas” than 
he admits: “En fait de revers, etc.’’ We shall later return to this 
point. The Journal finds the dénouement of Sara inferior to that 
of La Motte’s Inés de Castro. Would Diderot have made it a 
point to compare unfavorably the bourgeois tragedy with an 
ordinary heroic or “regular” tragedy, the narrow traditions and 
prejudices of which latter type he persistently assailed? Moreover, 
the specific criticisms of Miss Sara are practically all prompted 
by conventionally theatrical criteria. Diderot, who was a con- 
firmed antagonist of theatrical routine, would have based such 
criticisms on the more inclusive and impressive conceptions of 
art at large, nature, reality, etc. To this point we shall also 
return. 

Following are a number of the particular criticisms made by 
the Journal. 


(Act I, scene 7—Marwood has just delivered her Medea-tirade): ‘Ce 
morceau plein de rage nous paroit porter atteinte 4 la vraisemblance de 
tout le reste de la Piece.” 


% September, 1761. 
% May, 1760. 
7 Pottique Frangaise, 1761, I, 147. 
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(Act III, scene 3—Sara, learning that her father’s letter brings love 
and forgiveness, refuses to read it): ‘Ce sentiment est rempli de delica- 
tesse et de vérité; mais le Poéte |’a affoibli en l’exagérant.” 

(Act IV, scene 2—Mellefont’s monologue): “C’est-d-dire que Mellefont 
est encore un libertin: et cette idée affoiblit beaucoup |’intérét de la Piece.” 

(Act IV, scene 4): “Marwood arrive, et Mellefont qui semble croire 
qu’elle est appaisée, lui demande comment elle trouve Sara; il lui dit des 
galanteries a elle-méme, et lui rend graces d’avoir fait son bonheur, quoique 
sans le vouloir, en faisant connoitre 4 Sir Sampson le lieu de leur retraite. 
Un pareil contretems ne seroit pas souffert sur notre théAtre. Mellefont 
dans cette scene est au moins trés-imprudent.” 

(Act V, scene 7): Mellefont consents to leave Sara alone with Mar- 
wood): “C’est-la le comble de l’imprudence.—II] faut avouer que ce 
moyen, tout défectueux qu’il est, amene des scenes trés-pathétiques.” 

(Summary criticism): ‘Du reste on ne peut disputer 4 M. Lessing le 
vrai génie de la Poésie dramatique, c’est-a-dire le don de se pénétrer des 
sentimens les plus intimes de la nature, et de les exprimer avec beaucoup 
de chaleur, d’énergie et de vérité. Nous ne desirons dans sa Piece que plus 
de précision et de rapidité dans le dialogue, des scenes moins allongées 
et par conséquent plus vives, en un mot un tissu plus serré dans ]’intrigue 
et dans l’action, mais surtout moins de négligence dans la maniere de 
préparer et d’amener les événemens. Par exemple, nous ne saurions 
pardonner 4 un homme de génie d’avoir donné 4 Marwood, pour raison 
de vouloir étre présentée 4 Sara, la curiosité de savoir si elle est digne 
de fixer Mellefont.” 


There is nothing Diderotian about such criticisms. There are 
a couple which sound decidedly unlike anything we should expect 
from Diderot. 

The author of Le Fils Naturel would scarcely have been the one 
to ask for a “greater precision and rapidity of dialogue, scenes 
less drawn out and, as a result, more spirited.” Diderot was 
certainly not an apostle of succinctness and rapidity. He was 
himself given to expansion and effusion. Instead of being oppressed 
by the terrible long-windedness of Pamela or Clarissa, he defends 
Richardson against the charge of diffuseness.** The same charge 
is raised three times in the ‘Second Intretien,’’® and each time 
Dorval-Diderot offers a defence in the name of truth, passion, or 
pantomime. 

Diderot, who never tired of directing the attention of his 
country-men to the more natural and impassioned effectiveness 


8 Assézat, V, 217. 
* Ibid, VIII, 110, 113, 125. 
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of the Greek and English stage, would have been the last French- 
man to condemn a foreign play on the basis of native theatrical 
convention. ‘Such an incongruity would not be tolerated on our 
stage’ could scarcely have been written by the author who less 
than three years before had confessed to a prominent actress*®: 
“‘Tenez, mon amie, je n’ai pas été dix fois au spectacle depuis 
quinze ans. Le faux de tout ce qui s’y fait me tue.” It would be 
harder to find a more picturesque paradox than Diderot citing 
the French stage for its freedom from untoward gallantry. 

We shall return to an important point in the Journal’s intro- 
ductory defence of the middle class tragedy. The reviewer writes: 
“Les noms des Rois et des Héros sont imposans sur le théatre; 
mais tout ce qui impose n’intéresse pas. En fait de revers, il est 
vrai, l’élevation des personnages contribue au pathétique. Belizaire 
mendiant excitera la pitié bien plus qu’un homme de la lie du 
peuple; etc.” There is no term which could be calculated to arouse 
Diderot’s righteous wrath more quickly than the expression “lie 
du peuple.”’ For him, the ardent apostle of poverty and social 
distress, a “dregs of humanity” did not and could not exist. The 
humblest were embraced by a generous bond of primordially 
benign and virtuous nature. Did Diderot ever admit that “the 
elevation of the characters adds to the pathos’? Would he ever 
have been willing to make such an admission, which is directly 
opposed to his primary doctrine of humanity? In fact, Diderot in 
at least one passage makes it a point to emphasize the contrary, 
namely, that genuine pathos arises from the situation and is 
independent of the rank of the characters: 

Une paysanne du village que vous voyez entre ces deux montagnes, et 
dont les maisons élévent leur faite audessus des arbres, envoya son mari 
chez ses parents, qui demeurent dans un hameau voisin. Ce malheureux 
y fut tué par un de ses beaux-fréres. Le lendemain, j’allai dans la maison 
ot l’accident était arrivé. J’y vis un tableau, et j’y entendis un discours 
que je n’ai point oubliés. Le mort était étendu sur son lit. Ses jambes 
nues pendaient hors du lit. Sa femme échevelée était 4 terre. Elle tenait 
les pieds de son mari; et elle disait en fondant en larmes, et avec une action 
qui en arrachait 4 tout le monde: ‘Hélas! quand je t’envoyai ici, je ne 
pensais pas qut ces pieds te menaient 4 la mort.’’ Croyez-vous qu’une 
femme d’un autre aurait été plus pathétique? Non, la méme situation 
lui efit inspiré le méme discours.*" 


% Assézat, VII, 400 (Réponse 4 la Lettre de Mme. Riccoboni); cf. also 
VIII, 354 (Grimm’s note). 
| Ibid., VII, 104. 
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On the basis of the foregoing evidence we are warranted in 
concluding that the anonymous review in the Journal Etranger was 
almost certainly not written by Diderot. Moreover, it is sig- 
nificant that Assézat and Tourneux, who compiled a very careful 
edition of Diderot’s works, including his two articles on Richardson 
and Terence in the Journal Etranger, never entertained the 
slightest suspicion that he also wrote the review of Miss Sara 
Sampson. 

On the other hand, it is very probable that the review was 
written by one of the editors of the Journal. In the November 
issue—the issue immediately preceding the one containing the 
review of Miss Sara—a reviewer, who obviously was an editor, 
concludes a consideration of Lessing’s Fad/es with this announce- 
ment: “Nous avons entre les mains quelques-uns de ses ouvrages 
que nous ne tardons pas de faire connoitre et qui répondent 4 la 
haute opinion qu’on nous a donnée de ses talens dans L’Essai sur 
la Littérature Allemande.* The definiteness of this above announce- 
ment suggests that the same editor presented a selection of 
Lessing’s Fables in November and Miss Sara Sampson in Decem- 
ber. This inference is strengthened when one observes that these 
reviews are alike in refraining from an indiscreet “‘critique ad- 
mirative.” Speaking of Lessing’s critical assertions concerning 
the Fable, the reviewer remarks: “Mais n’en déplaise 4 M. Lessing, 
toutes ses observations sont plus ingénieuses que vraies;....”’ 
It is at least plausible that the critic in question was Suard, who 
with Arnaud edited the Journai/ at this time and who combined 
with his open-mindedness a characteristic discrimination. Garat’s 
Mémoires indicate both the liberality and conservativeness of 
Suard’s judgment. 


M. Suard s’étonnait qu’aprés le “Fils Naturel,’’ jamais tombé décidé- 
ment sur les théAtres de la capitale ot il a été si peu joué, et le “Pére de 
Famille,” resté sur tous les théAtres de France, Diderot fat sorti si 
promptement de cette carriére par la peur des sifflets.* 


But previously we are assured: 


Aussi Francais que personne dans tous les gotits de son esprit, dans 
toutes les impressions personnelles et dans toutes leurs expressions, 
M. Suard, qui passait de si douces nuances d’un ton a l’autre, ne pouvait 
aimer ni dans Diderot, ni dans les Allemands, ces brusques voisinages 


® Article in the September number of the Journal. 
% Garat, D. J., Mémoires Historiques sur la Vie de M. Suard, Paris, 1820, II, 21. 
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d’un familier trivial et d’une inspiration trop emphatique pour étre celle 
de la nature et des passions.™ 


Suard’s authorship, however, remains a conjecture which can 
hardly be satisfactorily substantiated and which, as a result, is 
not insisted upon in this paper. The review may have been written 
by Arnaud, although this seems less likely, or possibly by a third 
journalist intimately associated with the editors. The object of 
the present discussion has been simply to indicate that Diderot’s 
authorship of the review of Lessing’s play is highly improbable 
and that, unless new evidence is forthcoming, his name should 
be definitely dissociated from it. 

Frep O. NoLTE 

Harvard University 


* Garat, II, 19; cf. also Marmontel, ‘“‘Mémoires,”’ in Giuores Completes, Paris, 
1819, I, 283. 

















XII 


TWO CONTEMPORARY SOURCES OF 
SHERIDAN’S THE RIVALS 


N SEARCHING for the source of Sheridan’s Rivals, a critic 
ventures upon literary quicksand. Professor Nettleton in his 
edition of the comedies is inclined to minimize the persistent 
charges of plagiarism made against Sheridan by his biographers. 


An idea of the supposed borrowings, great and small, in plot and 
character, may be gained by grouping together a few of the authors from 
whom it is alleged Sheridan drew—Smollett, Garrick, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Fielding, Colman, Prior, Steele, Mrs. Sheridan, Theodore 
Hooker. So far, moreover, do doctors disagree that while one suggests 
Mrs. Sheridan’s novel, The Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph, others insist 
on her play, A Journey to Bath. Most ingenuous is the theory of in- 
debtedness to Theodore Hooker, who was born thirteen years after the 
first performance of The Rivals.) 


Percy Fitzgerald believes that Sheridan’s originality consisted 
only in his transformation of traditional material: 


Sheridan was gifted with a sort of mental alchemy, which gave all the 
characters of the drama on which he exercised its power a golden hue. 
He was a most inveterate plagiarist, and yet to the casual observer, he 
scarcely ever appears to have borrowed an idea.? 


Sanders is of like opinion: 


The plain fact of the matter is that Mrs. Malaprop, Acres, and Lydia 
Languish, were all more or less stock characters, in the same way as 
several incidents in The Rivals have undoubtedly been used before.* 


Other critics suggest that The Rivals reflects Sheridan’s own 
experience. According to this view, Captain Absolute’s pursuit 
of Lydia Languish was suggested by Sheridan’s courtship of Miss 
Linley, and the duel scene by his own combats with Matthews. 
While it is true that there are close parallels between the facts of 
Sheridan’s own experience and events as they now stand recorded 
in The Rivals; it is equally true that to write successful comedy, 
a dramatist must assume a disinterested attitude toward his own 
experience. In the absence of conclusive proof, it is hazardous 


1G. H. Nettleton, The Major Dramas of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1906, p. lii. 
2 Percy Fitzgerald, The Lives of the Sheridans, 1886, I, 126-27. 
+L. C. Sanders, Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1890, p. 34. 
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to reconstruct autobiography from comedy! Rivals, duels, elope- 
ments, and languishing heroines were as prevalent in the literature 
as in the life of the 70’s. Personal experience, it seems, was a 
less potent factor in the genesis of The Rivals than were eighteenth 
century comic conventions. 

The comic theory and practice of his contemporaries must be 
thoroughly examined if we are ever to separate what is original 
from what is conventional in Sheridan’s plays. Loose generaliza- 
tions of the kind made by Sanders, in his discussion of The Rivals 
should no longer pass unchallenged: “.... the originality of the 
plot as a whole, and of the dramatis personae as a whole can hardly 
be disputed by the most determined of criticasters.’* As a matter 
of fact, neither the plot as a whole, nor the dramatis personae is 
original. The outlines of the main plot of The Rivals Sheridan 
derived from Garrick’s Miss in her Teens (1747) and the motiva- 
tion of the sub-plot from Colman’s Deuce Is in Him (1763). 

For every character in the main plot of The Rivals, a counterpart 
may be found in Miss in her Teens, as the following list will indi- 
cate: 


Garrick—Miss in Her Teens 

. Sir Simeon Loveit (father of 
Captain Loveit). 

. Captain Loveit—nom de guerre 
--Ensign Rhodophil. 

. Puff (a rogue, servant to Cap- 
tain Loveit). 

. Biddy Bellair (the miss in her 
teens, a coquettish, play-reading 
heroine). 

. Aunt (a virgin of sixty, guardian 
of Biddy B.). 

. Tag (an artful maid servant 
implicated in furthering Biddy’s 
romance). 

. Fribble and Flash (cowardly 
suitors of Biddy). 

. Jasper (a man servant to Sir 
Simeon, a gay dog when on the 
scent of women).5 


* Cf. Sanders, 9p. cit., p. 34. 
’ The descriptions of the dramatis personae were originated and applied to 
the characters in both plays by the present writers. 


Sheridan—The Rivals 


. Sir Anthony Absolute (father of 


Captain Absolute). 


. Captain Absolute—nom de 


guerre—Ensign Beverley. 


. Fag (a rogue, servant to Captain 


Absolute). 


. Lydia Languish (a miss in her 


teens, a sentimental, novel- 
reading heroine). 


. Mrs. Malaprop (a widowed, 


middle-aged aunt, guardian of 
Lydia L.). 


. Lucy (an artful maid servant, 


implicated in furthering Lydia’s 
romance). 


. Bob Acres (cowardly suitor of 


Lydia). 


. Sir Lucius O’Trigger (a gay 


dog when on the scent of 
women). 
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In the above list it will be noted that although all the Dramatis 
Personae of Miss in her Teens are included, three characters of 
The Rivals are omitted: David,® Faulkland, and Julia. 

The extent to which Sheridan was indebted to Colman for the 
lovers of the sub-plot will be discussed after the similarities of 
Miss in her Teens and The Rivals have been examined. 

Parallels of incident are no less close than parallels of character. 
The leading farcical situation in Miss in her Teens arises from the 
determination of Captain Loveit to wed Biddy Bellair, despite all 
opposition. Unfortunately, Biddy’s aunt has already promised the 
hand of her niece to Sir Simeon Loveit, who is at once father and 
rival of the Captain. Annoyed by the tedious addresses of the aged 
suitor approved by the Aunt, and depressed by the absence of her 
true love, Biddy, floundering in a morass of self-commiseration, 
coquets with dandies, Flash and Fribble. 

The foremost comic situation in The Rivals arises from the 
determination of Captain Absolute to wed Lydia Languish despite 
all opposition. Mrs. Malaprop, aunt of Lydia, combats what she 
considers the romantic attachment of Lydia to Ensign Beverley, 
and connives with Sir Anthony Absolute to unite the fortune and 
future of Lydia with those of Captain Absolute. Neither Lydia, 
Mrs. Malaprop, nor Sir Anthony is aware that Ensign Beverley 
is the nom de guerre of Captain Absolute. Sir Anthony, meanwhile, 
suggests a marriage of convenience to his son. Enraged by the 
Captain’s instant refusal to substitute lucre for love, he withholds 
the name of the proposed bride. Through Fag, his man servant, 
Captain Absolute learns that Lydia Languish is the miss selected 
by the father. Complications seem to be unravelling; then along 
swaggers the coxcomb Bob Acres, who confides in the Captain 
that he, Bob, would be more successful in his wooing of Lydia 
were it not for his rival, Ensign Beverley. Acres also is unaware 
of the dual identity of the Captain. The complications are in- 
creased by a hoax foisted on Sir Lucius O’Trigger by the maid- 
servant, Lucy. Sir Lucius, though actually corresponding with 
Mrs. Malaprop, is led to believe that he is pelting the heart of 
Lydia with billets doux. 

The numerous similarities that occur in the development of the 
plots of these two plays are too striking to be dismissed as a mere 
literary accident. In each play, four rivals contend for the favor of 


* David, servant to Bob Acres, had become a traditional type a century before 
Sheridan’s day. 
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an heiress: Ensign Rhodophil, Sir Simeon Loveit, Fribble, and 
Flash, in Miss in her Teens; Ensign Beverley, Captain Absolute, 
Bob Acres, and Sir Lucius O’ Trigger in The Rivals. In both plays, 
it is the Ensign who is the favored wooer. Ensign Rhodophil is 
convinced that, though Biddy has diverted herself with the pre- 
tenders, Fribble and Flash, she has been ever constant to him at 
heart; while Captain Absolute is confident that Lydia would 
elope with him as the Ensign Beverley. Bob Acres like Fribble 
and Flash is a “blustering man... . always talking of fighting” 
but when the test of his mettle comes, he whines, “....if I 
can’t get a wife without fighting for her, by my valour! I’ll live 
a bachelor.’”’ Sir Simeon is imposed upon by the miss herself; 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger is misled by the saucy Lucy. 

In Miss in her Teens, an Ensign is promoted to the rank of 
Captain; in The Rivals, a Captain poses as an Ensign. Neither 
the promotion, in the one case, nor the pose, in the other, is known 
to either the father or the sweetheart of the hero. Besides being 
ignorant of the military rank of her favored suitor, Biddy, like 
Lydia, is unapprized of his true name. Biddy knows Captain 
Loveit as Ensign Rhodophil; Lydia knows Captain Absolute as 
Ensign Beverley. The explanation of the Captain’s masquerading 
as an Ensign occurs in Miss in her Teens at the very end, as part 
of the denouement; but as introductory exposition in The Rivals, 
(Act I, scene 1): 


Sir Simeon. Come, come Bob, you are but an ensign, don’t impose on 
the girl neither. 

Captain. I had the good fortune, sir, to please my royal general by 
my behaviour in a small action with the enemy, and he gave me a com- 
pany. 

Fag. I do not serve Captain Absolute now..... At present I am 
employed by Ensign Beverley. 

Coach. .... but pray, why does your master pass only for an ensign? 

Fag. ....my master is in love with a lady of very singular taste; 

. who likes him better as a half-pay ensign than if she knew he was 
the son and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, a baronet of three thousand 
a@ year. 


The hero in each play is compelled to explain his identity in 
the presence of both father and sweetheart. In Miss in her Teens, 
Ensign Rhodophil has no sooner disposed of the first two rivals 
than Sir Simeon is heard entering the house. Flustered by the 
appearance of her prospective husband, Biddy directs the Ensign 
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to hide in her bedroom. Sir Simeon enters and chides his Biddy 
for entertaining coxcombs in his absence. Biddy retorts that 
though two defeated rivals have been ejected from the house, 
a victorious third is still present. She commands that Sir Simeon 
match blades with the conqueror of the other two rivals. The 
Ensign is summoned, and thus father and son are unexpectedly 
brought face to face. Young Loveit is forced to explain to his 
father why he claims the title of Captain, and in so doing, inad- 
vertently makes known to Biddy that he is Sir Simeon’s son. 

Captain Absolute insists upon going alone to the dwelling of 
Lydia, arguing that she would respond cooly toa courtship in the 
presence of a third party. The audience, however, is aware that 
were Sir Anthony to accompany the Captain, Lydia would dis- 
cover and resent the fact that her own beloved Beverley is no 
other than the loathed Captain Absolute, the choice of her aunt. 
When, despite the protests of his son, Sir Anthony not only ac- 
companies the Captain, but remains in the room where the lovers 
have been thrust together by Mrs. Malaprop, the farcical com- 
plications multiply. Old Absolute not only discourages Mrs. 
Malaprop when she suggests departing and leaving the lovers 
alone; but also remains to expedite the courtship. The gallant 
Captain wearing a double disguise is unmasked in the presence of 
all. 

Extravagant duel scenes heighten the farce in each play. The 
combat is precipitated in Miss in her Teens by physical force; and 
in The Rivals by moral suasion. Flash and Fribble are literally 
propelled into the duel; ‘“‘they stand in fighting postures, while 
Biddy and Tag push ’em forward.” The fire displayed by Sir 
Lucius as he discusses the course which should be pursued by a 
gallant when unfairly supplanted by a rival, so inspirits the faint- 
hearted Bob Acres that he agrees to send a challenge to Ensign 
Beverley. So, in Miss in her Teens, though no formal challenge 
is sent, the weapons are determined by chance, the women sub- 
stitute for seconds, the home of Biddy serves as the field of honor, 
and the agreed number of paces is a safe distance apart; in The 
Rivals the conventional duelling etiquette is observed in the sending 
of the challenge, in the choosing of the weapons, in the selection 
of the seconds, in the naming of the place of combat, and in the 
pacing of the field. In either play, circumstances prevent the 
Captain from measuring blades with his opponent in the presence 
of his mistress. Ensign Rhodophil enters Biddy’s house, and is 
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surprised to discover Flash and Fribble standing in fencing 
posture, but instead of drawing a sword, he boots Flash, and with 
thrusts of wit routs Fribble. Captain Absolute appears at King’s 
Mead Field expecting to fence first with O’ Trigger, and then, 
unless incapacitated by wounds, with Bob Acres; but an infinitely 
amicable settlement of the misunderstandings renders sword-play 
superfluous. Again, Sheridan, following Garrick, has the Captain 
unmask the coward in the presence of father, servants, and miss. 

The cowards of Garrick and Sheridan are of a pattern. Fribble 
resembles Bob Acres in three ways: both ape the mannerisms of 
Fopdom; both, despite their fear, are enticed into entering upon 
the preliminaries of a duel; and both are weaklings who prop up 
flimsy courage with bloated oaths. Flash and Bob Acres are alike 
in three ways: both indulge in futile boasting, both attempt to 
squirm out of coming to blows with an antagonist, and both furnish 
a Captain with verbal and ocular proof of their cowardice. 

The age of the heroine in Miss in her Teens compares closely 
with that of the heroine in The Rivals; both have lived less than a 
score of years. The Aunt speaks of Biddy Bellair as “just turn’d 
of sixteen,” while Sir Anthony describes the age of Lydia Languish 
as “blooming, love-breathing seventeen.” 

Comparing Act I of Miss in her Teens with Act I, Scene 1, 
of The Rivals, one observes that in each the Captain’s man- 
servant informs the audience of the first meeting between Ensign 
and miss, that the initial rendezvous is arranged in a spot distant 
from the town wherein most of the action of the play takes place, 
and that the Aunt is responsible for the miss being unable to 
continue to meet her lover. 

Biddy reads plays, Lydia reads novels, both are patrons of the 
circulating library, and are censured on that score by older and 
less imaginative minds: 


Sir Simeon. I must have you burn your plays and romances now you 
are mine; they corrupt your innocence; and what can you learn from 
’em? (Miss in her Teens, II, p. 84). 

Sir Anthony. A circulating library in a town is an evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge (The Rivals, I, 2, p. 22). 


Each miss carries on a clandestine love affair, but their motives 
differ. Biddy indulges a flair for romance because she is a spirited 
wench; Lydia does so merely to revel in sentimental ecstacy. Biddy 
deliberately stoops to conquer the four rivals who are clamouring 
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for her favor, while Lydia is the passive object of the adoration 
of four suitors. Biddy centers her attention upon Ensign Rhodo- 
phil, but in the fringes of her consciousness, she toys with Sir 
Simeon Loveit, Flash and Fribble. Lydia fixes what mind she has 
upon Ensign Beverley; to her the attentions of Bob Acres, Sir 
Lucius, and Captain Absolute are unwelcome.’ 

To facilitate the progress of their romance, the lovers, in each 
comedy require the aid of their servants. Tag is interested in 
furthering the intrigues of Biddy almost as keenly as is Fag, those 
of Captain Absolute. Puff, man-servant of Captain Loveit, con- 
siders his own welfare of equal, if not of greater, consequence than 
that of his master: 


Puff. The Devil’s in these fiery young fellows! .... He does not con- 
sider that I am flesh and blood as well as himself. (Act I, Scene 1, p. 67). 


Lucy, spiritually akin to Puff, soliloquizes, “‘ccommend me toa 
mask of silliness and pair of sharp eyes for my own interest under 
it.” Tag, like Fag, never scruples a lie to serve her master. 

From Garrick’s Miss in her Teens, Sheridan gleaned hints for the 
major episodes of his main plot; the four rivals, the duel, and the 
mistaken identity of the Captain lead to the same comic entangle- 
ments in the one case as in the other. His borrowings from Colman 
are slighter and somewhat less evident. The literary kinship 
existing between Colman’s Polly and Sheridan’s Lydia is common 
knowledge to students of this period. An even more conspicuous, 
though more subtle, indebtedness to Colman appears in the peculiar 
metaphysics of sentiment which Julia and Faulkland have in 
common with similar characters called Emily and Tamper in 
The Deuce is in Him. 

Five supposed sources of the Julia-Faulkland sub-plot have been 
discovered. Boaden*® maintains that Sheridan is indebted to his 


7 The similarities between Biddy and Lydia, it must be admitted, are not so 
close as those between Lydia and other heroines of contemporary plays and novels. 
“Since the ultra-romantic heroine is a stock comedy character it is not surprising 
that critics have found originals for Lydia Languish almost as readily as for Mrs. 
Malaprop. Among the most frequently suggested prototypes of Lydia Languish 
are Smollett’s Lydia Melford in Humphrey Clinker, Colman’s Polly Honeycombe 
in the comedy of the same name, and Steele’s Biddy Tipkin in The Tender Hus- 
band.” (Cf. Nettleton, op. cit., liv.) Nettleton has developed in detail the like- 
nesses between Lydia and her sentimental prototypes. 

® Cf. Nettleton, of. cit., pp. lvi, lvii. 
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mother’s novel, The Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph. Bernbaum® 
is disposed to believe Sheridan owes more to Murphy’s play, 
All in the Wrong. Sichel'® finds a prototype for Faulkland in 
Valentine of Wycherley’s Love in a Wood. Moore" cites both 
Prior’s Nut-Browne Maid and Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. Nettleton 
comments: 

Sincecritics with equai positiveness trace the sourceof Sheridan’s under- 
plot to such different fountain heads... . the fair presumption is, again, 
that Sheridan’s borrowings, if any, were trivial. 

With the positiveness that seems almost a mania with many who in- 
vestigate literary antecedents, Boaden asserts ....“There is absolute 
proof that he [Sheridan] found some aid in the genius of his own family. 
In The Rivals, Faulkland rushes into Julia’s dressing room, tells her that 
he has killed his adversary, that his life is forfeited, that he wishes first 
to call her his, and then that, without preparation, she would fly the 
country with him (The Rivals, V, I). In the Memoirs of Sidney 
Bidulph, written by his excellent mother,—the hero, a Faulkland, too, 
observe,—enters to the heroine in the same perturbed state,—tells the 
same distracted story, and urges the same sacrifice from the lady. In 
the romance the story is true; in the play, it is merely feigned to try 
the constancy of Julia.”” The radical difference in situation which Boaden 
himself shows in this last sentence mars the alleged absoluteness of the 
proof. Moore ascribed the origin of this same incident to Prior and 
Smollett, by maintaining that the imposture which Faulkland practices 
upon Julia is “perhaps weakened in its effect by our recollection of the 
same device in the Nut-Browne Maid and Peregrine Pickle.’ 


The supposed source of the under plot which has received most 
serious consideration is Murphy’s All in the Wrong. Bernbaum 
avers: 

The same kind of courtship as that of Faulkland and Julia has been 
depicted in Arthur Murphy’s All in the Wrong (1761). Murphy’s Belinda 
like Sheridan’s Julia, has a lover of such ‘“‘extreme sensibility,” that on 
the most trivialoccasions he troubles her with jealous suspicions. Murphy, 
dwelling wholly on the absurd aspects of the situation, plunged the lover 
into ridiculous embarrassments and endowed the mistress with gaiety. 

His (Sheridan’s) Faulkland’s hypersensitiveness is excused, as 
originating in the admirable delicacy and warmth of his affection.” 


* Cf. Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility 1915, p. 352. 

10 Cf. Walter Sichel, Sheridan, 1909, I, 490. 

11 Cf. Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, 2 vols. 1825, I, 142. 

3 Cf. Nettleton, op. cit., pp. lvi, lvii. 

18 Cf. Bernbaum, of. cit., p. 352. 
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Percy Fitzgerald conjectures that Faulkland and Julia, with the 
agonizing doubts of the former, are also copied, in part from Bever- 
ley and Belinda: 


“It is your character,” says his friend Bellmont, “instead of enjoying 
the object before you, to be ever looking back to something past, or 
conjecturing about something to come, and are your own self tormented.” 

In a conversation with Belinda, upon reproaching her with being at 
a party in his absence Beverley says: 

“I could learn, since, the spirits you were in the whole evening, though 
I enjoyed nothing in your absence. I could hear the sallies of your wit, 
the sprightliness of your conversation.” 

She answers: 

“You alarm me with these fancies, and you know I have often told you 
you are of too refining a temper; you create for yourself imaginings, 
misunderstandings.’’ 


Sichel points out: 


Murphy was himself a notorious plagiarist knowr as the author of 
“potted plays.”” Moreover, when the play is examined, there is little 
likeness but the common outlines of a tyrannical father and a self-torment- 
ing son. The “Beverley” of All in the Wrong is not “the captious sceptic 
in love” that specialises Faulkland; he merely presents jealousy in its 
accepted forms. Were an apter prototype wanted, the moods of ‘‘Valen- 
tine” in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood might be nearer the mark, for though 
Sheridan is said to have denied any knowledge of Wycherley’s plays, he 
must have seen them acted at Bath. But here again the shape of the 
“fantastic goblin” as Wycherley styles jealousy is purely typical. Faulk- 
land’s alternations of perverted pride and humility are missing."* 


From the foregoing citations, it is evident that critics have 
explained the motivation of the sub-plot either in terms of jealousy, 
extreme sensibility, too refining a temper, or as alternations of 
perverted pride and humility. Close parallels of incident and 
circumstance unquestionably exist between the sub-plot and the 
various sources cited above. Critics without exception have noted 
that Sheridan introduces a motivation which has no exact parallel 
in any of the sources from which he is thought to have borrowed. 
A source in which the motivation is precisely parallel to that of the 
sub-plot of The Rivals does exist. The source in question is Col- 
man’s The Deuce is in Him. 


M4 Cf. Fitzgerald, op. cit., I pp. 125, 126. 
8 Cf. Sichel, op. cit., I p. 490. 
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From Colman’s Polly Honeycombe, as we have already seen, 
Sheridan took hints for the character of Lydia Languish. To deter- 
mine the full extent of Sheridan’s indebtedness to Colman, one 
must examine the nature and motive of the test to which the 
metaphysical lover of the sub-plot subjects his mistress. In The 
Deuce is in Him, the test is worked out in reference to physical 
debility; while in The Rivals, the test turns on the pivot of civic 
disgrace. 

Tamper, the lover of The Deuce is in Him, pretends to have lost 
an eye and a leg in a military engagement at “the Havannah,” in 
order to test whether Emily loves him for himself alone. Tamper 
justifies his conduct by declaiming, “‘Before I bind myself to abide 
by a woman, at all events, and in all circumstances, I must be 
assured that she will, at all events and in all circumstances, retain 
her affection for me” (Act I, p. 129). An expression of a wish to be 
deformed in order to test Julia’s love is all that remains in The 
Rivals of the foremost comic complication in Colman’s The Deuce 
is in Him. In reply to Julia’s question, “For what quality must I 
love you?” Faulkland retorts, ‘For no quality..... And for 
person, I have often wished myself deformed, to be convinced that 
I owe no obligations there for any part of your affections.” 

The restive desire to test a lover’s fidelity is as old as man. 
Tamper feigns physical debility, Faulkland pretends to be threat- 
ened with civic disgrace. But in each instance the specific formula 
which is employed in the testing process is of considerably less 
importance than is the motive which precipitates the test. 

In The Deuce is in Him,asin The Rivals, the lover is not satisfied 
with the traditional protestations of love, but restlessly probes into 
the motives from which the affection proceeds. The question of 
motive is not only implied, it is raised and developed in each case 
by the doubt-tortured lover who tests his mistress to determine 
whether she loves him for himself alone, or for any gift of fortune 
or of nature. The concept of self disassociated from all personal 
attributes grows into a metaphysical confusion which enmeshes the 
lover’s sense of values, not to say his sense of humour: 


Belfast. .... Have you not reason... .to rest assured, that Emily 
entertains a most sincere passion for you? 

Tamper. Perhaps so; but then I am not equally assured of the basis 
on which that passion is founded... .; I must be convinced that she 
loves me for my own sake, for myself alone; and that were I divested of 
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every desirable gift of fortune, and of nature... .she would still.... 
prefer me (Act I, p. 130). 

Faulkiand. ....How shall I be sure, had you remained unbound 
in thought and promise, that I should still have been the object of your 
persevering love? ....If I loved you less I should never give you an 
uneasy moment..... All my fretful doubts arise from this—Women 
are not used to weigh and separate the motives of their affections... . 
when Love receives .... countenance from Prudence, nice minds will 
be suspicious (III, 3, p. 50). 


The resemblances of Miss in her Teens to The Rivals have been 
indicated; the differences between these two plays must now be 
studied as an index of Sheridan’s originality. 

One striking difference is that while the Aunt in Miss in her 
Teens is the least interesting character in the play, Mrs. Malaprop 
“abides the queen of solecism undethroned by time. Her pedigree 
is long and the family runs with many side-branches from Shake- 
speare’s Dogberry and Verges and a word or so of Bottom’s to 
Lady Plyant in Congreve’s ‘Double Dealer’... . from her again 
to Fielding’s Mrs. Slipslop, and Smollett’s Clarinda and Tabitha 
Brambie.’’® In short, Mrs. Malaprop may be described as a 
synthetic product constructed of fragments from diverse sources, 
skilfully welded together, and white-washed with solecisms to 
smooth over the joinings. 

The dual identity of the Captain contributes three comic situa- 
tions to The Rivals which do not appear in the older play. The first 
is where, wholly hookwinked by the ingratiating manner of Captain 
Absolute, Mrs. Malaprop shows him a letter addressed to Lydia 
which she has intercepted and read. She calls Absolute’s attention 
to the insolence with which Beverley refers to the Aunt’s preten- 
sions to learning. The second is where, forced by O’Trigger to 
resent the rivalry of Beverley, Acres flings down the gauntlet, and 
requests Captain Absolute not only to deliver the challenge, but 
also to act as his second during the duel. The scene in which Cap- 
tain Absolute, when confronted by Lydia who knows him as 
Beverley, convinces her that he has bullied the Aunt into be- 
lieving him to be the son of Sir Anthony, is the third. 


8 Cf. Sichel, op. cit., I, 249. The most complete treatment of the extent to 
which Sheridan is indebted to his mother’s unfinished play, A Journey to Bath, for 
the character of Mrs. Malaprop, may be found in Sichel (I, 491-493). For purposes 
of this article, it should suffice to assert that Sheridan made comparatively slight 
use of his mother’s handiwork. 
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The duel scene is thoroughly exploited by Sheridan, who 
squeezes out of it every possible drop of farce. Into the major 
plot, Sheridan weaves new and droll complications preceding and 
following the duel scene: the conference which prompts Acres 
to solicit assistance from O’Trigger in the formulation of a 
challenge to Beverley; the dialogue during the composition of the 
letter to Beverley; the scene wherein Acres not only suggests that 
Absolute deliver the challenge to Beverley, but also invites the 
Captain to become his second in the anticipated duel; David’s 
expression of his concept of honor; the bold advance and craven 
retreat of Acres which awakens the scorn of O’Trigger; the 
Captain’s brilliant fabrication which blinds Sir Anthony to the 
true mission of the sword. 

In Garrick’s play, Sir Simeon is actually the rival of his son; 
while in Sheridan’s play, the concept of the father being the son’s 
rival is only suggested in jest. Sir Simeon is pained when he dis- 
covers that Biddy finds his son more attractive than himself. The 
only remaining trace in The Rivals of the idea of a father rivalling 
his own son appears in the speech: ‘‘You’re a walking block .... 
Odds life! I’ve a great mind to marry the girl myself!’’(Act III, 
Scene 2, p. 47). 

Sheridan has seen fit to dispense with the love triangle of the 
servant’s quarter which provides some of the spiciest farce in Miss 
in her Teens. This episode Garrick has pitched in the ethical key 
of Restoration Comedy. Jasper relates his amorous adventures to 
Puff, confiding how great is his desire to possess an abigail who 
has been deserted by her husband, insisting that even now he is 
eager to marry the woman, but fears to urge her to commit bigamy. 
Puff suggests that as the wench’s husband might be alive, it would 
be foolish to marry her. After listening to a recital of the advan- 
tages of wenching, Jasper quits the scene. No sooner does Jasper 
leave, than in dashes Tag. Puff, recognizing his deserted wife, 
rails at fortune, and pretends not to notice the “fretful porcupine, 
my wife,’ Tag upbraids the deserter uproariously, and when she 
sallies forth, behind her remains a browbeaten rogue. When Puff 
sees his wife enter a house previously visited by Jasper, he surmises 
that Jasper’s Circe is no other than Tag. Puff charges his wife with 
duplicity, flays her because of her indecorous mesalliance; and 
demands that she co-operate with him to further the intrigue of the 
Captain and Biddy. Puff, much like a Restoration spark, felt 
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“that in affairs of sex, men and women met equally equipped for 
the encounter on a basis of intellectual equality.’’!” 

More out of policy than preference, Sheridan banished all but 
the more unostentatious traces of the Restoration spirit. » The 
levity of Restoration Comedy had been strained through the sieve 
of Eighteenth Century decorum and by 1775, comedy was under 
the subjection of conscience. Even Sheridan found it expedient to 
make concessions to the popular mania for sensibility. Both 
conjugal infidelity and rivalry between father and son for the same 
mate were motifs which came too near the moral abandon of the 
Restoration to be countenanced by the Sentimental Morality of 
the 70’s. Though Garrick treats these two themes with the sophis- 
ticated swagger of the Comic Dramatists, Sheridan omits them 
out of deference to popular taste. 

There is a particular significance in these hitherto undiscovered 
sources. Obviously of but relatively little importance, they sub- 
stantiate the argument that Sheridan was an “inveterate plagia- 
rist.” In the preface to The Rivals, he admits ‘‘pleasant images, 
faded ideas, float in the fancy, and the imagination often becomes 
suspicious of its own offspring, and doubts whether it was created 
or adopted.” Regardless of whether these lapses of memory were 
accidental or intentional, it is undeniable that Sheridan gleaned 
phrases, situations and hints for characters from the sources cited 
by various critics. Plagiarism, however, was an accepted part of 
the dramatic procedure of his day. Murphy, Cumberland, Foote, 
Garrick, and Colman borrowed every bit as extensively as Sheridan 
himself; the only difference being that they were less adroit in 
concealing their indebtedness, and in exploiting the possibilities of 
their pilfered material. 

The value of ferreting out these heretofore unnoticed sources is 
that they focus attention on Sheridan’s relations to his contem- 
poraries. As we have already pointed out, Sheridan adopted the 
broad outline of his main plot for The Rivals from Garrick, and 
that of his sub-plot from Colman. To one familiar with Sheridan’s 
habits of composition, it is significant that he appropriated most 
from Garrick, the more celebrated of the two managers. On the 
date of the initial performance of The Rivals, 1775, Garrick was 


17 Cf. John Palmer, The Comedy of Manners, Chaptér III. Although no bonds 
of affection yoke David, Tag, and Lucy, the three servants in The Rivals, we recall 
the relationship existing between Jasper, Puff, and Tag, as we listen to Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger trifle with Lucy. (Sheridan, The Rivals, Act II, Scene 2.) 
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manager of Drury Lane, Colman of Covent Garden; the two 
theatres most frequented by the Londoners of the 70’s. Garrick 
and Colman were not only skilled producers, but were also favorite 
playwrights. They knew from experience what popular taste 
demanded of the stage. It is futile, therefore, to ransack Shake- 
speare or the Restoration Dramatists for sources of The Rivals. 
The more natural approach to a study of Sheridan’s plays would 
be to take first into account his indebtedness to those of his contem- 
poraries who were playwrights as well as managers. Garrick and 
Colman sensed the type of character and situation which were 
relished by the diverse, and sometimes contradictory interests of 
their audiences; they were also in a position to reject or stage the 
offerings of a young dramatist struggling for recognition. 

MrriAM GABRIEL 
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XIII 
RITSON’S LIFE OF KING ARTHUR' 


ITSON in a letter to Scott, dated July 2, 1803, writes: “I have 

put into Mr. Longman’s hands at his own request, for the 
opinion of some critic he is used to consult, my ‘Life of King 
Arthur.’’”? Again, in a letter of August 16, 1803 to his nephew, 
Joseph Frank, editor of his correspondence, he says: “I will give 
you....all of my late publications, if you have not got them 
already; then, such as are to come: ‘the Life of King Arthur,’ which 
I have finished, etc.” (Letters, II, 247 f.). Ritson died September 
23, 1803. From the editor’s advertisement to King Arthur we 
learn: “The curious work now offered to the world was prepared 
for the press by Mr. Ritson, with a view to immediate publication, 
a short time before his death.” Thus, the date of composition is 
clearly 1803. The book marks the culmination’ of Ritson’s resear- 
ches into the history and literature of the middle ages; it was the 
fruit of mature experience in a life devoted to scholarly investi- 


gation. 
The especial value of the King Arthur lies in its anticpation of 
important problems commonly thought to have awaited critical 


1 The Life of King Arthur: From Ancient Historians and Authentic Documents, 
by Joseph Ritson, Esq., London, 1825. The book was listed, but not reviewed in 
the Edinburgh Review, xi (1825), 507 and the Quarterly Review, xxxvi (1827), 601. 
It is mentioned in bibliographies by Sir Sidney Lee, Dict. Nat. Biog., under Ritson’s 
posthumous publications; W. P. Ker, Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., X, 546; H. O. Sommer, 
ed., Malory’s Morte Darthur, III, 1; J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Ro- 
mance, Gottingen, 1923, II, 380; Sir F. Madden, Syr Gawayne, London, 1839, in 
a note, p. 330. As far as I am aware, the only critics who have remarked on it are 
H. A. Burd, Joseph Ritson, A Critical Biography, University of Ill. Studies in Lang. 
and Lt., vol. II, No. 3, Urbana, IIl., 1916, pp. 141-43, and Cross, Mod. Phil., xv 
(1919-20), pp. 234-35. Professor Cross has kindly refrained from further comment 
in view of my study then in progress. 

This study, which grew out of the discovery of the notice in the Camb. Hist. 
Eng. Lit., was completed in the first draft at the time of the publication of Burd’s 
dissertation. But as Dr. Burd has dealt rather cursorily with his author’s con- 
tributions to Arthurian scholarship (see reviews of his book by T. P. Cross, op. cit., 
233 ff.; W. P. Ker, Mod. Lang. Rev., xm (1918), 496 ff.) it seems worth while to 
publish results of an investigation into this phase of Ritson’s critical work. 

2 The Letters of Joseph Ritson, with a Memoir by Sir Harris Nicholas, Lond., 
1833, II, 238. 

3 The Cambrian Biography, by William Owen [Pughe], Lond., 1803, to which 
Ritson refers in the King Arthur (p. 87) shows him desirous of obtaining the latest 
information on his subject. (See also below, p. 271.) 
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attention until the mid-nineteenth century. Examination not only 
of this book but of various ramifications leading off from it reveals 
a pretty general neglect by modern research of the efforts of early 
scholars. To cite an outstanding example, the Armorican theory of 
the transmission of Arthurian legend from Great Britain to north- 
ern France is associated with the name of Heinrich Zimmer as its 
champion if not originator. Zimmer presented his theory particu- 
larly, in the Géttingische gelehrie Anzeigen for 1890, pp. 785 ff., a 
review of Paris’ study of the French metrical romances in the 
Histoire Littéraire dela France, XXX (1888), 1 ff., setting forth the 
Anglo-Norman theory of transmission. But nearly one hundred 
years before Zimmer Sharon Turner offered this very theory in his 
History of the Anglo-Saxons (1799). In the second edition’ he 
presents his argument in full and on much the same lines as those 
followed by Zimmer in a more extended examination: (1) Wales, 
as the original Arthurian soil, the migration of the Welsh in the 
fifth and sixth centuries into Armorica (Zimmer, pp. 817-19; 
Turner, p. 109); (2) the separate development of the legends in 
Wales and Cornwall on the one hand and Armorica on the other 
(Zimmer p. 919; Turner, p. 113—implied but not so clearly stated 
as by Zimmer); (3) the close relationship between the Armoricans 
and the Norman French (Zimmer, p. 829; Turner, p. 114). These 
facts are instructive in the light they throw on important scholarly 
activity in the Arthurian field at this early date. It is the purpose 
of the present study to call attention to the pioneer work done in 
this subject by Joseph Ritson who, it will appear, is not undeser- 
ving of the title of the first modern Arthurian scholar. 

The Life of King Arthur consists of an extended author’s preface 
(pp. i-xliii), mainly an attack on Geoffrey of Monmouth (who 
might be termed if not the onlie begetter, the chief begetter of the 
book) and 172 pages of text: an account of the so-called Arthurian 
period of British history. It begins with the Roman conquest and 
occupation of the island; narrates the struggles of Britons and 


* Bruce, op. cit., I, 37 ff., summarizes all the main views on this subject. 

5 In the 2nd ed., Lond., 1807, I, 114, n. 80, he says the theory was afterwards 
adopted by John Leyden in the Introduction to the Complaynte of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, 1801, pp. 257 ff., and favored by Ellis in the Introduction to Specimens of 
Early English Metrical Romances, Lond., 1805, pp. 33 ff. 

® See K. Malone, “‘Artorius,” Mod. Phil., xx1 (1925), 367 ff., for interesting 
evidence in support of a second century “Arthurian period,” instead of the long 
accepted sixth century. 
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Saxons prior to the advent of Arthur (Chaps. I-xIII); the career 
of Arthur: his birth, achievements, death, and place of burial 
(Chaps. XIV-xXvII); and closes with an appendix giving 
Arthurian stories from the lives of some Welsh saints and a list of 
saints: British, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. The brief chapters 
are arranged in chronological order; facts and moot questions are 
set forth briefiy or at length without any attempt to work them 
up into a story. Indeed, much of the text is little more than a 
transcript or translation from the works of chroniclers and anti- 
quaries.’ The author has made a commendable effort in an age 
not distinguished for veneration and pursuit of bare historical 
truth, to carry out the meaning of his sub-title: From Ancient 
Historians and Authentic Documents. 


1. THe Historicity or ARTHUR 


This evidence of desire for accuracy naturally leads to the 
question, in what light did Ritson regard Arthur—as a romantic 
creation or as a historical person? Ritson’s purpose is to try to 
distinguish between the true and the false. That he did not find 
the task easy may be gathered from the editor’s “Advertisement:” 


The difficulty of the subject may be partly estimated from doubts 
having been actually entertained by the author, during his early re- 
searches, as to the identity of his hero, and fears lest the real Arthur 
might not, after all, be found: 

“So many of his shadows” had he “‘met, 
And not the very King.” 


His perplexity is further indicated by these lines from Wace’s Brut 
quoted on the title-page: 


Ne tut mencoigne, ne tut veir, 
Ne tut folie, ne tut saver: 
Tant ont li contur conté, 

E li fablur tunt fablé, 

Pur lur contes enbelir, 

Ke tuz les funt a fables tenir.* 


The other quotation on the title-page, from Gray’s Bard, ‘““No more 
our long-lost Arthur we bewail,”’ may, in view of the opening 


7 The plan may have been suggested by Leland’s Assertio inclytissimi Arturii 
regis Britanniae, Lond., 1544, also in his Collectanea, ed., T. Hearne, Lond., 1770, 
V, 1 ff. All references made in this study to the Collectanea, are to this ed., 1770. 

® Roman de Brut, ed., Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen, 1836-38, vv, 10,038 ff. 
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sentences of the preface, imply that Ritson believed Arthur to be 
a historical figure whose name had been obscured by over-ideali- 
zation and whom he therefore wishes to bring forward out of the 
misty labyrinths of romance and place in clear and open daylight. 
The Preface begins: 


No character, eminent in ancient history, has ever been treated with 
more extravagance, mendacity, and injustice, than the renowned Arthur, 
the illustrious monarch and valiant commander of the Britons. Extolled 
by some, as greater in power, more victorious in war, more abundant in 
dominion, more extensive in fame, than either the Roman Julius or the 
Grecian Alexander; his very existence has, by others, been positively 
and absolutely denied® 


On the other hand, Ritson later, in reproaching Camden for his 
acceptance of the Glastonbury discoveries (see below, pp. 277ff.), 
says: 


He has, indeed, now and then, the cullibility of honest Leland, and 
expresses or implies his belief in Joseph of Arimathea, Arthur, Guy, Bevis, 
and so forth, the heroes and creatures of romance, for whose existence he 
knew he could cite no authority, of which, at least, he would not have 
been ashamed (p. 108, n.). 


But this statement may be explained as an instance of his divided 
attitude referred to above, or as an error made in the heat of 
argument over a matter which almost more than any other excited 
his none too even temper, and allowed to go uncorrected,"® or as an 
allusion to the romantic as distinct from the historical Arthur. The 
general] tenor of the book makes the latter supposition practically 
a certainty in spite of the ambiguity of Ritson’s position suggested 
by the above quoted passages. Everywhere else his attitude is clear 
beyond a doubt; as, for instance, where he takes issue with Pinker- 
ton whose questionable scholarship he delights to assail: 


To return ....to “the long lost Arthur” who after being so highly 
extolled by the right-reverend father in god, Geoffrey, lord bishop of 
Saint-Asaph and his herd of plagiarists and parasites, as the greatest, 
richest, most powerful, valiant, glorious, and successful monarch, that 
ever reigned in the world, has not only had his sovereignty, valour, glory 


* This is a clear echo of the passage in William of Malmsbury’s Gesta Regum 
Anglorum, ed., W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, Lond., 1887-89, I, 11. 

10 This apparent contradiction may be one of the numerous instances showing 
that the book as a posthumous publication suffered from lack of revision by the 
author. See notes, 49 and 88, 
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and good fortune, but even, his very existence, positively and absolutely 
denied, by an author of the eighteenth century, of scarcely less notoriety 
than that accomplished prelate of the twelfth..... “That Arthur was 
Aurelius Ambrosius is certain, but the Arthur of Welch history is a non- 
existence” (Enquiry, I, 76"): an assertion just as true as that Alexander 
the Great was Julius Caesar, or Merlin the prophet, John Pinkerton 


(pp. xli, ff.). 


On the whole, then, it may reasonably be concluded that Ritson 
wrote of Arthur as an actual British hero. His reputation for 
detecting forgeries in an age notorious for literary imposture and 
his indignation towards all authors of historical fictions whether 
deliberate or unintentional, would unite with the above quoted 
evidence to make a contrary supposition untenable.” Thus, though 
he by no means weighs all the doubts that enter into the problem 
of Arthur’s historicity, Ritson may be said, by virtue of his critical 
attitude and his final position, to have anticipated the position 
of modern scholars such as Zimmer, Fletcher, Windisch, Bruce, and 
Malone.* 


2. THE DATE OF THE Historia Regum Britanniae™ 


Fletcher says: “All indications go to show that it was not pub- 
lished, nor written, before 1135, and the latest date which can be 


1 John Pinkerton, An Enquiry into the History of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1790. 
Ritson’s chief quarrel with Pinkerton was over the latter’s edition of Select Scottish 
Ballads, 1783, a number of which he exposed as Pinkerton’s own forgeries. 

Pinkerton’s equation, Arthur and Ambrosius Aurelianus, may have been sug- 
gested by statements about the latter by some of the chroniclers. See Gildas, De 
Excidio et Conquestu Britanniae, ed.,T. Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antig. 
XIII, Chron. Min. III, 40; Bede, Hist. Eccl., ed., C. Plummer, Oxford, 1896, I, 33. 

12 See also K. A., pp. 51, 85 and Ritson’s note to ““Yvaine and Gawin”’ in Ancient 
English Metrical Romances, revised by E. Goldsmid, Edinburgh, 1884, I, 119. 
All references to this book are to this edition. 

% For example, H. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, Berlin, 1843, pp. 285 ff.; 
R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, Boston, 1906, p. 23; 
J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, Gottingen, 1923, I, 3 f. (All 
references to Fletcher and to Bruce are to these books unless otherwise stated); 
E. Windisch, Das Keltische Brittannien bis zu Kaiser Arthur, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 
142 ff.; K. Malone, op. cit. (See above, n. 6.) Malone’s conclusions, however, rest 
upon different evidence and point to an altogether different person. 

4 Hist. Regum Brit., ed., San Marte, Halle, 1854. Al my references are to this 
ed. It is doubtful whether Ritson worked from MSS of the Historia, although 
he must have been aware of those in the British Museum. A Catalogue... . of 
the Library and MSS of the late Joseph Ritson, which will be sold by auction, by 
Leigh, Sotheby and Son, Dec. 5, 1803, etc., shows that Ritson owned a copy of the 
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assigned is 1137, or possibly the early part of 1138” (p. 45, n. 1. See 
also PMLA, XVI (1901), 468 f.). In the latter article he 
refers (p. 468, n. 2) to Ward (Catalogue of Romances in the British 
Museum, I, 211) who gives 1138 as the date of completion of the 
first edition. Disputing the assertion of Hearne on the priority of 
Alfred of Beverley over Geoffrey, Ward says: 


But even before Hearne’s edition [of Alfred of Beverley], these dates 
[1125~1129] had been fairly disproved. William Lloyd, when Bishop of 
St. Asaph (1680-1692), wrote a very able letter on the subject (printed, 
1777, in the Rev. N. Owen’s British Remains, pp. 69-99), and he almost 
conclusively proved that Alfred of Beverley must have written his work 
about 1150 (p. 211). 


Lloyd’s letter, written to prove that Alfred of Beverley wrote 
later than and borrowed from Geoffrey, states: ‘““From hence it is 
plain that Jeffrey’s History was published in the year 1138” (p. 84). 
The assertion is repeated some three or four times in the course of 
the letter. According to Fletcher (loc. cit., n. 3), Ward in this 
matter has followed Madden (Archeological Journal, XV, 1853, 
305), who gives Lloyd the credit for determining the date. But 
none of these scholars has noticed that Ritson not only gives 1138 
as the date, but cites Lloyd’s letter as his authority: “A very 
sensible letter [cf. Ward’s words above quoted] of doctor Lloyd, 
bishop of Saint Asaph, to Thomas Price, printed in Owen’s British 
remains” (K. A., p. xii). Hence it seems that Bishop Lloyd is the 
authority upon which modern opinion’ rests for the date of 
Geoffrey’s chronicle and that Ritson is doubtless the first scholar 
to point to Lloyd’s argument. 





Eng. trans. by Aaron Thompson, 1718. It is listed as no. 600 and is described as 
being “plentifully supplied with MS notes.’ He mentions this trans. in the K. A. 
(p. iii), noting there the various readings of the title in different MSS; but he 
cites the examples only from printed copies. 

% Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales (written about 1150), ed., T. Hearne, Oxford, 
1716, p. xxv. 

%6 Nicholas Owen, British Remains; Or a Collection of Antiquities Relating to 
the Britons, Lond., 1777, pp. 69 ff. 

17See W. L. Jones, King Arthur in History and Legend, Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity Press, 1911, pp. 64 f., who says the Historia must have existed in some form 
as early as 1139 at the latest. G. H. Gerould, “King Arthur and Politics,” Specu- 
lum, Jan. 1927, 34, endorses Madden and hence, Lloyd. Contrary to the prevailing 
view, Windish, op. cit., p. 123, dates it between 1132 and 1135. 
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3. GEOFFREY’S SOURCES 
a. Quendam Britannici sermonis librum vetustissimum. 


After sneering at Geoffrey’s anachronisms in bringing the Danes 
to Britain in Arthur’s time when their first irruption'® occurred in 
786, 144 years after the supposed death of Arthur, and mentioning 
in the Prophecies of Merlin, about 430, the forest of Canute— 
Canute, who died in 1036—“accurate chronology!” he exclaims 
(p. vi, n.), Ritson approaches one of his main contentions, the 
famous liber which Geoffrey claimed as his source. Quoting Geof- 
frey’s statement that Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford had brought 
him “‘a certain most ancient book of the British language”’ with the 
request that he translate it into Latin, Ritson first comments on 
the identity of Archdeacon Walter. We may pause here only to 
remark that in pointing out the error of identifying this Walter 
with Walter Map, a later Archdeacon of Oxford, Ritson (p. viii) 
anticipates Ward (Catalogue I, 218 f.). Ward gives Leland (Com- 
mentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, Oxford, 1709, p. 187) the credit 
for the confusion. Ritson points out also (p. x.,n.) the error made 
by the editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales [ed., O. Jones 
& E. Williams, Lond., 1801, II, Preface, p. vi] in making this 
identification. In equating Walter’s surname, Calenius, with 
Wallingford, Ritson repeats a statement first made by Camden 
(1586) and copied by White Kennet (Bishop of Peterborough, 
1718-28) and Le Neve in his Fasti (1716). Ward (Joc. cit.) has made 
all this quite clear, but he was not aware that in explaining these 
matters, Ritson had preceded him. 

Next, Ritson is highly incredulous of the assertion of the Welsh 
that they possess the original source of Geoffrey’s work in the 
British tongue: 


In a copy of Geoffrey’s book in Welsh, entitled ““Ystori Brenhinoedhi y 
Brytannied o uaith Galfredius Monemuthensis guedi ¢ chy viet thy yn 
Gymraeg,” is the following entry in Welsh: ‘I Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, translated this book out of British into Latin, and, afterward, 


18 E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest, I, Oxford, 1877, p. 44, gives three 
Danish periods: (1) Plunder, 789-855; (2) Settlement, 855-897; (3) Conquest, 
980-1016. The Saxon Chronicle also gives 787 as the date of their first appearance. 
Ritson thus comes close to the accepted date. He gives no authority, but his source 
may be the Saxon Chronicle. 

19 Geoffrey’s phrase is “ex urbe Canuté nemoris” (p. 97). This anachronism 
was pointed out by Warton, also, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, ed., W. C. Hazlitt, London, 
1871, I, 101. 
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in my graver years, have done it again into British”; a very likely story, 
indeed! which, however, puts an end to all pretences of a British original: 
There is no likelihood or even possibility at the same time, that Walter 
Calenius ....was a Briton, or understood the British language... . 
to find a Welshman at a period when the Welsh were enemies, not subjects, 
to the king of England, where their princes were continually beheaded or 
hanged, and the whole people . . . . universally, by the English, despised 
and detested, archdeacon of Oxford, would not be a little extraordinary 
(pp. viii, f., n.). 


The nationality of Archdeacon Walter is still an unsettled 
question; the place of his birth is not definitely known (see H. 
Bradley, Dict. Nat. Biog.). Ritson, therefore, may be right in declar- 
ing him not of British extraction. But in insisting on the hostility 
between the Welsh and the English, Ritson is probably wrong. It 
has been demonstrated in recent years that by virtue of the inter- 
relation of the three peoples—the English, the Normans, and the 
Welsh—through intermarriage and other means, the hostility 
could not have been so bitter as was formerly supposed.?® Even so, 
there are few persons today who would not endorse Ritson’s skep- 
ticism over Walter’s industry as a translator. (See Windisch, op., 
cit,, 124 f.) 

Further, Ritson is a precursor of modern opinion in asserting 
that all British manuscripts of the Historia are translations of 
Geoffrey (pp. ix, n.; x. n.; xix, n.). He mentions the Brut Tysilio 
and the Brut Gruffyd ap Arthur. 

His final judgment on the lider is as follows: 


2 J. Loth, Rev. Celt., x1 (1892), 485 ff.; xx (1899), 340ff.; Mab.,I, 59, 69, 70, n.; 
Ward, op. cit., I, 205; L. F. Salzmann, Henry II, N. Y., 1914, pp. 33, 38, 142, 166 ff.; 
Bruce, op. cit., I, 69 f.; J. E. Lloyd, Hist. of Wales from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest, Lond., 1911, II, 429 ff. 

21 The “Welsh copy” containing the alleged quotation from Archdeacon Walter 
is the Brut Tysilio (H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of MSS in 
the British Museum, Lond., 1883, I, 254), not the Brut Brenhinoedhi. Ritson evi- 
dently thought them identical (p. xix, n.), but they are different translations; the 
Brut Gruffydd ap Arthur is still a third. The error may have occurred through the 
fact that in the postscript to the Brut Bren. it is said that Walter translated the 
work from Latin into Welsh from which it was retranslated into Latin by Geoffrey 
(Ward, p. 256.). The similarity of the two statements may have led Ritson to 
believe that the MSS were variants of the same book. 

Later scholars who have called attention to the priority of the Historia over 
these Welsh Bruts are: Ward, op. cit., I, 254 ff.; RYhs and Evans, Red Book of 
Hergest, Oxford, 1887-90, II, pp. ix ff.; Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 117 ff. 
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It may be possible, therefore, that Walter Calenius, archdeacon of 
Oxford, had actually brought some book, upon the subject of the British 
kings, composed in the same language, out of Britany, which Geoffrey 
made use of, or, it may be, translated, interpolated, enlarged, and in his 
own conceit, amended, improved, and rendered more palatable, to men 
of learning, or to the taste of the times: but that his own work, as we now 
have it, existed, in whatever shape or language, before his own time, or 
that the modern Welsh can produce his indubitable original, in the British 
tongue, is utterly incredible (pp. xvi f.). 


While it is now commonly agreed that Geoffrey, as Fletcher has 
clearly shown (op. cit., 49 ff.), drew his material from a number of 
different sources, the general disposition is not utterly to deny the 
possibility that /iber was one of these sources.” Ritson, therefore 
anticipated recent opinion in admitting on the basis of pre-Galfri- 
dian legends about Arthur, the possibility of some form of source- 
book in the British tongue and in his implied inference that 
Geoffrey used more than one source (see below, p. 260). 

Fletcher, discussing the deception practiced by Geoffrey in repre- 
senting his chronicle as sober history, replies to the arguments of 
the defenders of the /iber by the statement that “in the twelfth 
century the fiction of drawing from some non-existent source was 
a mere convention and was so understood.”’ Consequently the 
good name of Geoffrey’s patron, Robert of Gloucester, would not 
necessarily have been affected (op. cit., 55f.). But W. L. Jones 
(op. cit., I, 168) points out that the ecclesiastical dignitaries must 
have been implicated if Geoffrey’s /iber was wholly a fiction. (Cf. 
Windish, op. cit., p. 127). Ritson admits the possibility of impli- 
cation, but plausibly clears the dignitaries concerned by suggesting 
that they had been ingeniously imposed upon. 


There have been forgers, of as much art, talent, falsehood and im- 
pudence, in other ages, whose literary impostures have, for a time, at 
least, been, altogether, as successful: John Fordun, for instance, Hector 


2 Ward, op. cit., I, 214 ff.; Windisch, op. cit., pp. 125 ff.; W. L. Jones, Camb. 
Hist. Eng. Lit., I, 168, are less uncertain than Fletcher who gives an extended 
discussion of the subject, is very doubtful, yet does not entirely commit himself 
(op. cit., pp. 53 ff.; 115). 

Fletcher (p. 50, n. 1), who claims to give a complete bibliography of important 
modern discussions of the Liber beginning with John Price’s Historiae Brytonum 
Defensio, 1573, cites by Ritson only “Three Ancient English Metrical Romances, 
1803” (Intended for “Ancient Engleish Metrical Romancees,”’ Lond., 1802?). In 
the “Dissertion on Romance and Minstrelsy”’ prefixed to this work (p. 27) Ritson 
gives but a page to the subject; in the King Arthur he gives forty-three pages. 
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Bois, Annius of Viterbo, George Buchanan, James Macpherson, Thomas 
Chatterton, and a variety of other such respectable characters (p. xviii, n.). 


b. Geoffrey’s Unacknowledged Sources. 

As unacknowledged sources which may be detected in the 
Historia, Ritson names Caesar’s Commentaries, Bede, Gildas, 
Nennius, and saints’ legends: Dubricius, Ursula, and Alban (p. xv). 
Fletcher, who has treated the complicated problem of the sources 
pretty thoroughly (0p. cit., pp. 57ff.) naturally adds still other 
works, but he includes all those which are noted by Ritson. 


4. GEOFFREY’S FOLLOWERS AND DETRACTORS 


Ritson proceeds to give a list of chroniclers who became innocent 
victims of their illustrious forerunner by borrowing more or less 
extensively from his work. 


Alfred of Beverley was the first who, in 1149, deflowered the chaste 
beauties of Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose narrative, he says, was then 
in the mouths of several, so that he who had no knowledge of it incurred 
the mark of a clown..... To him may be added Ralph de Diceto, 
Florence of Worcester, Robert of Gloucester, Roger of Chester, Randal 
Higden, Matthew of Westminster, the author of the Brute of England, 
and innumerable other historians, of more or less merit, down, almost to 
the present time (pp. xix ff.). 


In a note (p. xxi) he adds the name of Ordericus Vitalis.¥ 

Fletcher, in the chapters, “Arthurian Story after Geoffrey” 
(op. cit., pp. 116ff.), treats exhaustively the subject of Geoffrey’s 
influence upon subsequent chronicle history. He mentions the 
passage from Alfred’s Preface noted by Ritson, assigning the same 
date to it—“‘about 1150” (p. 116), and includes (pp. 169ff.) among 
those indebted to Geoffrey all the writers mentioned by Ritson 
except Roger of Chester and Florence of Worcester. (See 
n. 23. 


Ritson then turns to Geoffrey’s detractors (p. xxi): “The first, 
of those that appeared in the lists, was William of Newborough 


%3 For descriptions of these chronicles, see Fletcher, of. cit., pp. 171 ff.; 214. 
Roger of Chester is, according to the Dict. Nat. Biog., almost certainly the same 
person as Ranulf, Randulfus, Ralph, Randal, etc., Higden. Fletcher (p. 175) notes 
that Ralph Higden was a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Werburg’s Chester. 
‘Matthew of Westminster,” a portion of the Flores Historiarum, ed., H. R. Luard, 
Rolls Series, Lond., 1890, I, II. See Pref., pp. xi ff.; xliii, Matthew of Westminster 
is an imaginary person; the name really belongs to Matthew Paris. 
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....4in the preface to his own chronicle.” This statement is 
confirmed by Fletcher (p. 54). Ritson gives a literal translation of 
practically the full text of William’s attack (K. A., pp. xxii ff.) 
and praises it as a notable piece of historical criticism. He cites 
the two allusions made by Giraldus Cambrensis®* to Geoffrey as a 
prevaricator and recounts the Melerius story (K. A., pp. xxxvii f.). 
He quotes Sir William Temple on the fictitious character of the 
history and the testimony of Scriver, a Dutch scholar, who, “with- 
out the least ceremony or respect” has pronounced Geoffrey’s work 
“a great, heavy, long, thick, palpable, and most impudent lie.” 
Thus Ritson leaves his reader in no doubt as to his opinion of the 
Historia Regum Britanniae. This portion of the Preface is interest- 
ing in revealing Ritson’s accurate knowledge of chronicle history 
and in showing how frequently he has anticipated the results of 
Fletcher. 
5. THE RounpD TABLE 

Ritson (pp. xvi f.) alludes to Wace and to William of Malmesbury 
in confirmation of the theory that there were popular stories about 
Arthur before Geoffrey and he cites the famous couplet from the 
Brut: 

Fist Arthur la ronde table, 
Dunt Breton dient meint fable (9994 f.), 


adding: “‘However he came by the round-table, he was, certainly, 
never indebted to Geoffrey of Monmouth” (p. xvi, n.; see also 
Ancient Eng. Met. Rom. I, 120). 

Fletcher, alluding to these lines, says: ““This certainly indicates 
that Wace knew previous stories about it [the Table], which may 
be substantially proved by the nearly certain fact that round tables 
were a very ancient pan-Celtic institution” (pp. 100, 142). 

In a note to Lybeaus Desconus (A.E.M.R., I1, 37), Ritson also 
makes the above statement and refers there to two romantic 
accounts of the origin of the Table: 


This famous table....was the property of Leodegrance, king of 
Camelard, who appears to have had it from Uther Pendragon, for whom 
it had been made by the sorcerer, Merlin, in token, as the book” says, of 


“ Guilliemi Newbrigensis Historia sive Chronica Rerum Anglicarum Libris 
quinque, ed., T. Hearne, Oxford, 1719, I, pp. lxxvii ff. Fletcher dates the chronicle 
1198, referring to the ed. by R. Howlett, Chronicles of Stephen, Rolls Series, Lond., 
1884-85, Introduction. 

% “Desc. of Wales, C 7,” “Itinerary of Wales, B I, C 5.” See Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, Opera, VI, ed., J. F. Dimock, Rolls Series, Lond., 1863, pp. 57 f. 179. 

*® Morte Darthur, ed., Sommer, Bk. III, Chaps. 1, 0; Bk. XIV, Chap. u. 
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the roundness of the world (or, according to his own romance?’), in imita- 
tion of one established by Joseph of Arimathea, in the name of that which 
Jesus had made at the supper of the twelve apostles, etc. 


Ritson does not allude to Layamon’s account of the origin of 
the Table (Madden, Lond., 1839, vv. 22737 ff.), nor indulge in 
any speculation on the subject of origins. His brief notices merely 
show the extent of his reading and his recognition of Wace as the 
first to mention this celebrated treasure.”® 


6. MERLIN—MyrpDIN—AMBROSIUS 


a. Merlin-Myrddin 

Maynadier (“Merlin and Ambrosius,” Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers, Boston, 1913, pp. 119 ff.) identifies Merlin with Myrddin 
a Welsh bard of the sixth century,”* probably historical, who has 
been confused with Ambrosius Aurelianus, both from the same 
district of Wales and both of sufficient fame to become the nucleus 
of legends. ‘‘Geoffrey,” he writes (p. 126), “‘made the identification 
of Merlin and Ambrosius quite plain. But so far as I am aware, 
no one has tried before me to trace the steps which led Geoffrey 
to his identification.” 

In attributing the identification of Merlin with Myrddin to 
confusion of the latter with Ambrosius Aurelianus Maynadier 
was anticipated by more than a century by Edward Lhuyd in his 
Archaeologica Britannica, Oxford, 1707, p. 263, followed by Evan 
Evans in Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards, 
Lond., 1764, pp. 70f., and John Leyden in his “Preliminary 
Dissertation” to the Compleynte of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1801, 
pp. 194 ff., and by John Whitaker, History of Manchester, Lond., 
1771-75, II, 32-3, 38, who names Evans and Lhuyd as his authori- 
ties. But all of these authors except Whitaker have fallen into the 
error established apparently by Giraldus Cambrensis®® (Jtin. 
Kamb., Opera VI, 133; Desc. Kamb., Opera V1, 196) of distinguish 


37 This incident is related in both the “Vulgate Merlin” (Le Roman de Merlin, 
ed., H. O. Sommer, Lond., 1894, pp. 54 f.) and the “Suite de Merlin” (Merlin, 
ed., G. Paris and J. Ulrich, Soc. An. T. F., Paris, 1886, I, pp. 94 ff.). 

28 On the Round Table, origins and parallels, see Bruce, op. cit., I, 82 ff., who 
reviews the various theories; also the interesting article by L. H. Loomis, “Arthur’s 
Round Table,” PMLA, x1 (1926), 771 ff. 

39 J. Loth also made this identification, Mab., Paris, 1913, II, 292, n. 4 and later 
Bruce, op. cit., I, 129 f.; 134, n. 15. All references to the Mab. are to this ed. 

% Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 92, n. 7, 93; Bruce, op. cit., I, 141 ff. 
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ing two Merlins: Merlinus Ambrosius who wrote the ‘‘Prophecies”’ 
in the Historia (Bk. VII) and Merlinus Sylvestris or Caledonius 
who wrote only those which are not in Geoffrey’s work, a natural 
result of the great difference in the portrayal of Merlin in the 
Historia and in the Vita Merlini® (Fletcher, op. cit., 92, n. 7). 

According to Leyden (p. 196) the subject of the Vita Merlini 
was Merlinus Ambrosius. Merlinus Sylvestris or Celidonius, 
identified by the above mentioned eighteenth century authors 
with Myrddin Wylt, was supposed to have killed his nephew and 
to have fled to the forest of Celidon, whence his name. Here he 
took up his residence. He wrote among other pieces a poem called 
Afallenau (the Apple-trees). 

Ritson shows his knowledge of this identification of Merlin with 
Myrddin in the following passage, though he does not name his 
authorities. 


If, indeed, any reliance could be placed in the genuineness of the 
Afallenau M yrddin, or Merlin’s orchard, supposed® to have been written 
by Myrddin ap Morfryn or Myrddin wilt, Merlinus Sylvestris or Caledonius, 
about the year 550, and mentioning Medrawd, Arthur, Gwenhwyfar and 
the battle of Camlan, nothing would more effectually tend to prove that 
either Geoffrey or his British author, had worked, at least, on ancient 
materials (p. xix, n., see also p. 59, n.). 


From this passage, together with a remark in a letter to Scott*®: 
“T likewise transmit to you Geoffrey of Monmouth’s metrical life 
of Merlin the Wild” (Letters, II, 219, Apr. 10, 1802), it would 
appear that Ritson had freed himself from the erroneous tradition 
of the two Merlins established by Giraldus. Nowhere is there any 
clear indication that he recognized more than one Merlin. 


b. Merlin—Ambrosius Aurelianus 
The chronicle development of Merlin from Ambrosius Aureli- 
anus has been fully treated by Fletcher (0p. cit., see Index under 


31 For discussion and analysis of the Vita Merlini see Bruce, I, pp. 135 ff. 
A recent investigation dates the poem 1150 instead of the usual 1148 (J. J. Parry, 
Mod. Phil., xx11 (1925), 413 ff.). 

® The correctness of Ritson’s doubts as to the existence of Myrddin poems 
before Geoffrey is born out by F. Lot, “Etudes sur Merlin,” Annales de Bretagne 
xv (1900), 324 ff., 505 ff., and Bruce, op. cit., I, 129 f. There seems to be one 
exception, the Dialogue of Merlin and Taliessin, which is either contemporary 
with Geoffrey or slightly earlier. 

* This letter shows, too, that Ritson had intended”to print the Vita. He 
evidently had made a copy of one of the MSS. See cat., no. 959. 
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“Aurelius” and “Merlin”). His results may be tabulated as 
follows: 


Ambrosius Aurelianus, 

A Roman-Briton military leader—Gildas (Fletcher, pp. 5 ff.) 

He becomes king after Vortigern—William of Malmesbury (ibid., p. 39) 

Ambrosius, the “‘boy without a father,” of the Vortigern tower episode 
—Nennius (ibid., pp. 14 ff.) 

Ambrosius, son of a Roman Consul (ibid., pp. 14 ff.) 

Ambrosius Merlinus, the “boy without a father’? and Merlin the 
prophet—Geoffrey (ibid., pp. 91 ff.) 


Fletcher explains the merging of the two persons, Ambrosius 
Aurelianus and Merlin, thus: 


It seems not unreasonable to surmise that Nennius’s story is that of 
the British faction of the island, as opposed to the Roman faction of 
Gildas—that Guorthemir crowds out Ambrosius because he was the hero 
of this British faction, but that Ambrosius’ fame was too great to allow 
him to be passed over without mention. The character of magician 
assigned to Ambrosius in Nennius is in harmony with this theory; for it 
is an explanation of a great chief’s successes very natural to the minds 
of a hostile party, especially after the lapse of time has afforded oppor- 
tunity for legends to arise (p. 19). 


Ritson offers the following observations on the subject: He 
scoffs at Pinkerton™ (XK. A., pp. xlii f.) for identifying Arthur with 
Aurelius Ambrosius, and states correctly that neither Gildas nor 
Bede mentions Arthur, but that both mention (‘‘not, indeed, 
Aurelius Ambrosius, a corruption of Geoffrey of Monmouth) 
Ambrosius Aurelianus.”’ (See also pp. 49 f. & n.) In chapter x1, 
“Of Ambrose Aurelian” (pp. 47 ff.), he follows Gildas in calling 
Ambrosius a “modest man.... peradventure, of the Roman 
nation” and William of Malmesbury in making him king after 
Vortigern. Concerning the Nennian story of the “‘boy without a 
father’ he remarks: 


This boy is not intended for Ambrose Merlin, according to the inter- 
polator of the history of Nennius and as it is in Geoffrey of Monmouth,* 
but, certainly, Ambrosius Aurelianus (a great general and, in process of 


“ Enquiry into the Hist. of Scotland, 1790,1, 76, n. See this study, p. 254 f. 

% Historia Britonum, ed., T. Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq., XIII, 
Chron. Min., III, Berlin, 1898, pp. 181-87 (see esp. p. 182). See Loth’s note on this 
incident, Mab., I, 239. 

* Hist. Reg. Brit., p. 91. 
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time, king of Britain) .... who has been here confounded with Merlin 
(p. 37, n.). 


Thus it appears that Ritson, while not the first to point out the 
confusion of Merlin and Myrddin, was evidently the first to 
indicate confusion between Merlin and Ambrosius Aurelianus 
and to call attention to Geoffrey’s responsibility for corrupting 
the latter name. 


7. ARTHURIAN TRADITION IN THE SouTH (CAMELOT) 


To turn from the Preface to the Life, proper, it may be noted 
that Ritson uses as authorities for the pre-Arthurian period the 
classical historians, Caesar, Tacitus (the Annals and the Life of 
Agricola) Suetonius, Herodian, and Don [Dion] Cassius. His 
medieval sources are Taliessin,*” Gildas, Nennius, Bede, the 
Saxon Chronicles, Ethelweard’s Chronicle, William of Malmesbury, 
and Henry of Huntington. He is making an obvious effort to 
write from authentic documents. 

Arthur is introduced in chapter xiv, “Of Arthur’s birth” (p. 51), 
and his birthplace, on the authority of Leland, is located at 
Padstow in Cornwall. Discussing ‘“‘Arthur’s dominions and royal 
palaces” (Chap. xrx, 78 ff.) he refers to the story from Caradoc’s 
Vita Gildae of Arthur’s laying siege to Glastonbury Castle wherein 
Melwas had detained Guenevere, and his bringing up “ ‘the army 
of whole Cornwall and Devonshire:’ which seems to denote that 
he had the power of those provinces, and, consequently, was king 
thereof. He might, nevertheless, have had territories in South 
Wales; but, certainly, was not king of Gwent, which was possessed 
by Arthrius or Arthruis, apparently, a different name and of a 
distinct race or family, which is much better known than that of 
our Arthur whom we may safely venture to call king of Cornwall.” 


37 Ritson is doubtless following the tradition which assigns Taliessin to the 
sixth century (Loth, Mab., I, 144, n. 2). He is mentioned in the Nennian Chronicle 
in the genealogy of the kings of Deiri, as living at the time of King Dutigirn who 
fought against the Angles (Mommsen, p. 205). This section is regarded as original 
(Fletcher, pp. 9, 16). On the Nennian controversy see below pp. 272 ff. Windisch, 
op. cit., p. 226, says, however, that linguistic conditions preclude Taliessin’s having 
lived as early as is commonly thought. 

Saxon Chronicle, J. Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles, Oxford, 1866. 

Zthelweard’s Chronicle, Mon. Hist. Brit., pp. 499 ff. 

William of Malmesbury (see above, n. 9). 

Henry of Huntington, Historia Anglorum, ed., T. Arnold, Rolls Series, Lond., 
1879. 
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(pp. 78 f.). Later (p. 88), he explains that this Arthrius or Arthruis, 
king of Gwent, was son of Mouric, king of Morganwg and was 
contemporary with Comegern, Bishop of Llandaff about 600.** 

There seems to be no reason for connecting Arthur with Pad- 
stow beyond the fact that the town is in an Arthurian locality; it 
is about twelve miles southwest of “king Arthur’s Castle,” 
Tintagel. But Ritson is quite in order about Arthrius, king of 
Gwent. He is mentioned in the Liber Landavensis under the 
caption: “Grant of King Arthrwys” (p. 411). Here and in the 
chronological series of bishops of Llandaff (p. 625) he is mentioned 
as Arthrwys, son of Meurig, king of Gwent and as contemporary 
with Bishop Comereg in the time of St. Teilo, or about 566 (p. 623). 
Ritson’s authority is Dugdale’s ‘‘Monasticon Anglicanum, III, 
190 (from the register of Llandaff).’”’ Volume III of the Monasticon 
contains a long quotation from the Liber Landavensis (Rees, p. xii). 

Another echo of Arthurian tradition in the South is the location 
of Camelot. Ritson accepts without comment Leland’s identifica- 
tion of Camelot as South Cadbury in Somerset (pp. 81f.). It 
may be wise to follow him in keeping silent on the moot question 
of Camelot, but I am tempted in passing to note that the lines 
in King Lear (II, 1, 77 f.), 


Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain 
I’d drive ye cackling home to Camelot 


seem to point to a tradition associating Camelot with Salisbury 


38 But see note to Chestre’s Launfal (A. E. M. R., I1, 6) where on the authority 
of Carte he asserts that the king of Gwent was the great Arthur. The fuller notice 
in King Arthur doubtless represents the more mature opinion. Thomas Carte, 
A General History of England, Lond., 1747-55, I, 202. Carte’s authority was prob- 
ably the Liber Landavensis. See the trans. by W. J. Rees, Lond., 1840, pp. 625, 627. 

In safely venturing to call Arthur king of Cornwall, Ritson has become some- 
what contradictory. See Chap. xvi, “Of the death of Howel,” pp. 62 ff., based 
partly on Caradoc’s Vita Gildae, Ritson’s comment on the phrase “Arthur, king 
of the whole of Greater Britain” (cf. Vita Gildae, ed., Mommsen, p. 108, ‘“‘Arturi 
regis totius maioris Brictanniae’”’); ‘This can only mean Wales or part of Wales, 
and is termed Greater Britain in opposition to Less or Little Britain. In the middle 
of the sixth century, the greater part of England was in possession of the Saxons.” 
The meaning of Bretagne, Britannia is a vexed question on which much has been 
written, but there seems to be no indication that “Greater Britain’ was ever used 
to designate Wales exclusive of other parts of the island. See my study, The In- 
fluence of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien de Troies, Menasha, Wis., 
1913, pp. 114 ff.; also, discussions by Zimmer, G. G. A., 1890, pp. 787 ff.; Zeit. fr. 
Sp., x1 (1890), 239 ff.; M. Deutschbein, Studien sur Sagengeschichte Englands, 
Céthen, 1901, pp. 139 ff.; Windisch, op. cit., pp. 128 f., and Bruce, op. cit., I, p. 60. 
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Plain in Somerset. Shakespearean commentators®® have referred 
to Selden, who in his notes to Drayton’s Polyolbion (1748 ed., 
p. 252) says that Camelot is South Cadbury in Somerset. Selden’s 
statement probably rests on the authority of Leland.“ How 
Leland came by the identification I do not know. 

These references to Cornwall, Camelot, Cadbury, Somerset show 
Ritson’s acquaintance with traditions localizing Arthurian story 
in the South, particularly in Cornwall, a subject which has received 
the attention of modern scholars.“ 


8. ARTHURIAN TRADITION IN THE NorTH (CARLISLE) 


In Chapter xx, “Of Arthur’s Popularity” (pp. 90 ff.), Ritson 
surveys what he knows of Arthurian localities, mentioning several 
in Wales, but denoting most space to those in the north of England 
—Anglesey, Westmorland, and Cumberland. He gives four 
instances of the situation of Arthur’s residence at Carlisle: a 
passage from Froissart (“‘Eng. trans. 1525. fol. vii, b’’); “two old 
ballads, upon the subject of king Arthur, printed in bishop Percy’s 
Reliques of ancient English poetry,’’* from one of which he quotes: 


At Tearne-Wadling his castle stands; 
and lastly, ‘“‘An ancient Scotish metrical romance of great merit,” 


In the time of Arthur an aunter bytydde, 
By the Turne-Wathelan, as the boke telles, 
When he to Carlele and conquerour kydde. 


This ‘‘Scottish romance” is the Awntyrs of Arthur at the Terne 


39 See King Lear, Var. ed., pp. 123 f. and notes. Selden wrote in 1612, at the 
request of Drayton, notes to the first eighteen cantos of the Polyolbion. See also, 
H. Sommer, Le Morte Darthur by Syr Thomas Malory, Lond., 1890, II, 157 and n. 3. 

49 Assertio .. . . Arturii (Collect., V): Camaletum castrum olim magnificentissi- 
num in ipsis Murotrigum limitibus. Britannice Camalete, alias Cairmalet (p. 66), 
.... Murotriges, qui & somurotriges, vulgo Somersetshire nenne (p. 67.). Leland’s 
description of South Cadbury, Ritson quotes in full (p. 82) from the Jtinerary ed., 
Hearne, Oxford, 1745, II, 46 f. 

“ F, Lot, Rom., XXIV (1895), 327 ff., 497 ff.; XXV (1896), 1 ff.; XX VII (1898), 
529 ff.; XXVIII (1899), 9 ff.; 336 ff.; E. Brugger, Zeit, fr. Sp., XX (1898), 99 ff.; 
H. Zimmer, Zeit. fr. Sp., XII (1890), 231 ff.; XIII (1891), 26 ff.; J. Loth, Contribu- 
tions a V étude des Romans de la Table Ronde, Paris, 1912, pp. 60 ff.; Fletcher, op. cit., 
p. 27; Rhys, Arthurian Legend, pp. 328 ff.; Bruce, I, pp. 72 f.; K. Malone, J.E.G.Ph., 
XXIII (1924), 463 ff. 

® The “two old ballads” referred to are ““The Boy and the Mantle,” Reliques, 
III, 41 ff., and “The Marriage of Sir Gawain,” pp. 55 ff. 
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Wathelyne, a poem now generally regarded as of northern origin. 
Ritson (p. 93) accepts the explanation of Percy (Reliques III, 
51, n.) that Tearne-Wadling—Turne-Wathelan is a small lake 
near Hesketh, Cumberland, on the road from Penrith to Carlisle, 
an identification made by later editors of the Awntyrs.“ 

But of particular interest in view of the puzzling Carduel an 
Gales of the romances and Zimmer’s identification of Carduel with 
Carlisle in Cumberland (G.G.A., 1890, pp. 525 & n. 2), is Ritson’s 
note on line 8 of Chestre’s Launfal, “‘Sojournede yn Kardeuyle” 
(A.E£.M.R., II, 2). After quoting several lines from Marie’s Lanval 
of which he correctly states that Launfal is a version (ibid., I, 47, 
II, 1), he proceeds: 


Thus in the MS and Mr. Ellis’s edition; but read, as afterward, Karde- 
vyle. It is Carlisle in Cumberland, where King Arthur is fabled to have 
had a palace and occasional residence. 


Then follows the testimony of Froissart on Arthur’s residence at 
Carlisle and the quotation from the Awntyrs and Percy’s note on 
Tarn Wadling all evidently repeated in the King Arthur from this 
note. He continues: 


It is Kardoel in the original, and elsewhere Cardueil. The old romance 
of Merlin calls it “la ville de Cardueil en Galles.’ 


* See J. L. Weston, Romance, Vision, and Satire, N. Y., 1912, p. 332; Bruce, 
op. cit., 1, 127 £. The Douce MS of this poem (first printed by Pinkerton in Scotish 
Poems, Lond., 1792, III, 197 ff., under the title, “Sir Gawan and Sir Galaron of 
Galloway’’) was once owned by Ritson who had intended to print it himself. See his 
letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 1793 and the introductory note to the 
ed. of the poem by D. Laing, Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1822. 

“ Laing, op. cit., note on “Turnewathelan” and note at end of poem; and 
F. Madden, Syr Gawain, Lond., 1839, p. 330; also apparently, J. Robson, Three 
Early Eng. Metrical Romances, Lond., 1842, pp. xiv f. 

“ See also, Madden, op. cit., p. 330. A famous example of Carduel an Gales 
occurs at the beginning of Chrétien de Troyes’ Yoain, Sdmiliche Werke, ed., W. 
Foerster, II, Halle, 1887, v. 7. 

Ritson might have added as testimony of Arthur’s residence at Carlisle the 
well-known line from Marie de France’s Lanval (Die Lais der Marie de France, 
herausgeben von Karl Warnke, Halle, 1885, v. 5). He makes several allusions to 
Marie, showing familiarity with the Lays in manuscript (Letters, II, 226; A. E. 
M. R. I, 15, 47; Il, 1£.). 

Among those who have pointed out the localization of Arthurian tradition in 
the North are Zimmer, G. A. A., 1890, pp. 525 ff.; 781 ff.; Zeit. fr. Sp., XIII (1891), 
91 ff.; Brugger, Zeit. fr. Sp., XX (1898), 79 ff.; esp. 122 & n. 52; 129 ff.; F. Lot, 
Rom., XXIV (1895), 518 ff.; XXVIII (1899), 27; J. Loth, Rev. Celt., XIII (1892), 
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This is a characteristic example of Ritson’s habit of stating 
emphatic conclusions without proof or argument. He has the 
scholar’s insight and accuracy without the disposition to convince. 
Perhaps he neglected the latter faculty through that lack of respect 
for his opponents which he frequently displays in the King Arthur 
and other writings. It would have been most useful if he had 
disclosed his methods and materials by more frequent citation of 
sources and by giving his arguments in detail. However, in the 
present instance the source or sources of his conjecture have been 
unconsciously revealed by Zimmer, who gives as authority for 
his equation, Carduel-Carlisle (loc. cit.), Usher’s Britannicarum 
ecclesiarum antiquitates, pp. 33 ff., and the Saxon Chronicle, year 
1092. Ritson makes frequent references to Usher in the King 
Arthur (for example, pp. 73-74, n.) and he owned a copy of the 
Saxon Chronicle (Cat. no. 666). If he did not originate the equa- 
tion, he at least called attention to it nearly a hundred years before 
Zimmer. 

9. PENDRAGON AND MAB UTHER 

The terms Pendragon and Mab Uther Fletcher explains as 
follows: 

Some texts of Nennius have at the mention of Arthur (chap. 56) an 
interpolation which states that he “was called Mab Uter because he was 
cruel from his boyhood.” The proper interpretation of Mab Uter.... 
is “terrible warrior”; but it might also be translated ‘“‘Son of Uter.”’ 
It is possible, then, that Geoffrey (or some one before him) had a copy 
of the interpolated text, made the mistranslation, whether by error or 
because it suited his purpose, and then equated Uter with Uter Ben. 
This procedure would have been just what was needed to furnish Arthur 
with a father and to fill the gap which Nennius’s narrative implies between 
Arthur and the Aurelius Ambrosius [Ambrosius Aurelianus?] of Gildas. 
The expansion of the name into Uther Pendragon presents no difficulty, 
since Ben and Pen are linguistically identical, and Pendragon means 
“Head Leader”’ (op. cit., p. 89). 

In the latter interpretation Fletcher is following Rhys who 
shows that dragon in the sense of “‘leader’’ is figurative, the word 





499 ff.; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, I, 1876, pp. 152 ff.; J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie, Arthurian Localities, Edinburgh, 1869 (also in W. B. Wheatley’s Merlin, 
E. E. T. S., 1899, I, pp. clvi ff.; W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, Stuttgart, 1905, pp. 
373 £. 

“ Celtic Britain, Lond., 1884, p. 135; The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by Celtic Heathendom, Lond., 1888, p. 568; Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 8; with D. Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, Lond., 1900, p. 106; Windisch, 
op. cit., p. 142. 
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being derived from the Latin draco—draconis, and signifying first 
the figure on Roman military standards, a device imitated by 
the Britons, and then probably coming to mean the leader himself. 

Ritson in explaining Mab Uther and Pendragon states that 
Geoffrey is responsible for making Arthur the son of Uther 
Pendragon (p. 55). He explains Pendragon as “‘dragons-head”’ 
(pp. 53 ff.), which has been shown above to be the literal meaning, 
and says that this surname may have been derived from the form 
of his helmet or crest. He continues: 


This Samuel or some other interpolator [of Nennius; see below, pp. 
272 ff.] says: ‘Artur, Latiné translatum, sonat ursum horribilem vel malleum 
Serreum, quo franguntur molas leonum. Mabuter, Brittanicé, filius horribilis, 
Latiné ; quoniam a pueritia sua crudelis fuit.’”” Mab, however, is agreed to 
mean son, and, though ythr signify horrible, in one sense; Ythyr, in ano- 
ther, is a proper name, synonymous with Uther; so that Mab Uther seems 
to be the patronymic of Arthur (p. 54). It is highly probable that Ar- 
thurs entire name was Arthur Mab-Uther (p. 55). 


Thus Ritson has anticipated later scholars in three respects: 
(1) in pointing out that the Mab Uther passage in Nennius is an 
interpolation; (2) in explaining Pendragon in both its literal and 
its figurative sense; (3) in calling attention to the double interpre- 
tation of Mab Uther, thus implying that the interpretation was 
made to account for Arthur’s parentage.‘” 


10. ARTHUR’S TWELVE BATTLES AND THE DATE OF THE 
BATTLE OF Mt. BADON 


Fletcher (p. 27, n. 1) says that, as far as he knows, the first 
attempt to trace strategetically the course of Arthur’s campaigns 
was made by John Whitaker (History of Manchester, 1771-75, II, 
35 ff.). He names several other early writers on the subject and 
brings the bibliography down to recent times. Bruce (op. cit., II, 
“The Date of the Battle of Badon Hill,” pp. 45 ff.) adds other 


‘7 An interesting parallel to Ritson’s discussion is furnished by K. Malone, 
“The Historicity of Arthur,” J.£.G.Ph., xx (1924), 463 ff., who quotes this 
same passage from Nennius and makes exactly the same points; his treatment of 
the matter is, however, much fuller. Professor Cross called my attention to Milton’s 
comment on Nennius, interpretation of Mab-Uther in his History of Eng. Milton 
like Ritson points out that the term furnished the geneologists with a patronymic 
for Arthur. (Prose Works, Phila., 1847, II, 257). Ritson, though he must have 
known this passage, does not mention it. 
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titles.‘ Ritson’s chapter xvi, pp. 71 ff., “Of the battles of 
Arthur,” taken almost verbatim from Nennius, is devoted chiefly 
to notes on the manuscript variants of the place names and an 
attempt to identify them. Although brief, his discussion deserves 
mention in a bibliography of the subject. 

Ritson attempts also to settle the date of the battle of Mt. 
Badon (pp. 73-74, n.). After assailing the shaky chronology of 
Usher, “‘Matthew the florilegist,”’ i.e., “Matthew of Westminster,” 
really, Matthew Paris (see above, n. 23), and others, though he 
gives 526 as the latest possible date, he comes to the conclusion 
that to fix the exact date is impossible.*® Bruce (/oc. cit.), who gives 
the latest opinions on this subject, shows it to be a hopeless prob- 
lem. 

11. ARTHURIAN MATERIAL IN THE TRIADS 

Ritson censures the Welsh for regarding the Triads as ‘“‘docu- 

ments of undoubted credit” (pp. 59, 83, n.). He continues: 


As to the historical ¢riads, no ancient manuscript is to be found, and, 
most probably, they are after Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Mabinogi: 
they are, manifestly, too childish and ridiculous to be of any “authority” 
(p. 59). 

Again: 

Even the Welsh ¢riads, which frequently mention Arthur, and are 
quoted by the Welsh as a very ancient authority, though not believed 
to have been written earlier than the twelfth century, and, certainly, not 
before Geoffrey of Monmouth, are silent about such a name [Uther 
Pendragon] altogether (p. 55, n.). 


This statement seems to be taken from Owen’s Cambrian Biog- 
raphy, p. 17 (see above, n. 3). Loth, too, is of the opinion that 
the Triads show in a number of places the influence of the His- 
toria.®° 

Ritson, therefore, seems to be right in pointing to Geoffrey’s 
influence on the Triads. In view of the unsatisfactory character 
of those that may antedate Geoffrey, it is natural that he should 
have rejected all of them. Though he is usually discriminating, 
he sometimes goes to the extreme of condemning the whole of a 


48 See also Newell, PMLA, xx (1905), 663, n. 1, and Windisch’s brief notice, 
op. cit., p. 148. 

‘9 See the contradiction on page 51 n., “about 512.” This may be another case 
of lack of revision. See notes, 10 and 88, this study. 

5° Mab., II, 225. See also Bruce, op. cit., pp. 181, 267, n. 59. 
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work without considering that some part of it may be genuine. 
Another instance is his denial of William of Malmesbury’s author- 
ship of any part of the De Antiquitate. (See below, pp. 282 ff.) 

As to the silence of the Triads on Uther Pendragon, Ritson is 
mistaken. The Triads of the Red Book mention Uther twice 
(Loth, Mab., II, 233, 252). The first allusion, especially, is thought 
to show Geoffrey’s influence (ibid., pp. 234-35, n.). Ritson has 
been led astray by “Owen’s Cambrian Biography, p. 17.’ 


12. MaBInoG, MABINOGION 


Ritson (p. 58) seems to accept the definition of Mabinogi, pl., 
Mabinogion given in Owen’s dictionary which explains these terms 
as derived from “‘mabinawg, mabin, youthful, boyish, mab, a boy, 
a son, juvenility; juvenile instruction; the amusement of youth; 
the title of some ancient tales. Mabinogi Jesu Grist, The infancy 
of Jesus Christ.” Ritson observes: ‘‘apparently, a childish book 
or book for children, like ‘Mother Goose’s tales’.”” Just above, 
he quotes from Owen’s Cambrian Biography which uses the 
phrase, “‘Mabinogion or juvenitities.” 

Thus Ritson is entirely at variance with modern conclusions™ 
which have rejected altogether the connotation “juvenility” for 
mabinogion. Rhys, Zimmer, Loth, Bruce, for example, whose 
discussions of the subject are too familiar to require repetition, 
agree in the main that the term means tales used by a mabinog 
or apprentice in practicing the art of story-telling. And the view 
that mabinogion is the plural of mabinog, not of mabinogi is now 
generally accepted. 


13. Ture TEXT OF THE NENNIAN CHRONICLE 


The complicated nature of the text of the Nennian Historia 
Britonum was demonstrated some years ago by Zimmer in his 
Nennius Vindicatus (Berlin, 1893) who was followed by several 
others.* Thurneysen who carried the investigation further than 


51 Owen [Pughe], also, casts doubts on the authenticity of the Triads, op. cit., 
pp. 13 f. 

% Rhys, Red Book of Hergest, p. viii; Zimmer, G. G. A., 1890, p. 513; Loth, Mab., 
I, 7 ff.; Contributions a l Etude de la Table Ronde, Paris, 1912, pp. 30 ff.; Bruce, 
op. cit., I, 45 f. 

88 L. Duchesne, Rev. Celt., XV (1894), 174 ff.; R. Thurneysen, Zeit. deut. Philol. 
XXVIII (1896), 80 ff.; Zest. Celt. Philol., I (1897), 157 ff.; Windisch, op. cit., pp. 
40 f.; Newell, PMLA, XX (1905), 622 ff.; Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 9 ff.; Bruce, op. cit., 
I, 8 f., reviews the whole question. 
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Zimmer in that he used the Chartres manuscript which represents 
the pre-Nennian form of the work, comes to the following con- 
clusions (Zeit. Celt. Phil., I, 157 ff.): Nennius* seems to have 
been a pupil of Elbodug, Bishop of Bangor, Carnarvonshire who 
died in 809. Later, he studied with the priest, Beulan, in the region 
of Buelt in Powis, South Wales. In the Year 826 he compiled 
the complete history (the Harleian recension [MS Harley 3859], 
the oldest manuscript of the Nennian version®) from the earlier 
and shorter form (the Chartres MS, about 679). Presumably, 
directly afterward he made an abridged edition of this recension, 
on the advice of his master, Beulan. One of the copies of this 
abridgement which he had retained for himself and Beulan or 
Beulan’s son, Samuel, he amended with marginal corrections and 
additions. Camb. Univ. MS, Ff. 1. 27, of the 12th-13th century, 
is the only early manuscript containing the two prologues, of which 
the first states that Nennius compiled his history in the year 858. 
But neither of these prologues is now thought to be by the com- 
piler of the history. Thurneysen has tried to clarify the confusion 
of dates in the history proper and he believes that in all probability 
the original work of Nennius, the Harleian recension, was compiled 
in 826.57 

Ritson, discussing the Nennian problem in chapter xxv, “Of 
Nennius and Samuel’”’ (pp. 114 ff.), declares: ‘‘Nennius, a Briton, 
was the disciple of Saint Elbod, and flourished ....in the year 
858.” He points out an anachronism in the chronology of Gale 
and Bertram'®: 


4 Malone, J.E.G.Ph., xxi (1924), 467 n. 16, on authority of A. G. Van Hamel 
(Hoops, Reallextkon d. Germ. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911-19), thinks Nennius 
was of Irish origin. 

% Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 166. Windisch, op. cit., p. 41, who seems to be follow- 
ing Thurneysen, is therefore wrong in saying that the Harleian recension is pre- 
Nennian. 

%® H. Petrie and T. D. Hardy, Mon. Hist. Brit., Lond., 1848, pp. 62, n. 1; 63. 
This text is based on the Cambridge MS, Ff. 1.27. The standard ed. is that by 
Mommsen, op. cit. (see above, n. 35), based on the Harleian recension. 

57 Zeit. Celt. Ph., 1, 164 f. But see W. W. Newell, op. cit., pp. 623, 671, who 
believes that the Harleian ed. resting on the Chartres ed. was not prepared till 
the eleventh century. Zimmer’s date for the former is 796 (N. V., pp. 107, 108, etc.). 
Petrie and Hardy, op. cit., p. 68, assign it to the tenth century. 

58 Thomas Gale, Historiae Britannicae Scriptores, XV, Oxford, 1691, pp. 93 ff., 
Preface, under “‘Nennius.” This was the first printed ed. and was based on the 
Cambridge MS, Ff. 1. 27. 

Charles Bertram, Britannicarum Gentium Historiae Antiquae, Scriptores Tres, 
Havniae; 1757, based on Gale’s ed. 
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That Nennius was a monk of the monastery of Bangor is a mistake of 
Gale, continued, with equal folly, by Bertram. ‘“Elbodius bishop of 
Llandaff, and archbishop of North Wales [died in the year 809]”.... 
(History of Cambria, p. 20). This monastery was destroyed long before 


858 (p. 114). 


After correcting Whitaker who in his History of Manchester 
(“II, 49”) [1775 ed., II, 33, 40] asserts that Nennius was prior 
to Gildas and placing Gildas at 564 ca., much the same date to 
which he is assigned today (cf. Fletcher, p. 4, who gives 547 ca. 
for his book and 565 for the date of his going to Ireland), he comes 
to Nennius’ work. He pronounces it an ancient work abounding 
in tradition and fable. Half the manuscripts are attributed to 
Gildas®* and many are anonymous. 


It, unfortunately fell into the hands of one Samuel, a Briton, and 
disciple to Beularius, a priest, who, either interpolated and polluted the 
text, or merely, according to the practice of that period, acted the part 
of a scholiast, by filling the margin .... with scholia or glosses; which, 
falling into still worse hands, were inserted, from time to time in the 
text, so that a genuine copy of Nennius, as originally written, would be 
difficult to meet with (p. 115). 


Ritson then gives an account of the battle of Chester and the 
massacre of the monks of Bangor, according to Bede, noting the 
discrepancy between the dates of this battle as given by Bede 
(613) and the Saxon Chronicle (607). Bangor, on the authority 
of Leland (“Collect., II, 601” [III, ““Tomus Secundus,” p. 60, 
ed. 1774]), is located twelve miles from Chester. The marginal 
references to Beulan and Samuel found in some of the manuscripts 
are quoted, as well as Leland’s consequent conjecture that Samuel 
was the author of the annotations. Allusion is made to the manu- 
script [Camb. Univ. Ff. 1. 27] which contains the account of 
Arthur’s journey to Jerusalem (cf. Fletcher, p. 33 & n. 3) and to 
the existence of a manuscript in the Vatican library, on the 
authority of the editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (II, 
vii), “‘the oldest that is known undoubtedly, written at the 
beginning of the tenth century.’*®° The chapter closes with a 


59 See W. Gunn, The “Historia Brittonum” commonly attributed to Nennius; 
from a manuscript lately discovered in the Library of the Vatican . . . . Lond., 1819, 


p. xv; Petrie and Hardy, of. cit., p. 62. 
* Ritson may be skeptical here, for he is usually incredulous of the Welsh. 


Gunn, op. cit., pp. iv f., on the authority of the MS itself, dates it in the tenth 
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notice from the Cambrian Biography of “a very valuable edition 
of the Vatican manuscript now preparing for the press by the 
reverend William Gunn, which will clear up and rectify the ob- 
scurities and errors in the editions by Gale and Bertram.” 

This summary covers the main points of Ritson’s discussion. 
Some of his assertions are obviously erroneous. The first concerns 
the monastery of Bangor. Since “Bangor’’ seems to have been a 
common name for scholastic group, college, monastery, etc., 
the error is a natural one. Elbodug, who died in 809, as is generally, 
agreed, was bishop of Bangor in Carnarvonshire, Northwest Wales. 
The monastery of Bangor destroyed at the battle of Chester 
(603 or 613) was Bangor Iscoed, twelve miles south of Chester. 
Thus when Nennius and Elbodug are associated with the right 
Bangor, the difficulty at once disappears. 

The error of accepting 858 as the date of composition for the 
Historia Britonum on the basis of the statement in the preface 
is natural enough and yet hardly what would be expected from 
one of Ritson’s discrimination. It cannot be explained as an 
accident, for the date is mentioned three times in the chapter. 
In his assumption that Samuel was the marginal interpolater, he 
has not done worse than Gunn (o/. cit., p. xxiv) and Zimmer (N.V., 
pp. 49 ff.). The rest of his comments in the light of modern 
investigation seem sound.® 


14. THE BRETON EXPECTATION OF ARTHUR’S RETURN 
FROM AVALON 


Ritson’s comment on the Breton expectation is occasioned by 
William of Newburgh’s derogatory remarks on the Bretons for 
their faith in this superstition (Proemium, p. 18; K.A., p. xxvi). 





century, also Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 159. Petrie and Hardy, ‘‘Presumably of the 
tenth century,” p. 64. On the other hand, Mommsen, p. 112, and Newell, of. cit., 
p. 623, put it in the eleventh century. 

$1 W. Gunn, op. cit., p. xxi, n. 3, on the authority of Owen Pughe; D. D. Jones, 
The Early Cymry and their Church, Carmarthen [Preface, 1910], p. 61. 

* Editions of Bede do not agree on the date: J. Stevenson, Lond., 1836, p. 162, 
yr. 613; G. H. Moberley, Oxford, 1881, p. 93, yr. 607; A. J. Giles, tr., Lond., 1847, 
vb. 71, yr. 603. 

“* Whitaker, Hist. of Manchester, though he puts Nennius before Gildas (Nen- 
nius, 550; Gildas, 564), points out the unsatisfactory conditions of the text. (See 
pp. 33, 40 f.) Hence, Ritson is not the first to have published indications of textual 
difficulties. 
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Certainly such a tradition existed among the Britons or Welsh before 
the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth. It is mentioned by William of Malmes- 
bury, who, observing that the sepulchre of Arthur had never been dis- 
covered, adds, ‘whence the antiquity of elegiac songs and fables, that he 
is yet to come” [Gesta Reg., ed., Stubbs, II, 342]. 


He then quotes Wace’s lines [Brut, 13681 ff.] in confirmation 
and Robert Manning of Brunne’s translation™ of them, mentions 
a mysterious French romance in manuscript entitled “Roman 
d’Arthus le rethoré® (that is, Arthur restored or revived),” and 
Alanus de Insulis (d. 1202) who in his Prophetia Anglicana® says 
that faith in Arthur’s existence still holds in “the Armorican 
kingdom, that is Less-Britain.” 

Fletcher gives a list of chroniclers and other writers who speak 
of this tradition (0p. cit., pp. 101 ff.) and quotes from Alanus de 
Insulis the passage to which Ritson refers: that denial of Arthur’s 
second coming in the country districts of Brittany would be likely 
to cost a man his life. Ritson tells a story, also alluded to by 
Fletcher (p. 188) and by Malone (J. E. E. Ph., xxi, 1924, 
p. 473), from Gervaise of Tilbury’ showing that the same faith 
held in Sicily as in the “forests of Britain, Greater or Less.” 
Citations are made, also, from the Epistles of Peter of Blois, 
Nos. 34, 57, and from Don Quixote, Pt. I, Chap. x1. Finally, 
reference is made to the Sicilian belief that Arthur is alive under 
the protection of his sister, Morgan, whose fairy palace is men- 
tioned by Swinburne in his Travels in the Two Sicilies, I1, 263 
[2d ed., 1770]. Altogether, his knowledge of the subject is fairly 
comprehensive. 


* Robert Manning of Brunne’s Chronicle was finished in 1338; the first part of 
it is a paraphrase of Wace’s Brut (Fletcher, op. cit., p. 204.). This part of it is 
edited by F. Furnival, Rolls Series, Lond., 1887. 

% Rhetoré, restoré? See Godfroi Dict. de l’Anc. Fr. If such a romance exists, it 
must be under a different title or as part of another work. 

* First ed., Frankfort, 1603, Bk. I, p. 17. This is Fletcher’s reference. Ritson 
refers to an ed. published, 1608, and to pp. 19, 20, the title of which differs in several 
particulars from that of the 1603 ed. 

*7 Gervais of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia, 1211 ca., ed. incompletely by G. W. 
Leibnitz, Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium, .... Hanover, 1707, I, 921; Selections, 
ed., F. Liebrecht, Hanover, 1856; p. 12. 

Peter of Blois, Epistolae, 5th ed., A. J. Giles, Oxford, 1847. 

*8 For further bibliography on Arthur’s return, see Bruce, of. cit., I, p. 34, n. 74; 
pp. 74 ff. 
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15. GLASTONBURY®® 


Perhaps the most interesting question Ritson treats is the dis- 
covery of what was reputed to be King Arthur’s tomb at Glaston- 
bury Abbey about 1191. This “discovery’’ seems to have ex- 
pressed the culmination of Glastonbury’s desire to recover the 
prestige it held in the tenth century. Hence the monks began 
to resort to the fabrication of documents connecting famous names 
with the abbey: Joseph of Arimathea, St. Gildas, St. Patrick, 
St. Dunstan, and finally, towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, King Arthur. 

Full accounts of the discovery are given by Giraldus Cambrensis 
in the De Principis Instructione (1194 ca.7°) and in the Speculum 
Ecclesiae, a later work. In the latter (pp. 47 ff.), Giraldus says 
he was shown the grave by the abbot, Henry de Soilly in 1191. 
The coffin was found after a long search by Abbot Henry, guided 
by historical documents and visions of monks. It was done upon 
the advice of Henry II, who assured the abbot that, according 
to the information of a British bard, Arthur was interred between 
the “pyramids” or crosses in the cemetery. Giraldus states, 
further, that Henry II ordered the remains to be reburied with 
honor. 

Newell points out (p. 508) that in this statement Giraldus is 
incorrect since Henry II died before the appointment of Henry 
de Soilly as abbot. The latter came from another foundation, 
Bermondsey, where he had been prior, and whence he was removed 
to Glastonbury by Richard I in 1189 (p. 464). Hence, he could not, 
as abbot of Glastonbury, have received the suggestion of Henry IT. 
He may, however, have pretended to Giraldus that he had it from 
the king while still prior of Bermondsey (p. 508, n. 2). Further- 
more, the mention of the ancient bard is evidence “‘only of the 


** For association of Arthurian legend with the abbey see Bruce, op. cit., I, 
77 £.; 262 ff.; Il, 145 ff., and W. W. Newell, PMLA, XVIII (1903), 459 ff.; whose 
article forms the basis of my discussion. C. H. Slover’s article, “William of Malmes- 
bury and the Irish.” Speculum, II (1927) 268 ff, casts doubt on Newell’s position, 
but does not affect the point of my argument. On Glastonbury’s loss of prestige in 
the eleventh century, see W. A. Nitze, Mod. Phil., I (1903), 257. 

70 Fletcher’s date for the De Principis (op. cit., p. 190); Newell, p. 506, n. 1, 
dates it 1217. Cf. Fletcher, pp. 279, f. 

De Principis Instructione, Opera VIII, pp. 126 ff., Rolls Series, ed., G. F. 
Warner, 1891; Speculum Ecclesiae, Opera IV, pp. 47 ff, Rolls Series, ed., J. S. Brewer, 
1873. See Fletcher, op. cit., p. 191, n. 2, for a list of medieval writers who treat of 
that incident. 
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tendency to seek confirmation of Arthurian fables in imaginary 
Celtic literature.” Giraldus was interested in the discovery because 
it explained Arthur’s being carried to Avalon through identification 
of Avalon with Glastonbury. (See below, n. 78.) Had there been 
in Wales, says Newell (p. 508), any such association of Arthur 
with Glastonbury, Giraldus who had been living in Wales prior 
to 1191 would have been likely to know it. His surprise at the 
discovery shows that the story must have been unknown until it 
suited the Glastonbury monks to exploit the fame of Arthur. 

That the body of “Arthur the famous king of the Britons” 
lies in the cemetery of the monks at Glastonbury between two 
pyramids or crosses is stated also in the De Antiquitate Glastoniensis 
Ecclesiae, which in its original form was written probably in the 
second quarter of the twelfth century,” by William of Malmes- 
bury. These assertions directly contradict William’s statement 
in the Gesta Regum Anglorum (1125 ca.) that the grave of Arthur 
was never seen (Stubbs, II, 342). 

Newell has shown pretty clearly by parallel passages from the 
Gesta and the De Antiquitate that the Arthurian portions in the 
latter work were probably interpolated in 1191 when the dis- 
interment took place under the direction of the abbot, and were 
added with a view to utilizing the fame of Arthur to exalt the 
dignity of Glastonbury. Obviously it would help to silence skeptics 
if William of Malmesbury, who died about 1143, could be cited 
as an authority. These interpolations include, besides the state- 
ment that Arthur’s body lies in the cemetery at Glastonbury, 
the story that Arthur after the death of his knight, Ider,” killed 
in fighting giants, instituted twenty-four monks to pray for his 
soul and gave lands to the abbey to support them, and the descrip- 
tion of the spot where Arthur’s remains were exhumed (p. 510). 

Newell’s argument has been given at some length in order to 
make clear the points at which Ritson anticipated it. Chapter xx, 
“Of the death of Arthur” (pp. 85 f.), stresses the belief that the 
whereabouts of Arthur’s grave is a mystery. Ritson cites Leland 


11 G. Baist, Zeit. rom. Philol., XTX (1895), 327, gives 1139 as the date of the 
De Antiquitate. Newell, p. 460, shows that it must have been written after 1125. 
Cf. Stubbs, Gesta Regum, p. xxvii f., on the date. For the text see Thomas Gale, 
Hist. Brit. Script., XV, Oxford, 1691, I, 291 ff. 

7 See also Fletcher, pp. 98 f.; 103; Windisch, of. cit., p. 154, is not so certain as 
Newell that the Ider passage is an interpolation. Others consider it doubtful. 
(See Fletcher, loc. cit.) 
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(Collect., V, 44) whose authority is “John, abbot of Burgh’ 
to show that Arthur’s grave was unknown, and adds: ‘William 
of Malmesbury, a Somersetshire man, and very intimate, no doubt, 
at Glastonbury-abbey who is supposed to have died in 1143, 
expressly says that ‘the sepulchre of Arthur was never seen’.’’ 
Thus Ritson prepares us for his skeptical attitude towards 
William’s alleged account in the De Antiquitate of the discovery 
of Arthur’s tomb at Glastonbury, which directly contradicts the 
statement in the Gesta. 

Chapter xx, “Of the discovery, after many centuries of the 
remains of king Arthur and his queen” (pp. 98 ff.), is based chiefly 
on the account in the De Principis. In regard to this story Ritson 
is highly incredulous. Concerning the prefatory account of 
Arthur’s devotion to the church of Mary at Glastonbury and his 
carrying the image of the Virgin on his shield (cf. Fletcher, p. 32), 
he declares: 


This puff preliminary, in which there is not a word of truth, he [Giraldus] 
had either amplified from some interpolated copy of Nennius or Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, or from some legend in the abbey, or been paid for fabri- 
cating. He was no more than an occasional visitor, though, by his relation- 
ship to the king,” and his connections at court, he might have had an 
eye upon it himself and this rigmarole stuff been calculated to cajole 
the monks (p. 99, n.). 


% Leland, Collect., V, 44: “Joannes Burgensis abba in suis Annalibus haec fidis 
commisit chartis: “Occuluit se rex Arturius moriturus, ne casui tanto insultarent 
inimici, amicique confusi molestarentur.” Ritson emends “Burgh” to “Peter- 
borough.” The ascription of this passage to John of Peterborough is an error of 
Leland’s which Ritson did not detect. There is no such passage in the chronicle 
under his name (John Sparke, Historiae Anglicanae, Scriptores Varii, Lond., 1723, 
pp. 1 ff.). The only references in this chronicle to Arthur concern the discovery of 
Gawain’s tomb at Ros (p. 50) and the discovery of Arthur’s tomb at Glastonbury 
(p. 87). In the MS, Cotton, Claudius A V this chronicle is ascribed to “‘Joannes 
Abbas,” but there was no abbot of that name at Peterborough between 1263 and 
1408. He was supposed to have lived about 1380; he must, therefore, be an imagi- 
nary person (Dict. Nat. Biog.). However, compare the above passage with the 
following from the Flores Historiarum of “Matthew of Westminster” (Matthew 
Paris; see below, n. 23), ed., H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, Lond., 1890, I, 269, at the 
year 542: “‘Occultavit se rex moribundus, ne casui tanto insultarent inimici amicique 
confusi molestarentur.”” This is probably the source of Leland’s statement. 

% Giraldus became Chaplain to Henry II in 1184. He dedicated to the king 
his Topographica Hibernica, 1188. 

Ritson cites, also, the account of the discovery by Matthew Paris and records 
Leland’s skepticism. 
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Thus Ritson’s conclusion that the story was a fabrication of 
whatever source, made at the pleasure of the Glastonbury monks 
is identical with Newell’s. 


Another matter which Ritson examines is the tradition that 
Guenevere was Arthur’s second wife, in support of which is the 
inscription on his tomb as recorded by Giraldus: ‘‘Hic jacet 
sepultus inclitus rex Arthurus cum Wenneveria uxore sua secunda”’ 
(De Principis, p. 127). Ritson quotes the curious explanation given 
by Usher (in his Index Chronologicus, at the year CXLII): 


That she may appear to be called second, in respect of another Guenever, 
married by Arthur in the very beginning of his reign; whom, by Melvas, 
king of Somerset, ravished at the year 509, from Caradoc of Llancarvan, 
we have observed. 


and adds his own comment as follows: 


Caradoc, however, gives no such date, nor had Usher any, the slightest, 
authority for it, but his own fancy, there not being one single date through- 
out the Vita Gildae (p. 101, n.). 


Ritson is correct about there being no dates in this document. 
Further, he says: 


With respect to the circumstances of Arthur’s second wife, the Welsh 
antiquaries pretend that he had no less than three wives, everyone named 
Gwenhwyfar ....and that the Wenever or Guenever, whose bones were 
discovered along with his own, and whose name occurred in his epitaph 
“‘was not his last wife’: so that he appears to have had one after he was 
dead. 


His authorities here are John Lewis, Hist. of Great Britain, Lond., 
1729, pp. 185, 196; Sir John Prise, Hist. Brit. Defensio, Lond., 
1573, p. 134. 


To prove, however, the singular consistency of these infallible Cam- 
brians, it appears from their favorite.... Triads that these three 
Gwennhwyvars were not the wives of Arthur, but “Three prime damsels”’ 
residing at his court; and that his “three wives etc.” (pp. 106, f.). 


He quotes directly from MS Harley 4181. Ritson’s interpreta- 
tion of this passage agrees with that of Loth as against that of 


™% See A Catalogue of the Harleian Collection of MSS ....in the British Museum, 
Lond., 1759, II, No. 4181, “History of Welsh Heroes by Threes,” etc. 
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Rhys who interprets the three Gwennhuyvars as three wives”; 
incidently it shows that he must have had some acquaintance 
with Welsh. (See below, n. 89.) 

In regard to Giraldus’ story (K.A., p. 102 and note) that Henry II 
was directed to the tomb upon the advices of ‘‘an ancient historical 
singer, a Briton,” and Leland’s elaborated version of it (Assertio 
Arturii, Collect., V, 49) that Henry of Blois or of Soilli, his nephew, 
who then, or a little after, from Abbot of Bermondsey,’’ was 
elected prefect to the island of Glastonbury,’’’* was required by 
the king to search for the tomb, Ritson says: 


This interview of king Henry the Second and the bard at a feast in 
Wales seems to have been worked up by Leland, himself; as Girald Barry 
only says, ‘‘that king Henry the second as he had heard from a historical 
singer, an ancient Briton” (Jdi. II, 107%); and all his authority for it 
appears to be an anonymous monk of Glastonbury..... Henry had 
not been in Wales since 1169, and Arthur’s bones were not discovered 


% Loth, Mab., II, 250, Rhys, Arthurian Legend, pp. 35 ff., Bruce, op. cit., I, 
44, n. 14; 78, n. 80, remarks on the difference in these interpretations. 

An interesting attempt to explain Arthur’s connection with more than one 
Guenevere may be found in the “Vulgate” Merlin, ed., Sommer, pp. 157, 163, 233. 

7 These errors are traceable to Leland: “Unde cum Henrico Blesensi, alias 
Soliacensi, nepote suo, qui tum, aut paullo post ex abbate [prior] Bermundianae 
insulae Praefectus Glessoburgensis designatus est’ (Collect., V, 50). 

See above p. 277 and Browne Willis, An History of the Mitered Parliamentary 
Abbies, and Conventual Cathedral Churches, Lond., 1718, I, p. 103; W. Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. & tr., J. Caley, H. Ellis and B. Bandinel, Lond., 1817, 
LS 

Henry of Blois and Henry of Soilly were different persons. See Dugdale, p. 4, 
and Dict. Nat. Biog., which state that Henry of Blois died in 1171. Henry of Soilly 
was not appointed abbot of Glastonbury till 1189. 

78 The identification of Glastonbury with the isle of Avalon was made by a 
number of medieval writers with whom Ritson was familiar and whose etymologies 
he has followed uncritically. On this identification see Bruce, op. cit., I, 197 ff. 

In a note to page 104 Ritson observes the absence of Morgan from Geoffrey’s 
Historia and her presence in the Vita Merlini and her association there and in “other 
romances of Arthur’ with Avalon, but he contributes to this subject nothing 
significant. On Morgan in general, see Bruce, op. cit., II, Index. 

7 This reference is to the Speculum and is, therefore, incorrect; Ritson took his 
account from the De Principis: “Rex angliae Henricus secundus sicut ab historico 
cantore Britone audierat antiquo” (p. 128). The corresponding passage in the 
Speculum, p. 49, is quite different. Ritson, however, refers to Leland (Collect., V, 
49) for his account of the incident (K. A., p. 102, n.). See Thomas Warton’s poem, 
“The Grave of King Arthur” (1777), Chamber’s British Poets, XVIII, Lond., 1810, 
pp. 109 ff., which is based on this incident. 
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until 1191 or 1192, whereas he died on the 6th of June 1189; and Henry 
de Sayle was not abbot till the 29th of September in that year (p. 103, n.). 


And though he quotes several other chroniclers to show that the 
date given for the discovery varies from 1179-1191, he concludes 
thus: 


At any rate, the discovery, if made in the presence of Henry the second, 
could not be in the time of Henry de Soilly, or if made by Henry de 
Soilly, could not be in the presence of Henry the second (p. 106, n.). 


In saying that Henry II was not in Wales after 1169 Ritson 
appears to be mistaken. Salzmann*® has shown that Henry made 
peaceful expeditions through Wales during his campaigns for the 
conquest of Ireland (1171-72). Indeed, Hearne notes this fact 
in his History and Antiquities of Glastonbury (Oxford, 1722, pp. 
154 f.), adding that it was on this very expedition through Pem- 
brokshire in October, 1172, that the Welsh bard sang to Henry of 
Arthur’s burial place. Ritson must have been aware of this 
passage; if so, he forgot it. But he is probably right—and here 
he anticipates Newell—in doubting that Henry II got his in- 
formation about the tomb from a Welsh bard and in showing the 
improbability that the discovery was made by Henry de Soilly 
in the presence and during the time of Henry II. 

Ritson next attacks the Arthurian passages in the De An- 
tiquitate. 


Leland .... plainly affirms himself to have seen the donation of 
Arthur® (Collect., V, 6, 32 ff.) which the no less pious than dexterous 
monks of the blessed mother of God, had, indisputably, forged, as they 
did the legend of Joseph of Arimathea,® their pretended original founder, 
the charter of Saint Patrick, the life of that saint by William of Malmes- 
bury® whom they made to write, “Of the antiquity of the church of 


#0. F. Salzmann, Henry II, N. Y., 1914, pp. 112, 243, 244, 246. His dates are 
taken from the “Itinerary of Henry II,’”’ Pipe Rolls. See also W. Stubbs, The 
Early Plantagenets, N. Y., 1891, pp. 48 ff. 

® This refers to the Ider incident. See above p. 278. 

® For bibliography and summary of the Christian origin of the Grail and its 
association with Joseph of Arimathea and Glastonbury, see Bruce, of. cit., I, 
pp. 219 ff. 

83K. Norgate, Dict. Nat. Biog., names this as one of William’s lost works. 
Newell, op. cit., pp. 486 ff., shows that the account of St. Patrick in the De A ntiqui- 
tate is much longer than in the Gesta and counts it among the interpolations. 
Hence, this “Life of St. Patrick” mentioned by Ritson may be, as he thinks, 
spurious. 
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Glastonbury,” not less than fifty years after his death ....and other 
legendary rhodomontades with which their precious archives abounded 
(p. 109). 


In his final chapter, xxvu, “Of the Abbey of Glastonbury” 
(pp. 126 ff.), he resumes his abuse of the monks for their lying 
legends, including in his strictures Leland, Gale, Hearne, Browne 
Willis, Camden, Usher and other antiquaries; he quotes the Ider 
passage from the “‘pseudo-William” (p. 135) as a proof of their 
wicked machinations and closes his invective by quoting from 
the charter which Leland (Collect., V, 27) found in the archives 
of Cambridge formerly bestowed by Arthur upon the students 
of that university.” 


So it would seem that the doctors and students of the university of 
Cambridge were no less dexterous in diplomatic forgery than the abbot 
and monks of the convent of Glastonbury (p. 139). 


It may be seen at once that Ritson approaches Newell’s theory 
as to the reason for the presence of Arthurian passages in the 
De Antiquitate; namely, the desire of Glastonbury to enhance its 
prestige, and that he detects these interpolations on the same 
grounds: inaccurate chronology in the statements about Henry II 
and Henry de Soilly and the contradiction about Arthur’s grave 
in the De Antiquitate and the Gesta Regum. An important differ- 
ence in their estimates of the former work is that Ritson rejects 
any part of it as the work of William, while Newell seems to be 
right in distinguishing between an interpolated edition and the 
original version. Nevertheless, the passages which Ritson uses 
as evidence against William’s authorship; namely, the Arthurian 
incidents, are the very ones which Newell considers interpolations. 
That Ritson was mistaken in rejecting the whole work does not 
diminish his credit for detecting what is doubtless spurious. The 
discrepancy between the date of William’s death (1143 ca.) and 
that of the discovery of Arthur’s alleged tomb (1191) as described 
in the De Antiquitate was so great as to preclude for him any 
possibility that the work might be genuine. This, together with 


% A tradition recorded by a fifteenth century writer, Nicholas Cantaloupus, in 
his Historiola de Antiquitate et Origine Universitatis Cantabrigiensis, ed., T. Hearne in 
Thomae Sprotti Chronica, Oxford, 1719, pp. 267 ff. Cf. Fletcher, op. cit., p. 255. 
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the gullibility of Leland, Usher, Gale, Hearne, Camden, and others 
drove him to his extreme position.™ 


16. ARTHURIAN MATERIAL IN THE LIVES OF THE WELSH 
SAINTS 


Fletcher (pp. 78; 105 ff.), remarking upon Arthurian tradition 
outside the chronicles, calls attention to certain Latin lives of 
Welsh Saints, written, he says, not much later than Geoffrey’s 
time, which must have been current in his day and earlier and 
which show a primitive or less exalted conception of Arthur and 
his knights than is found in the Historia. One of the most im- 
portant of these stories occurs in the Life of Gildas, ascribed to 
Caradoc of Llancarvan and recorded at just about the date of 
Geoffrey’s Historia, whether before or after, cannot be certainly 
determined.* ‘The gist of the story is that Arthur kills Howel, 
one of Gildas’ twenty-four brothers because they are dissatisfied 
with him as a “‘rebel king’’; but he is freely forgiven in a Christian 
spirit by the saint. (Ritson tells this story in chapter xvi, “Of 
the death of Howel,” pp. 62 ff.). Fletcher then refers to anec- 
dotes about Arthur occurring in a manuscript (Cotton Vesp. A. 
XIV) containing lives of Welsh saints.*7 These stories are all 
important in revealing Arthurian tradition independent of the 
chronicles. 

Exactly half a century before the publication of this manuscript, 
Ritson had come across it, dated it correctly, “apparently of the 
thirteenth century (p. 144; cf. below, p. 285), had discovered these 
stories in it, and had included them in an appendix to his King 
Arthur (pp. 143 ff.). He tells all of the stories given by Rees, but 
makes the slight error of placing the story of St. Gundlei in the 
Life of that saint, whereas it occurs in the Prologue to the Life 
of his son, St. Cadog. 

Commenting on these lives Ritson says: 

The 1st, 2d, and 8th lives, make mention of king Arthur, containing 


frequently, an anecdote, a tale or a miracle, whence it is inferred that 
they have been written after the publication of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 


% Bruce, op. cit., I, 265, n. 56, names a number of modern scholars who once 
accepted the Arthurian passages as genuine. Baist, however, still maintains their 
authenticity. (Bruce, loc. cit.) 

% F. Lot, Rom., xx1v (1895), 330, thinks it was later: 1160 ca. 

87 W. J. Rees, The Lives of the Cambro British Saints, Lond., 1853, pp. 23 ff., 
97 ff., 149 ff., 158 ff., 188 ff. Malone, “The Historicity of Arthur,” J.£.G.Ph., 
xx (1924), 481 ff., summarizes several of these stories. 


Bae ty 
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“History of the kings of Britain” in 1139** and are consequently a series 
of fables and forgeries. 


Further evidence of their late origin he adduces from the St. 
Gundlei story in which Kay and Bedever are called, as he says, 
“knights” (p. 146, n.; see also, p. 80, n.). But equites (the word in 
the text) does not necessarily mean “‘knights,’”’ in the technical 
sense; it may mean merely “horsemen.”’ The occurrence of this 
word in the story would not alone be of sufficient evidence to 
assign it to a late date. 

Though Fletcher believes that these Lives were written later 
than Geoffrey (see above, p. 284), he thinks the material belongs 
to an earlier period (p. 106) and he cites Lot (Rom., xxx, 1901. p. 1) 
and Phillimore (Y. Cymmrodor, XI, p. 128) who think that the 
Lives in this manuscript were composed about 1100. Lot dates 
the manuscript at 1200. Therefore, Ritson, while correct in dating 
the manuscript in the thirteenth century, may be wrong in not 
discriminating between the Arthurian anecdotes as they there 
appear and the material from which they were derived and thus 
in regarding them as altogether “fables and forgeries’ which did 
not antedate the appearance of Geoffrey’s history. But this error 
does not deprive him of the credit of being the first, it would seem, 
to discover the Arthurian contents in this manuscript. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ritson’s Life of King Arthur, considered as an example of his 
numerous contributions toward reviving interest in medieval 
literature and legend, has a three-fold significance. First, it reveals 
the author as a scholar of no ordinary attainments. Possessing a 
remarkably wide range of historical and literary information, and, 
in general, accuracy, sound judgment, and commonsense, he was 
able to avoid many of the pitfalls into which most of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries in the field of historical research had 
fallen. Though he shared the enthusiasm for the past which in 
his day had become a cult, he showed himself more a scholar than 
an antiquary by his tendency to doubt rather than to believe. 
His fairness of judgment and incidentally his ideal of scholarship 
and his attitude towards the early antiquaries is illustrated by 
the judicial comment which he appended to a characterization of 
Usher given by Pinkerton: 


88 This date cannot be intentional. See Preface, pp. i, xii, xv, and this study 
pp. 255 f. This is doubtless another instance of lack of revision. See notes 10 and 49, 
this study. 
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“Tf one were desired to mention a work capable of shewing that an 
authour may be vastly and profoundly learned, without possessing 
common judgment, Ushers Antiquitates Britannicarum Ecclesiarum might 
be produced as an instance. Yet....had his judgment equalled his 
learning and diligence, he would have been the most valuable antiquary 
that the British islands ever produced” (Pinkerton’s Enquiry into the 
History of Scotland, 1, 106). It is certainly a just character. Camden and 
Hearne, however, and many others, are little better, and Stukeley is 
below contempt (pp. 74-75, n.). 


Yet Pinkerton was a particular source of irritation to Ritson as a 
historian without acumen and without discrimination. (See above, 
n. 11.) 

Regarded by the standards of today, Ritson’s chief sin, apart 
from a notorious and universally condemned acrimoniousness 
towards opponents, is a failure always to detail the processes by 
which his conclusions are reached and to bring forward sufficient 
evidence to convince. He relies too much on superpositive asser- 
tion. Occasionally, his opinions give the impression of having 
been arrived at through instinct rather than judgment. But 
whatever the method, the result is usually sound. Where his con- 
clusions contain error, the error is more likely to be in the nature 
of exaggeration than of absolute incorrectness. It may be due to 
the tendency to rely too much on a memory which, though in 
general remarkably accurate, occasionally played him false; or 
as already pointed out (see notes 10, 49, 88), it may be the result 
of inability to revise before publication. 

Secondly, it has been shown that in his King Arthur Ritson has 
introduced or revived, and in some instances solved, a surprising 
number of problems which are commonly supposed to have 
originated with Arthurian scholars from the mid-nineteenth 
century, on, or at least not to have been critically dealt with before. 
Yet modern criticism, with but two exceptions (see above, p. 251, 
n. 1) so far as I know, has passed over the work of this Arthurian 
scholar in silence. 

Ritson was fortunate in having access to a wide range of ma- 
terial, yet that he utilized this material is due in large measure to 
his interest, self training, and industry, for much of it existed in 
works which in his day were still in manuscript; and what he found 
of value there, less discriminating or less well trained minds often 
misinterpreted or failed to perceive. When one reflects on the 
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extent of his Arthurian studies, his linguistic equipment,*®* and 
the intensive quality of his work, one must rank him as the first 
modern scholar in this field. The only contemporary Englishmen 
who could be compared with him are Bishop Percy and Thomas 
Warton. But Percy was a careless workman (cf. Burd, pp. 96, f.; 
150, ff.) and Warton, though he showed considerable acquaintance 
with Arthurian romances, made no attempt to treat such questions 
as those handled by Ritson. Moreover, his work is full of in- 
accuracies and he has not yet been cleared of Ritson’s charge of 
plagiarism (Burd, pp. 55 ff.; 58, n. 51). 

Finally, the Life of King Arthur, with its copious references to 
the works of historians and antiquaries—Leland, Gale, Usher, 
Camden, Hearne, Whitaker; in Scotland, Fordun and Pinkerton; 
in Wales, John Price, David Powel, Edward Lhuyd, Nicholas 
and William Owen—testifies to the continuity of interest in 
Arthurian story. The curious lore about Arthur, preserved in the 
Latin chronicles of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, was transmitted, largely from these chronicle sources, to 
the antiquarian and historical works from the sixteenth century 
to the modern period. Maynadier in his Arthur of the English 
Poets (1907, p. 254) says that Caxton’s preface to Malory’s 
Morte Darthur hints that the great day for Arthurian romance 
was passing. But though, except for its treatment by Spenser, 
Arthurian romance was to wait nearly 400 years before it was 
again to receive distinguished artistic handling, these learned 
works show that interest in Arthur had by no means died. Asa 
popular romantic theme, it is true, the Arthurian Court suffered 
partial eclipse*® during the interim from Malory to Tennyson. 
But Ritson’s book proves that the historical Arthur continued to 
excite very lively interest among scholars and antiquaries, whose 
influence, in turn, helped to carry it on to later times. 

Goucher College ANNETTE B. HOPKINS 


8 Burd says he knew no Greek beyond the alphabet, but was acquainted with 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, was proficient in Middle English, and acquired 
some knowledge of Anglo-Saxon (pp. 15, 195). Cross (op. cit., p. 234) thinks a 
little Welsh and Irish might perhaps be added to Ritson’s linguistic stock. This 
suggestion is born out by the books on Cornish, Welsh, and Irish listed in the 
sale catalogue above mentioned (n. 14): nos. 76, 219, 682, 827, 869,921. (See also, 
below, p. 269 f.) The catalogue testifies, too, to Ritson’s interest in the history of 
Wales and of Ireland: nos. 419, 476, 479, 849, 925. (See also Letters I, 191; II, 2 f.) 

8° Maynadier, op. cit., chaps. xvii f., has shown that there was considerable 
interest in Arthurian story in the eighteenth century as literature quite apart 
from its value as a stimulus to antiquarian research. 














XIV 


QUELQUES ORIGINES LITTERAIRES 
DE “RENE”’ 


VANT méme la publication des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe un 

probléme assez inquiétant s’est posé 4 propos de René. Sainte- 
Beuve n’a eu garde de l’éviter et, tout en prenant des mines 
effarouchées, il n’a pas manqué de signaler que si René n’est évidem- 
ment autre que Chateaubriand, Amélie ne peut étre que sa douce 
et mélancolique soeur Lucile qui, dans le parc de Combourg, 
engagea l’adolescent 4 se consacrer 4 la Muse. Tout ce que nous 
savons de la vie de Lucile de Chateaubriand indique cependant 
que l’histoire d’Amélie comporte une grosse part de fiction. Méme 
si 4 l’origine l’amitié trés vive qu’elle a toujours ressentie pour ce 
frére ténébreux a été teintée d’un sentiment plus trouble, elle n’est 
point entrée au couvent, si ce n’est fort tard et comme pension- 
naire, non comme religieuse. Elle semble avoir ébauché 4 Com- 
bourg méme un roman d’amour avec un gentilhomme Breton, 
parent éloigné de Malfilatre, elle accepta en fin de compte le vieux 
M. de Caud et, aprés un court veuvage, fut sur le point d’épouser 
en secondes noces le poéte Chénedollé. Avec cette superbe incon- 
science qui parait si souvent chez lui, Chateaubriand aurait mélé 
a des souvenirs d’enfance une passion romantique perverse, mais 
complétement imaginaire. Il semble avoir trop aisément pensé que 
des lecteurs et des critiques moins informés de la réalité des choses 
et quelquefois plus malveillants, feraient d’eux-mémes le départ de 
la vérité et de l’embellissement dans son roman-poéme autobio- 
graphique. M. Giraud, qui plus que personne a souci de défendre 
le grand homme contre des soup¢ons injustifiés, avouait encore 
tout récemment, dans un passage significatif, que malgré tout, le 
probléme n’était point résolu et probablement ne le serait jamais: 


Il y a bien des mystéres dans la biographie de Lucile. Et d’abord, cette 
enfant sauvage qu’une affection si tendre unissait 4 son jeune frére, qui 
l’accompagnait dans ses courses passionnées des bois de Combourg, et 
qui provoqua les premiers bégaiements de sa muse, jusqu’a quel point 
ressemblait-elle 4 l’Amélie de René? On se posait la question du vivant 
méme de Chateaubriand, et tras probablement elle est insoluble. Je crois 
volontiers, pour ma part, que René est pure et simple fiction. Mais enfin, 
je n’en suis pas absolument sir, et le tort du poéte est peut-étre d’avoir 
laissé planer un doute sur ce point délicat.' 


1 Giraud, Passions et romans d’autrefois, Paris, 1925, p. 108. 
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Tel est aujourd’hui |’état de la question. Sans prétendre en 
donner une solution compléte et définitive, on peut cependant en 
reprendre l’examen en signalant certains éléments jusqu’ici négli- 
gés. René apparaitra plus certainement comme une “pure et simple 
fiction’”’ si nous retrouvons le théme essentiel de cette passion illicite 
dans des ouvrages que Chateaubriand ne pouvait pas ne pas 
connaitre. 

Ici encore, comme en tant d’autres cas, il a eu soin de nous 
indiquer lui-méme dans quel sens nous devions chercher pour 
retrouver ses “sources.” Cette indication n’est pas cachée dans 
une note inaccessible au commun des lecteurs. Elle s’étale tout 
au long dans le passage de la Défense du Génie du Christianisme 
que Chateaubriand réimprima en guise de préface quand, en 1805, 
il donna la premiére édition séparée de René. 


L’auteur eit choisi le sujet de Phédre s’il n’edt été traité par Racine. Il 
ne restait que celui d’Erope et de Thyeste chez les Grecs (Sen. in Afr. et 
Th. Voyez aussi Canacé et Macareus, et Caune et Byblis dans les Méta- 
mor phoses et dans les Héroides d’Ovide. J’ai rejeté comme trop abominable 
le sujet de Myrra, qu’on retrouve encore dans celui de Loth et de ses 
filles), ou d’Amnon et de Thamar chez les Hébreux (Reg. 13, 14); et bien 
qu’il ait été aussi transporté sur notre scéne (Dans /’Abufar de M. Ducis), 
il est toutefois moins connu que celui de Phédre..... Il ne restait qu’a 
sanctifier, par le christianisme, cette catastrophe empruntée 4 la fois de 
l’antiquité paienne et de l’antiquité sacrée.? 


Chateaubriand indique ensuite que, méme alors, il n’eut pas 
tout 4 faire. Il trouva “‘cette histoire presque naturalisée chré- 
tienne dans une vieille ballade de pélerin que les paysans chantent 
encore dans plusieurs provinces. ... . ” Tl m’a été impossible de 
la retrouver jusqu’ici; je me borne a signaler ce point aux cher- 
cheurs mieux équipés et plus heureux. Les matériaux qui nous 
restent pour notre démonstration sont d’ailleurs plus que suffisants. 

Laissons de cété l’histoire de Thamar et d’Amnon, crime d’une 
brute cynique, simplement relaté comme un constat de police, dans 
lequel Chateaubriand n’avait rien 4 prendre. Nous pouvons éli- 
miner également la tragédie de Sénéque qui a pour sujet non la 
séduction d’Zrope par Thyeste, mais la vengeance qu’Atrée tire 
de son frére, et que l’auteur de René n’avait probablement pas 
relue. Ovide, par contre, mérite de retenir l’attention plus long- 
temps. Chez le plus moderne et le plus compliqué des poétes latins 


* Défense, p. viii; 6d. Ladvocat, 1831, p. 164. 
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Chateaubriand a trouvé une analyse bien plus fouillée des amours 
illicites. I] a trouvé avant tout chez ses héroines une revendication, 
presque romantique déja, des droits de la passion, une révolte 
volcanique contre les lois morales et religieuses et la proclamation 
du droit de vivre sa vie. Voici tout d’abord la Phédre d’Ovide, 
bien différente de<la chrétienne 4 qui la grace a manqué>de 
Racine, et comme une héroine d’Ibsen foulant aux pieds la vetus 
pietas. 


Nec, quia privigno videar coitura noverca, 

Terruerint animos nomina vana tuos. 

Ista vetus pietas, aevo moritura futuro, 

Rustica Saturno regna tenente, fuit. 

Jupiter esse pium statuit quodcumque juvaret 

Et fas omne facit fratre marita soror. 

Illa coit firma generis junctura catena, 

Imposuit nodos cui Venus ipsa suos. (Héroides, IV). 

Et que le commerce d’une belle-mére avec son beau-fils n’épouvante 
pas ton imagination; ce n’est qu’un vain préjugé. Ce scrupule suranné, 
que les Ages suivants devaient abolir, appartenait au régne rustique de 
Saturne. Jupiter a légitimé tout ce qui plait, et l">hymen de la sceur avec 
le frére rend tout licite. Une telle union forme une chaine indissoluble 
de parenté, puisque Vénus elle-méme en a resserré les nceuds. 


C’est ensuite Byblis, au caractére plus nuancé, déja presque une 
Amélie, qui grandit aux cétés de son frére et dont |’amitié frater- 
nelle se change, a son insu et par degrés insensibles, en un sentiment 
différent. 


Non soror ut fratrem, nec qua debebat, amabat, 
Illa quidem primo nullos intellegit ignes, 
Nec peccare putat, quod saepius oscula iungat, 
Quod sua fraterno circumdet bracchia collo; 
Mendacique diu pietatis fallitur umbra. 
Paulatim declinat amor, visuraque fratrem 
Culta venit, nimiumque cupit formosa videri 
Et si qua est illic formosior, invidet illi (Métamor phoses, IX, 
456-463) 
Elle l’aimait, mais non point comme on aime un frére, et comme une 
sceur devrait aimer. Tout d’abord, en vérité, elle ne reconnut pas les 
feux de l’amour, et ne pensa pas que c’était commettre une faute que de 
Vembrasser souvent et de lui jeter les bras autour du cou. Pendant 
longtemps elle se trompa 4 cette apparence d’amour fraternel. Mais 
peu a peu cette affection se changea en amour; elle se para pour aller voir 
son frére, elle semblait trop désireuse de paraitre belle 4 ses yeux; et si 
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quelque autre jeune fille lui semblait plus belle, elle était remplie de 
jalousie. 


C’est d’abord dans une réverie qui se transforme graduellement 
en sommeil, et non sans rougir, qu’elle ose s’abandonner 4 son 
amour: 


Spes tamen obscenas animo demittere non est 

Ausa suo vigilans; placida resoluta quiete 

Saepe videt quod amat; visa est iungere fratri 

Corpus et erubuit, quamvis sopita iacebat (Métamorphoses, 
IX, 468-471). 

Cependant quand elle est éveillée, elle ne laisse pas ses pensées s’arréter 
sur ces espoirs impurs; mais quand elle s’abandonne a une douce somno- 
lence, elle voit souvent l’objet de son amour; elle se voit dans les bras 
de son frére et elle rougit, bien qu’étendue sur sa couche, elle soit plongée 
dans le sommeil. 


Dans une longue et curieuse lettre, véritable confession d’un 
coeur torturé, elle avoue son amour 4 son frére et celui -ci pris d’une 
colére folle essaie tout d’abord de la tuer. Au dix-huitiéme siécle, 
Byblis aurait pu trouver un refuge dans un de ces couvents célébrés 
par Chateaubriand dans le Génie et qui offrait un refuge aux 4mes 
blessées et coupables. Elle n’a d’autre ressource que de s’enfuir 
dans le désert et d’errer dans la solitude, refusant d’étre consolée, 
jusqu’au jour ow elle est changée en une fontaine au cristal pur. 


Voici maintenant Canacé devenue la maitresse de son frére et 
qui, sur le point de se tuer, revit sa douloureuse et coupable aven- 
ture: 


O utinam, Macareu, quae nos commisit in unum, 

Venisset leto serior hora meo. 

Cur unquam plus me, frater, quam frater amasti? 

Et tibi, non debet quod soror esse, fui? 

Ipse quoque incalui, qualemque audire solebam, 

Nescio quem sensi corde tepente Deum. 

Fugerat ore color, macies adduxerat artus, 

Sumebant minimos ora coacta cibos, 

Nec somni faciles, et nox erat annua nobis, 

Et gemitum nullo laesa dolore dabam. 

Nec cur haec facerem poteram mihi reddere causam; 

Nec noram quid amans esset; at illud eram (H éroides, x, 21-32). 

O Macarée! que n’est-elle venue plus tardivement que ma mort, cette 

heure qui nous unit l’un 4 l’autre. Pourquoi, frére, m’as-tu jamais aimée 
plus qu’un frére? Pourquoi ai-je été 4 ton égard ce que ne doit pas étre 
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une sceur? Moi-méme je me suis enflammée: j’ai senti dans mon cceur 
amolli je ne sais quel dieu dont on m’avait parlé. Mon teint avait perdu 
ses couleurs, mes membres s’étaient décharnés, ma bouche prenait avec 
dégofit quelques aliments; le sommeil ne venait qu’a grand peine; la nuit 
me paraissait une année, je gémissais enfin sans éprouver aucune douleur. 
Je ne pouvais me rendre compte des raisons qui me faisaient agir ainsi. 
J'ignorais |’amour, mais c’était lui. 


Telle dans le vieux chateau oi elle était venue retrouver René, 
Amélie “perdait le repos et la santé... . elle maigrissait, ses yeux 
se creusaient, sa démarche était languissante .... Le monde, la 
solitude, mon absence, ma présence, la nuit, le jour, tout l’alarmait 
. «+ Quand je l’interrogeais en la prenant dans mes bras, elle me 
répondait avec un sourire qu’elle était comme moi, qu’elle ne savait 
pas ce qu’elle avait.” 

Plus franche et méme cynique dans sa passion pour son pére, est 
Myrrha, la fille de Cinyras. En commun avec toutes les héroines 
d’Ovide, elle éléve au nom de la passion et de la nature une protes- 
tation violente contre les lois. Byblis s’était contentée de mettre 
en doute la validité des coutumes qui défendaient de telles alliances: 


Quid liceat nescimus adhuc, et cuncta licere 
Credimus, et sequimur magnorum exempla deorum. 


Myrrha se prévaut non plus de l’exemple des Dieux, mais de l’ex- 
emple des animaux dans sa profession de foi naturiste: 


Di, precor, et pietas sacrataque jura parentum, 

Hoc prohibete nefas scelerique resistite nostro, 

Si tamen hoc scelus est. Sed enim damnare negatur 

Hanc Venerem pietas: coeunt animalia nullo 

Cetera dilectu, nec habetur turpe juvence 

Ferre patrem tergo, fit equo sua filia coniunx, 

Quasque creavit init pecudes caper, ipsaque, cuius 

Semine concepta est, ex illo concipit ales. 

Felices, quibus ista licent. Humana malignas 

Cura dedit leges, et quod natura remittit, 

Invida jura negant. Gentes tamen esse feruntur, 

In quibus et nato genitrix et nata parenti 

Iungitur, ut pietas geminato crescat amore. 

Me miseram, quod non nasci mihi contigit illic. (Métamor pho- 
ses, X, 321-334.) 


Certes il n’y a rien dans cette violente explosion de passion qui 
rappelle méme de loin la plaintive sceur de René. Nous verrons 
cependant plus loin que René doit étre considéré comme une pro- 
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testation contre ces mémes théories qui reparurent a la fin du dix- 
huitiéme siécle et il n’était pas inutile de les indiquer dés maintenant. 
Pour |’instant nous nous contenterons de remarquer que toutes les 
héroines d’Ovide cherchent 4 justifier leurs fautes soit par des 
précédents mythologiques, soit par des analogies tirées de l’histoire 
naturelle. Le probléme moral pour elles se réduit 4 un simple 
taboo, et déja, comme les philosophes du dix-huitiéme siécle, elles 
mettent en doute la validité de ces défenses. Elles déplorent non 
leur faute elle-méme mais les souffrances et les conséquences que 
leur passion a entrainées. I] parait hors de doute cependant que 
Chateaubriand dont le gofit pour Ovide est connu—n’était-il pas 
comme lui un “élégiaque” et comme lui un exilé—a emprunté au 
moins quelques traits et quelques “couleurs” au poéte latin. Nous 
verrons plus loin ce qu’il lui a ajouté. 

Chez le Romain, certains scrupules religieux empéchaient |’au- 
teur de prendre 4 son compte les revendications de ses héroines, 
tout en les reproduisant avec un plaisir assez pervers. Quand au 
dix-huitiéme siécle on traita de nouveau le méme sujet, comme un 
théme du primitivisme antique et du primitivisme océanien, toute 
apparence de blame disparut.’ C’est sans aucun émoi, et avec un 
parti pris évident de battre en bréche les “préjugés” et les idées 
regues que Lantier dans les Voyages d’Anténor, 1798, raconte les 
amours de Philotas et de Chrysilla. Il importe ici encore de citer 
pour mieux comprendre comment, quelques années avant Chateau- 
briand, un philosophe présentait le sujet de René: 


Cependant cette fille si modeste, si ingénue, m’étonnoit par |’attache- 
ment peu modéré qu’elle avoit pour son frére: ils ne pouvaient se quitter, 
ils se donnoient les noms les plus tendres. J’avois surpris Philotas sollici- 
tant des baisers qu’elle refusoit avec trop de mollesse pour étre obéie. 
Je blamois beaucoup cette intimité et l’inadvertance du pére; j’étois 
méme décidé 4 lui en parler, lorsqu’une aprés-dinée il me dit: “Allons 
nous promener, j’ai le cceur inondé de joie; il a besoin de s’épancher dans 


3 Dans sa récente étude sur Chateaubriand (Paris. Garnier, 1927, p. 104, n. 2) 
M. Pierre Moreau a indiqué un rapprochement entre René et le théme de toute une 
lignée d’ceuvres du dix-huitiéme siécle. Il renvoie 4 ce propos a l’ouvrage de 
M. Servais Etienne (Le genre romanesque en France depuis Vapparition de la 
“Nouvelle Héloise,” jusqu’aux ap proches dela Révolution. Paris, A. Colin, 1922, p. 308, 
n. 3). On trouvera chez M. Etienne une liste de quelques romans “ayant pour 
théme l’inceste” et publiés de 1763 4 1774. Il est douteux que Chateaubriand les 
ait connus. I] n’en est pas de méme des ouvrages que nous allons étudier ici et qui 
sauf l’Homme sauvage de Mercier appartiennent a la période qui suit immediate- 
ment celle a laquelle M. Etienne s’est limité. 
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le sein d’un ami. De plus, le tableau de deux amants heureux vous 
intéressera et pourra égayer votre imagination. Dites-moi, comment 
trouvez-vous ma fille?-—Belle, aimable, et d’un caractére charmant.— 
Et son frére?—I] me paroit sage, laborieux, et sa figure est trés agréable.— 
Oui, c’est un excellent sujet; aussi je m’occupe de son bonheur, je vais le 
marier.—Vous faites prudemment de le séparer de sa sceur: la jeunesse. 
. .. .—Les séparer! au contraire, je songe a les unir d’un lien indissoluble; 
je les marie ensemble—Comment, frére et sceur?—Oui, depuis la 
naissance de Chrysilla, leur mariage est arrété. Ignorez-vous qu’une loi 
de Solon, que nous avons adoptée, permet au frére d’épouser la fille de son 
pére, et non celle de sa mére?—Je l’ignorois, et votre confidence, je 
Vavoue, me tire d’inquiétude. Je m’étois apercu de leur inclination 
réciproque, et mes préjugés y attachoient de l’immoralité.—Tous les 
préjugés tombent devant la loi, surtout lorsqu’au lieu de contrarier la 
nature, elle en favorise l’impulsion: la féte se célébrera dans peu de jours, 
et je me flatte que vous vous réjouirez de notre joie..... Cette noce 
champétre, ce tableau riant du bonheur remplirent mon Ame de douces 
émotions: elle s’épanouissait 4 la félicité de ces tendres époux. Qu’ils 
étoient heureux! ils ne respiroient que pour s’aimer, se le dire, pour 
partager leurs plaisirs, leurs peines. Chrysilla, quelquefois armée d’une 
serpette, émondoit les arbres sous la direction de Philotas, ou soulevant 
un arrosoir, désaltéroit les jeunes fleurs. Celui-ci, 4 son tour, quand 
l’intempérie de l’air suspendoit ses travaux, assis 4 cété de sa femme, lui 
lisoit les idylles de Théocrite ou quelque dialogue de Platon.‘ 


Avec Diderot, dont le Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville 
parut en 1795, le retour intégral a la nature était préché encore plus 
ouvertement. On se souvient que dans le sous-titre ]’auteur avait 
indiqué le but qu’il poursuivait: Dialogue sur l’inconvénient d’at- 
tacher des idées morales a certaines actions qui n’en comportent pas. 
Discutant de l’amour, aprés l’avoir dépouillé de tout élément de 
sentiment et de passion, il en arrive dans la derniére partie a faire 
proclamer par son Tahitien que les mots tels que “fornication, 
inceste, adultére”’ sont de véritables non-sens et l’aumdnier, poussé 
dans ses derniers retranchements, finit par reconnaitre que “‘peut- 
étre l’inceste ne blesse en rien la nature.’’ Aussi chez les Tahitiens 
si “le commerce entre mére et fils” n’est guére fréquent 4 cause de 
la différence d’Age, “les unions entre fréres et sceurs sont trés 
communes—et trés approuvées.”” La conclusion n’est pas moins 
nette. Dans cette société idéale qui existait 4 Tahiti avant l’arrivée 
des Européens: 


Rien n’y était mal par |’opinion et la loi, que ce qui était mal de sa 


* Voyages d’ Anténor, ch. xx. 
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nature. Les travaux, les récoltes s’y faisaient en commun. L’acceptation 
du mot propriété y était trés étroite; la passion de l’Amour réduite 4 un 
simple appétit physique, n’y produisait aucun de nos désordres. 


C’était bien 14 sinon la tendance dominante de l’école philo- 
sophique, au moins une tendance nettement marquée, et Chateau- 
briand lui-méme l’avait noté: “Voici de quoi se compose votre 
paradis disait la marquise de Rochefort 4 Duclos,” du pain, du vin, 
du fromage, et la premiére venue.”’> Méme chez les philosophes 
cependant, ce naturisme ne pouvait s’étaler partout avec ce cynisme 
sans élégance. I] y avait dans le roman et encore plus dans le 
drame certaines traditions littéraires qu’on ne pouvait s’empécher 
de respecter. Aussi dans les ceuvres qui nous restent 4 analyser 
trouverons-nous plus de résistance 4 cette prétendue voix de la 
nature et autre chose dans l’amour qu’un simple appétit physique. 
Trés curieuse 4 cet égard est la tragédie d’Abufar a laquelle Cha- 
teaubriand lui-méme renvoie le lecteur et que les critiques de 
Chateaubriand ont négligée. La scéne est dans |’Arabie heureuse 
sous les tentes d’Abufar. Farhan, fils d’Abufar, pris d’une mélan- 
colie invincible et cherchant 4 s’échapper 4 lui-méme a quitté la 
tribu et parcouru le monde pour trouver, comme René le dira quel- 
ques années aprés, un asile “conforme aux dispositions de son 
coeur.” 

Farhan 
Je dis que le destin, que le Ciel dans mon Ame 
Versa de nos climats et |’ardeur et la flamme; 
Qu’un besoin fatiguant, un désir furieux 
De sortir de moi-méme et de voir d’autres cieux, 
Un de ces mouvements qui commandent en maitre, 
Que l’instinct nous inspire ou la raison peut-étre, 
M’ont emporté partout; dans ces champs fécondés 
Par les trésors du Nil dont ils sont inondés, 
Sous ces affreux rochers battus par la tempéte, 
Oi ce fleuve s’enfonce et cache encore sa téte. 
J’ai couru les déserts et les palais des rois, 
Observé chaque peuple, et leur culte, et leurs lois, 
Leurs trésors, leurs soldats, leurs moeurs, leurs origines, 
Visité des tombeaux, des temples, des ruines; 
Quelquefois, sur l’Atlas, médité prés des cieux, 
L’éternité du tems, ]’immensité des lieux. 
C’est la que m’emparant de la nature entiére. .. . . $ 


5 Essai sur les Révolutions, ch. xxvii, citant Chamfort. 
* Abufar (1795), Acte II, sc. vii. 
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Comment ne pas reconnattre 1A une ébauche des voyages de 
René qui lui aussi, poussé par une inquiétude fiévreuse visite 
l’Egypte et le monde ancien, 4 une date ot Chateaubriand ne 
connaissait encore que |’Europe du Nord et l’Amérique, médite sur 
les débris des cités en poussiére, sur les mausolées des rois cachés 
sous les ronces et finit ses courses aventureuses par une ascension 
non de |’Atlas, mais de |’Etna “volcan qui braille au milieu d’une 
tle.”? C’est seulement au retour de ses voyages que ramené vers 
les tentes d’Abufar par une attraction irrésistible Farhan fait 
l’aveu de son coupable amour: 


.... Ah ma seeur, je la vois. 

Mes regards enchantés. .... C’est toi. Connais ma flamme, 
Mes ardeurs, mes tourments, les transports de mon Ame. 
Tu vois dans ces déserts l’image de mes feux, 

Muets, brdlants, sans borne, et terrible comme eux. 

De mon aspect errant j’ai fatigué |’ Asie, 

Et le Nil et l’Atlas, et la triple Arabie. 

J’aurais voulu, courant, m’élancant loin de toi, 

Sortir de cet amour qui fuyait avec moi. 

Vains efforts, j’emportais ton image et tes charmes. 

Jai retenu mes cris, j’ai dévoré mes larmes; 

Mais pourtant quelquefois, laissant couler mes pleurs; 
Les échos étonnés m’ont rendu mes douleurs. 

Enfin je suis venu, te cachant mon ouvrage 

Rapporter a tes pieds ma flamme et ton image. 

J’ai tout fait pour me vaincre: ici méme en ce jour, 

Jai craint de t’avertir de mon fatal amour (Acte IV, sc. vim). 


Pour pitoyable que soit le style de Ducis, cette tragédie en 
quatre actes n’en est pas moins, Chateaubriand |’a avoué impli- 
citement, sinon la source de René, au moins une des sources du 
roman poéme oi il a chanté les réves inquiets de son adolescence. 
Il nous reste maintenant a étudier une autre filiation encore plus 
précise. 

C’est une ceuvre bien médiocre et méme franchement détestable 
que l’Homme sauvage de Sébastien Mercier. Quand l’ouvrage parut 
en 1767, Grimm lui consacra un “éreintement”’ de quelques lignes, 
ajoutant en conclusion et comme pour I’enterrer définitivement:“ 
on n’en parlera plus dans huit jours.” Si l’on doit encore en parler, 
c’est qu’a plus d’un égard l’Homme sauvage doit étre considéré 
comme un des ancétres authentiques de René. On ne l’a guére 


1 Correspondance littéraire, VII, 299. 
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étudié jusqu’ici.? Personne en tout cas, moi-méme pas plus que 
les autres, ne semble avoir prété attention aux ressemblances 
frappantes que cette mauvaise utopie présente avec l’ouvrage de 
Chateaubriand. Dépouillée de ses détails incongrus et de ses disser- 
tations philosophico-sentimentales, l’histoire racontée par Mercier 
est la suivante. 

Au cours d’un voyage en Amérique, Lord Baltimore rencontra 
un ancien sauvage devenu chrétien, le sieur Williams qui, 4 sa 
requéte, écrivit pour lui ses aventures et sa vie infortunée. 


Le sieur Williams rend graces aujourd’hui de tout son cceur 4 la 
Providence qui a daigné le retirer de ce labyrinthe d’erreurs, o1 il étoit 
plongé. Ne le condamnons point avec notre précipitation ordinaire celui 
qui marchoit dans les ténébres. Eh, connaissons-nous jusqu’ol peut 
descendre la foiblesse de l’homme lorsqu’il est livré 4 lui-méme? O homme! 
dans ce tableau contemple toute ta misére; vois les réves de ton fragile 
entendement; connois ta dépendance; oui, tu as besoin du secours d’un 
bras divin qui t’arrache aux bords du précipice oi ton aveuglement te 
conduit. Songe que ta grandeur est de connoitre ta foiblesse; avoue 
ton impuissance, et entrevois avec les plus sages que la Nature seule est 
une mauvaise législatrice (p. 17). 


Dans bien des romans exotiques, on voit ainsi un sage vieillard, 
le plus souvent un bon sauvage, tirer la morale de l’histoire, et un 
discours de ce genre est un obligato 4 toutes les aventures du désert. 
Mais ici l’accent est différent. Il ne s’agit plus de condamner la 
civilisation et de vanter la bonté et l’innocence des Indiens, mais 
au contraire de montrer la nécessité de corriger la nature par la 
religion. C’est déja le discours du Pére Aubry et plus encore le 
discours du Pére Souél, ot Sainte-Beuve, 4 tort selon nous, voyait 
une “‘moralité plaquée.”’ 

Aprés ce sermon-préface, arrivons 4 l’histoire elle-méme. Zidzem 
et Zaka, Chébutois échappés par miracle au massacre de leur tribu 
par les Espagnols, ont été élevés dans la solitude par leur pére 
Azeb, philosophe sauvage qui semble pénétré des théories*de 
VEmile. Ils grandissent livrés 4 eux-mémes, sans enseignement 
moral ou religieux, et quand |l’adolescence vient ils cédent avec 
transports 4 la voix de la nature qui les attire l’un vers |’autre. 
Un enfant leur naft bienté6t et leurs jours auraient coulé dans le 
bonheur et l’ignorance si le tentateur sous la forme d’Alonzo, un 
Espagnol recueilli par pitié, n’avait pénétré dans ce paradis ter- 


8 Voir cependant L. Béclard: Sébastien Mercier, sa vie, son euvre, son temps, 
Paris, 1903, et G. Chinard, L’Amérique et le réve exotique, Paris, 1913, p. 413. 
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restre. Azeb étant mort, Alonzo détermine les deux enfants de la 
nature a le suivre dans la civilisation. Devenu amoureux de Zaka, 
il jette une nuit dans le fleuve l’infortuné Zidzem qui échappe par 
miracle aux coups d’aviron que lui asséne l’odieux Espagnol. Aprés 
des épreuves inouies et atroces, Zidzem arrive dans une ville, non 
sans s’étre marié et s’étre converti en route, et apprend par hasard 
que Zaka qu’il croyait morte a trouvé refuge dans un couvent des 
environs. Son amour pour sa sceur renait plus fort que jamais 4 
cette nouvelle; il abandonne tout pour se précipiter vers le couvent. 
Mais Zaka, devenue chrétienne et baptisée sous le nom de Mariam- 
ne, le repousse avec horreur et lui envoie dans une lettre un dernier 
adieu qui a fourni quelques traits 4 la lettre d’Amélie 4 René. 


Letire de Mariamne @ Zidzem 

Pourquoi, 4 Zidzem! ta présence profane-t-elle cette sainte solitude, 
que la religion et le repentir habitent. Mon devoir, mes sermens, tout 
m’oblige 4 t’oublier. Pourquoi tes gémissemens viennent-ils redoubler 
Vhorreur qui me consume, et r’ouvrir une blessure que le tems et les 
remords doivent fermer? Eh! n’ai-je point assez du fardeau de mon crime 
et des menaces du ciel. Zidzem! ce que tu nommois un amour innocent 
est un amour horrible et détesté, que la Nature réprouve et que la bouche 
de tous les hommes condamne. La rougeur couvre mon front; la honte est 
mon éternel partage. O malheureux frére! les liens du sang sont trop 
étroits pour former d’autres noeuds, et l’amitié sainte et pure exclut 
l’amour criminel. I] est un Juge supréme, et sa loi me défend de nourrir 
une flamme coupable. Sa justice est inexorable et terrible; je tremble 
pour toi, frére infortuné: ouvre les yeux, le monde entier t’accuse; dans 
les ténébres de notre ignorance rien ne nous distinguoit de la brute. 
Je prends la plume pour toucher ton cceur, puisse-t-il m’imiter daus son 
repentir; peut-étre en te peignant mes larmes, je te laisse voir malgré moi 
une partie du trop cher penchant que je veux dompter. Je frémis de 
l’énormité de mon crime, et ton image cruellement me poursuit. O! évite- 
moi de tomber dans les gouffres enflammés od |’Eternel punit 
pendant l’éternité. Sois généreux, compatissant, aie pitié de mes maux, 
de mes combats, ils sont affreux; tranquillise cette Ame que tu déchires: 
est-ce 4 toi d’y régner lorsque Dieu la demande sans réserve! Si je te suis 
chére, ne me vois plus..... Mot cruel! mais, hélas! il faut que tu 
m’oublies, et que tu me permettes le bonheur de t’oublier. Je suis dans 
un asyle sacré ov nous levons des mains pures vers le ciel; ne trouble point 
ce culte qu’une foible créature doit 4 son Créateur. Ce peu de jours que 
j'ai 4 vivre, et que le chagrin et la douleur minent 4a pas lents, vont 
s’écouler dans les austérités et les larmes de la pénitence; et pendant ce 
tems, mes priéres monteront au tréne de |’Eternel pour obtenir ta grace 
et la mienne. Adieu, mon frére, c’est le seul nom qu’il me soit permis de 
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te donner. Je suis en présence de la justice Divine, je vais lui offrir nuit 
et jour mes pleurs; mes pleurs la désarmeront en ta faveur, et elle laissera 
tomber sa vengeance sur moi seule, comme la plus criminelle dans |’excés 
de son amour (p. 285). 


Comme René, Zidzem blasphéme et maudit les lois humaines et 
divines qui le séparent de celle qu’il aime. II essaie vainement de 
fléchir Zaka, ou plut6t Mariamne dont il admire l’héroisme et la 
vertu, tout en se sentant “trop faible pour l’imiter.” “Elle prit 
peu de tems aprés le voile, pour me ravir le reste de mon espérance. 
Elle prononga ses voeux avec une fermeté douce, et un courage 
sans faste et sans efforts. J’étois présent.”....Aprés avoir 
promené son désespoir autour du monastére qui enferme Zaka et la 
dérobe au monde qui lui était devenu odieux, Zidzem rencontre 
non point le Pére Souél, mais un Anglais philosophe, M. Dorling- 
ton, qui lui révéle les beautés et la grandeur de cette religion qui 
exige de tels sacrifices. Plus heureux que René cependant, il finit 
par trouver sinon le bonheur au moins |’apaisement: 


Je trouvai un vaisseau qui faisoit voile pour |’Angleterre, jen profitai; 
pendant le trajet, j’eus lieu de pardonner aux hommes, j’en connus un 
qui fait l’honneur de l’humanité, c’est le vertueux Monsieur Dorlington, 
le plus honnéte homme de la terre, et dont l’Ame douce, tendre, bien- 
faisante, éclairée, a fait mon bonheur: il devint mon meilleur ami. II 
reconnut en moi cette simplicité précieuse de la Nature, que tant de revers 
n’avoient pu encore altérer; je lui plis beaucoup, il m’apprit 4 connoitre 
cette religion sainte que |’intérét de mon amour m’avoit fait adopter. 
Sa morale pure et sublime gagna mon cceur, ses préceptes me parurent 
un soutien assuré pour la foiblesse humaine, et ses promesses également 
consolantes et élevées. Je |’aimai, cette religion auguste, parce qu’il n’en 
est point qui rabaisse davantage l’homme orgueilleux, et qui mette plus 
d’égalité parmi les adorateurs du méme Dieu. Elle nous montre 4a la 
fois toute notre dignité et notre foiblesse; elle nous donne des lumiéres 
lorsque notre raison ambitieuse nous abandonne.... . Je commergai 
pendant cinq ans, et la fortune me favorisa. L’amour de la patrie et de 
la retraite, le peu de gofit que j’avois pour la facon de vivre des Européens 
me ramenérent en Amérique: j’ai choisi . . .. pour mon habitation. Ici, 
je vis avec des livres et ma pensée, préférant la bonhommie de Caboul, 
dont l’Ame grossiére est droite, franche, sensible et vertueuse, aux en- 
tretiens ingénieux et flatteurs des autres hommes. Aussi détaché du 
monde que désabusé, je tache de rentrer dans |’état de la bonne Nature, 
en conformant mes gotts a ses volontés, et en ne me permettant que des 
désirs simples et aisés 4 satisfaire. J’ai trop désiré, je ne désire plus rien. 
Cette flamme active et dévorante a épuisé mon cceur; il est devenu 
inaccessible aux traits de l’amour, il a été trop profondément blessé pour 
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l’étre une seconde fois. Il a perdu son ressort; il n’est plus depuis qu’il 
est privé de Zaka. Le repos, l’indépendance, une légére méditation au 
pied d’un arbre, un soupir qui s’échappe vers le Cloitre de St. Salvator, 
voila ce qui compose mon bonheur (p. 307). 

Cette fois la situation est bien la méme: dans ]’un et |’autre cas, 
deux étres qui s’aiment d’un amour coupable sont séparés par la 
religion; dans l’un et l’autre cas, les héroines se réfugient dans un 
couvent et prient pour le bonheur de celui 4 qui elles ont renoncé; 
dans |’un et l’autre cas, la foi triomphe des élans illicites du cceur et 
le couvent de San Salvator n’est autre que le cloitre ot se réfugie 
Amélie. 

Si Chateaubriand lui-méme n’a pas mentionné son prédécesseur, 
la ressemblance n’aurait pas échappé 4 Mercier qui selon les Mer- 
cieriana se serait flatté de voir dans son petit roman le prototype 
d’ Atala (Biographie générale et Béclard, p. 44). Au lieu d’Atala, 
lisons René et la protestation de l’auteur de /’Homme sauvage 
serait encore plus légitime. De méme qu’au total Chateaubriand 
avait pris l’affabulation d’Afala dans Odérahi,® sans rendre hom- 
mage 4 son humble prédécesseur Palisot de Beauvois, il est certain 
qu’a bon droit, Homme Sauvage peut étre considéré comme “le 
frére ainé de René.’”?’ Mais comme dans A(Zala, la transformation 
était si profonde et si essentielle que la dette était vraiment mince. 
Chateaubriand pouvait étre conscient de ses emprunts, mais il 
était bien plus conscient encore de son originalité quand il a dé- 
claré: 

Qu’on prenne un tableau impie, qu’on le place auprés d’un tableau 
religieux composé sur le méme sujet, et tiré du Génie du Christianisme, 
on ose avancer que ce dernier tableau, tout imparfait qu’il puisse étre, 
affoiblira le dangereux effet du premier; tant a de force la simple vérité 
rapprochée du plus brillant mensonge.’ 

Telle est en effet la différence essentielle qui sépare Chateau- 
briand de ses prédécesseurs et cette différence ne se peut comprendre 
que si on a recours 4 la lumiére fournie par le Génie pour |’étudier. 
Ici encore c’est 4 Chateaubriand lui-méme que nous demanderons 
de nous guider. 

Dans le Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, Diderot venait 
d’avancer sa fameuse théorie de la guerre civile entre l’homme 
naturel et l’homme artificiel: 


® Voir Chinard, L’Exotisme américain dans V euvre de Chateaubriand et Revue 
Bleue, 21 décembre 1912 et Paul Hazard, “L’auteur d’Odérahi,” Revue de littérature 
comparée, juillet 1923. 

10 Défense du Génie, p. v, p. 159. 
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Voulez-vous savoir l’histoire abrégée de presque toute notre misére? 
La voici. Il existoit un homme naturel: on a introduit au dedans de cet 
homme un homme artificiel, et il s’est élevé dans la caverne une guerre 
civile qui dure toute la vie. Tantét l’homme naturel est le plus fort; 
tantét il est terrassé par l’homme moral et artificiel; et dans ]’un et |’autre 
cas, le triste monstre est tiraillé, tenaillé, tourmenté, étendu sur la roue, 
sans cesse gémissant, sans cesse malheureux; soit qu’un faux enthousiasme 
de gloire le transporte et l’enivre, ou qu’une fausse ignominie le courbe 
et l’abatte. 

La philosophie naturiste du dix-huitiéme siécle s’était acharnée a 
tuer cet homme artificiel et avait taché de supprimer ce dualisme 
sans arriver 4 autre chose qu’a rendre les passions sans objets et 
sans frein. C’est précisément |’état méme que Chateaubriand a 
analysé dans son chapitre sur le Vague des passions et qu’il a repris 
dans les Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 

Ne pfouvant jouir de ce qui n’existait pas, j’étais comme ces hommes 
mutilés qui révent des béatitudes pour eux insaisissables, et qui se créent 
un songe dont les plaisirs égalent les tortures de l’enfer .... un secret 
instinct m’avertissait qu’en avancant dans le monde, je ne trouverois rien 
de ce que je cherchais. 

Ce n’est que plus tard qu’il reconnut les causes de sa détresse et 
qu’il s’apergut que comme beaucoup de ses contemporains il était 
un grand blessé de la bataille philosophique, et c’est la confession 
douloureuse de cette mutilation que nous avons dans René. Arriva- 
t-il jamais 4 recouvrer la foi perdue? C’est fort douteux, et en tout 
cas ce n’était plus la foi de son enfance, vivante et capable de 
grands élans. Il y substitua un christianisme 4 lui, un christian- 
isme esthétique qu’on lui a fort reproché; mais il n’en sentit pas 
moins qu’a la base méme de la morale “‘qui avait changé parmi les 
hommes, du moins parmi les hommes chrétiens, depuis la prédica- 
tion de l’Evangile” se trouvait ce dualisme irréductible que les 
“philosophes” s’étaient efforcés d’abolir. 

Le christianisme seul a établi ces terribles combats de la chair et de 
l’esprit, si favorables aux grands effets dramatiques. Voyez dans Héloise, 
la plus fougueuse des passions luttant contre une religion menagante. 
Héloise aime, Héloise briile, mais 1a s’élévent des murs glacés; 1a, tout 
s’éteint sous des marbres insensibles; 14 des chatiments ou des récompenses 
éternelles attendent sa chute ou son triomphe..... Au reste, on sent 
que ces cloitres, que ces voiites, que ces moeurs austéres, en contraste 
avec l’amour malheureux, en doivent augmenter encore la force et la 
mélancolie." 


1 Lettre d M. de Fontanes sur la deuxiéme édition del’ ourrage de Madame de Staéd. 
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C’est qu’en effet Amélie séparée de René est encore bien plus 
Héloise séparée d’Abélard que Mariamne écrivant du couvent de 
San Salvator 4 Zidzem. Quand il composa la fameuse lettre d’Amé- 
lie 4 René, Chateaubriand, comme il I’a fait tant de fois ailleurs, 
a repris et refait un passage de son ceuvre antérieure. I] avait lu 
la piétre piéce de Colardeau sur Abélard et Héloise et lui avait 
opposé l’original de Pope qu’il avait lui-méme traduit mot 4 mot. 
On y trouvera le canevas méme de la partie de la lettre ot Amélie, 
enfin résignée, décrit 4 son frére les joies pures de la vie monacale: 


Heureuse la vierge sans taches qui oublie le monde, et que le monde 
oublie. L’éternelle joie de son Ame est de sentir que toutes ses priéres sont 
exaucées, tous ses voeux résignés. Le travail et le repos partagent égale- 
ment ses jours; son sommeil facile céde sans efforts aux pleurs et aux 
veilles. Ses désirs sont réglés, ses godits toujours les mémes; elle s’enchante 
par ses larmes, et ses soupirs sont pour le Ciel. La grace répand autour 
d’elle ses rayons les plus sereins; des anges lui souffient tout bas les plus 
beaux songes. Pour elle, l’époux prépare |’anneau nuptial; pour elle, de 
blanches vestales entonnent l’hyménée: c’est pour elle que fleurit la rose 
d’Eden, qui ne se fane jamais, et que les séraphins répandent les parfums 
de leurs ailes. Elle meurt enfin au son des harpes célestes, et s’évanouit 
dans les visions d’un jour éternel.'” 


Ainsi remis dans son cadre dont Chateaubriand lui-méme nous 
a fourni presque tous les éléments, la véritable signification de 
René apparait nettement. Exactement documenté sur toutes les 
ceuvres antérieures ot des sujets analogues avaient été traités, 
Chateaubriand a bien voulu, comme il 1’a déclaré dans sa préface, 
“combattre des poémes et des romans impies avec des poémes et 
des romans pieux.” La pure figure de Lucile s’estompe et n’occupe 
plus qu’une place minime dans le roman tandis que s’accuse la re- 
semblance entre Amélie et les héroines de maintes fictions et de 
maints poémes. Sans doute René reste par beaucoup de points un 
roman autobiographique, mais c’est aussi la reprise sur un mode 
chrétien d’un théme bien souvent exploité auparavant par les 
poétes et les dramaturges. C’est enfin contre les philosophes du monde 
paien et de leurs disciples du dix-huitiéme siécle, |’affirmation “de 
notre double nature, des contradictions de notre étre, du haut et 
bas de notre cceur, et de ces terribles combats de la chair et de 
l’esprit si favorables aux grands effets dramatiques.” 

GILBERT CHINARD 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
8 Génie, I, liv. III, c. V. 
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BRITISH REPUBLICATION OF AMERICAN 
WRITINGS, 1783-1833 


HE student of Anglo-American literary relations in the later 

eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is continually im- 
pressed by the number and kind of American books printed or 
reprinted in Great Britain. A full knowledge of the facts of such 
publication would almost certainly throw light on the whole matter 
of the reception of American writings in England. From what 
market did the publisher receive, or hope to receive, his return? 
What sorts of English readers bought the different classes of 
works? Or were the reprints sometimes sent back to compete 
with the American issues? Do periods in which there were many 
such reprints indicate waves of interest in things American, or 
merely that more American works offered themselves for re- 
publication at certain times? 

A few instances of early republication are well known. Irving’s 
biographers all record the fact that Salmagundi was reprinted in 
London in 1811. Salmagundi was a series of light, rather juvenile 
Addisonian essays brought out in New York by Washington Irving 
and two collaborators in 1807. It is full of local and temporary 
allusions, more or less veiled, to the society belles of the city, to 
minor public characters, to current theatrical events—mixed, 
naturally, with amateurish discussions of literary and other 
matters of more general interest. Why, when these local ephemera 
were four years old, and must have begun to need explanation 
to many residents of New York, should they be reprinted in 
London? A later republication of the same work in 1823 is readily 
understandable. Then, Washington Irving was a literary lion, and 
even his juvenile attempts were read out of curiosity; but until 
the appearance of the Sketch Book in 1819 he was virtually un- 
known in England, and the 1811 edition of Salmagundi bore no 
author’s name. In the instance just cited an American work was 
republished with notes and comments on its American origin. 
A somewhat different phenomenon is found in the publication of 
James Fenimore Cooper’s first novel, Precaution, which was 
issued in London in 1821 with no hint of its trans-Atlantic origin, 
and reviewed by several magazines with no reference to alien 
authorship. There is a tradition that the publisher, Colburn, in 
bringing it out, believed it to be the work of an English lady of 
rank, Since it must have been put in type from a copy with an 
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American imprint it is hard to see how he could have been so 
deceived—even if Cooper’s portrayal of English society life were 
accurate enough to pass unsuspected. A rumor of anonymous 
noble authorship might well help the sale of a novel, and perhaps 
the publisher was not unwilling to let such a report go uncorrected. 
At all events a mediocre novel by an American writer then un- 
known was reprinted as a commercial venture. 

The cases of Salmagundi and Precaution are well known because 
the authors of both afterward became famous. In many other 
instances time did not so well justify the estimate of the publisher. 
So many of these came to light in the course of another study that 
it seemed worth while to make a superficial investigation. Un- 
fortunately data are hard to secure. The book-trade lists for 
this period are incomplete, and judged by the standards of modern 
bibliography are. woefully inaccurate. Most of the publishing 
houses in business at this time have long since gone out of existence, 
and the few that nominally survive have so changed that records 
and traditions of old transactions are lost, or at least are not 
accessible to the student. Even the books themselves are difficult 
to find. The British Museum collection is, in general, weaker for 
these fifty years than for any other period in the history of English 
literature; and the early American books which it possesses are 
more likely to be in the American than in the English editions— 
a fact which may have some significance. 

The most important contemporary catalogues of this time are 
those compiled by William Bent from 1779 to 1823. Bent also 
founded the Monthly Literary Advertiser, which is of considerable 
value to the bibliographer. The most useful modern compilation 
covering the period is the English Catalogue, 1801-1836. These 
and such other bibliographical guides as were available have been 
examined for the period from 1783 to 1833. The results are neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory. The entries in the London catalogues of 
Bent are of the briefest sort, ordinarily one line each. Except in 
one issue, that of 1803, the publisher is not named. Author’s 
names are given in the possessive, if at all. Long titles are so 
abbreviated that it is difficult to identify even a known work; 
and there is nothing to indicate whether the authorship was 
English or foreign, unless the reader chances to recognize the 
title. It is certain that some, perhaps many, American works were 
overlooked for this reason. Moreover, the incompleteness of, the 
lists is shown by the absence of many works now found in the 
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British Museum, or reviewed in contemporary periodicals. It is 
not clear whether these omissions are due to oversight, or to a 
policy of ignoring the output of piratical publishers." 

The British Museum contains but a small proportion of the 
reprints known to have been issued. Often, as has been said, it 
has the American but not the English edition. It is difficult to 
say whether this is because of the method of collection and pur- 
chase employed in building up the library, or because the English 
reprint was in cheaper and less respectable form. An examination 
of a considerable number of volumes throws little light on this 
matter, though in general the English reprints seem worthy ex- 
amples of book-making, and compare well with the output of the 
better American printers. Some, indeed, bear the imprint of 
English houses of the highest standing. 

British interest in certain kinds of American writings was 
natural. American histories, and as time went on the biographies 
of Americans prominent in the founding of the nation were read 
eagerly, as similar German utterances have been read in allied 
countries since the World War. State papers, especially such as 
had a bearing on international relations, were widely read in 
England; and as newspapers then carried less of such matter 
in extenso, Congressional reports, Presidents’ messages, etc., were 
often issued and sold in pamphlet form. Economic documents 
and treatises were also interesting to a commercial nation. Reports 
of scientific research in the new country were of universal interest 
and were sure to be thoroughly examined in England, and if of 
value were republished there. Religious controversy and theo- 
logical discussion have no national lines; and it should be remem- 
bered that some of the dissenting sects were more flourishing in 
America than in England, and found their most learned, scholarly, 
and astute supporters in the New World. Channing as an exponent 
of Unitarianism was well known in England, and his more im- 
portant writings and many of his published sermons were promptly 
reprinted there. Channing’s vogue outside his own sect was 
probably enhanced by the fact that in his once famous discourses 
on Napoleon he took the British rather than the French view. 


1 “The books inserted are the authentic editions, printed for the original pro- 
prietors or their assigns, no others being intended to be noticed, except some few, 
the genuine edition of which has been long out of print”—from Bent’s A General 
Catalogue of Books in all languages, arts and sciences, printed in Great Britain and 
published in London, from the year MDCC to MDCCLXXXVI. London, 1786. 
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A little earlier the theological writings of President Timothy 
Dwight were many times reprinted, and apparently met a need 
not exactly supplied by any English supporters of the same faith. 
It is harder to understand why the American Book of Common 
Prayer should be published in England in 1789 and again in 1833. 
Both editions are exact reprints of the Philadelphia issue, the 
former even retaining the American copyright certificate. Neither 
has any English note or comment. While English churchmen 
would be interested in the changes ma Je by the American revisers 
it is hardly to be supposed that many of them would purchase the 
whole Prayerbook. Possibly the edition may have been exported 
to America; but the British Museum copies show no distinction 
of form that would help them in competition with the native 
product. 

There were, clearly, several classes of books the reprinting of 
which is easily explained. It is especially works of pure literature 
concerning which questions arise. From the data collected, the 
republication of writings of this class seems to have fallen in 
periods. Shortly after the Revolution there was an interest in 
the attempts to create an American literature, and this led to 
the prompt reprinting of several American works. Thus, Hum- 
phrey’s Poem Addressed to the Armies of the United States appeared 
in New Haven in 1784, in London in 1785.2, Barlow’s Vision of 
Columbus was reprinted in 1787,the same year that it appeared in 
America. There was a London edition of Dwight’s Conquest of 
Canaan in 1788, and one of the Triumph of Infidelity in 1791(?). 
The same year saw the publication in London of Barlow’s Con- 
spiracy of Kings, this being the first edition, not a reprint.® 

For about a decade after 1792 there were few reprints, possibly 
because few American books of that time seemed of value, but 
more probably because of a natural reaction against excessive 
interest in American affairs. Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry, 
Hopkinson’s Essays (some of which were plagiarized in England), 


2 No great pains has been taken in the verification of the dates given in the next 
few paragraphs. Authorities are sometimes at variance, especially in case of works 
published not long before or after January 1. Imprint dates and dates of publication 
are not always the same; and a book did not always appear on the exact date that 
had been announced. There may be a few variations of a year; it is unlikely that 
there are any greater than this. 

5 Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia also appeared in London in 1787, a year in ad- 
vance of its publication in America 
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Dwight’s Greenfield Hill, Barlow’s Hasty Pudding, Brown’s 
Wieland and Ormond, and some other works that appeared during 
the years in question surely had as much merit as many that were 
chosen for republication in other years. With the opening of the 
century, however, came a return of interest. Tyler’s Algerine 
Captive was issued in London in 1802, as were Brown’s Arthur 
Mervyn and Edgar Huntley. The next year, 1804, saw the appear- 
ance of Adams’ Letters from Silesia, Linn’s Powers of Genius, 
Brown’s Jane Talbot, and Mason’s Oration on Hamilton, and the 
first volume of Marshall’s Life of Washington. The first edition 
of Fessenden’s Poems was published in London in this year. 
Though this was not a reprint the author appealed as an American 
to British readers. His Poetical Petition (Terrible Tractoration) 
had been published anonymously in 1803, and seems not to have 
been recognized as the work of an American. Brown’s Philip Stan- 
ley (Clara Howard) was issued in London in 1807, Wieland and 
Ormond in 1810.5 Barlow’s Columbiad, published in 1807, was not 
reprinted until 1809. Salmagundi, already mentioned, came out 
in 1811. The London republication in 1811 of Thomas’ History 
of Printing in America is significant, though the work is not itself 
one of pure literature. Paulding’s Diverting History of John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan, and Dunlap’s Memoir of Cooke, both of 
which were published in New York in 1813, were promptly re- 
printed in England, and Paulding’s Lay of the Scottish Fiddle was 
brought out in 1814, though during these years the United States 
and England were at war. All three of these works had a natural 
interest for English readers, though for different reasons. 

The close of the War of 1812 seems to have been followed by 
a lull in the republication of American books. The great revival 
of interest in American writings came with the appearance of the 
Sketch Book in 1819, followed by that of the Spy in 1821. Cooper’s 
earlier novel, Precaution, already referred to, seems to have made 
no great stir, and was not known by most of its readers to be the 


* Alibone gives 1803 for Arthur Mervyn, and 1804 for Edgar Huntley; but Alibone 
is clearly wrong in some of his dates for Brown. On the other hand, I am not wholly 
sure of some of mine. In most cases I have followed the British Catalogue. Few of 
these reprints are in the British Museum or the Library of Congress; and in at least 
one case the imprint date of the British Museum copy is a year later than the 
British Catalogue date. There may have been an earlier and a later impression, but 
when books were printed from type this was not common. 

5 Alibone says 1806 and 1811, respectively. The British Museum copy of 
Wieland has the imprint date 1811. 
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work of an American. All Irving’s later writings appeared simul- 
taneously in England and America, and enterprising publishers 
reprinted the Knickerbocker History, Salmagundi (1823), and even 
the still more juvenile Jonathan Oldstyle Papers (1824). Cooper’s 
novels were also reissued in England at the earliest possible 
moment. There was a renewal of interest in Brown, with new 
editions of some of his writings, and a reprint of Dunlap’s Memoir. 
Interest in American writers of fiction swept Miss Sedgwick into 
favor, and there were London editions of her New England Tale 
in 1822, Redwood in 1824, The Traveller in 1825, Hope Leslie in 
1827, Clarence in 1830. Paulding’s Koningsmarke was reprinted 
in 1823, The Dutchman’s Fireside in 1830. John Neal gained much 
advertising from his visit to England in 1823-27, and his articles 
on American Literature in Blackwood’s. His Seventy-Six appeared 
in London in 1823, Brother Jonathan in 1825, Authorship in 1830. 
Sarah J. Hale’s Sidney Romelee was published there in 1827. 

By 1830 the custom of reprinting American books was well 
established, and the choice of works was on the whole more easily 
understandable. Among many reprinted in the years 1832 and 
1833 were Kennedy’s Swallow Barn, Longfellow’s Outre Mer, 
Bryant’s Poems, Paulding’s Banks of the Ohio, or Westward Ho, 
The Tales of the Glauber Spa, Willis’s Pencilling’s by the Way, 
Marie Gowen Brooks’ Zophiel. America was also furnishing a 
large number of moral and popular educational writings, of the 
sorts associated with the names of Peter Parley, Jacob Abbott, 
Sarah J. Hale, and Lydia Maria Child. One or two of the American 
annuals, such as the Token, were also issued in London. 

A glance at dates shows three periods during which republication 
of American works was notable—one shortly after the Revolution, 
one, longer but less marked, from about 1802 through the War of 
1812, and another after 1820. The first was a natural result of 
the War and the beginnings of business and political relations 
with a new nation. The last is readily enough explained by the 
popularity of Irving and Cooper and some of their contemporaries 
who though now nearly forgotten were not in all respects far 
inferior. If little was reprinted in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century it may have been because English readers, having satisfied 
their first curiosity regarding American poets and essayists, found 
the writings of those years wanting in interest. It was not until 
Brown’s novels appeared that anything especially struck the 
popular fancy. Even the first republication of these novels by a 
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house of no great reputation created little stir. The greatest 
vogue of Brown in England came later, when he was taken up by 
Colburn. The briefer lull in reprints after the War of 1812 is 
harder to explain, and may have little significance. British reviews 
of these years give a fair amount of attention to such American 
works as reached them. Indeed, this was the time of some of the 
most acrimonious discussion on the question whether America 
had or could have a literature. 

There is little to aid in answering the important question regard- 
ing the kind of public to which these reprints appealed. The fact, 
already cited, that many of them are not found in the British 
Museum and other dignified English libraries may or may not 
mean much. It is noticeable that many of them, particularly 
those of the later eighteenth century, are common in American 
collections, and are frequently listed in American dealers’ cata- 
logues; but it is difficult to say how many of these found original 
sale here, and how many are recent importations. An examination 
of bindings, book-plates, etc., in a number of such volumes leads 
to the conclusion that many, perhaps most of them are of the 
latter class. Interest in Americana of this period came a trifle 
later in England than at home. While now English dealers often 
have an exaggerated idea of the value of American items, there 
was a time when desired volumes could sometimes be picked 
from the six-penny and shilling shelves; and during that time 
private and commercial collectors made the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

In a few cases special explanations for republications may be 
found. It is probable that Linn’s theological controversy with 
Priestley, in which he took the orthodox side, made his name so 
well known that a publisher considered it good advertising for 
his poem, The Powers of Genius. The edition of Salmagundi, 
mentioned earlier in this paper, was due to the enthusiasm of 
John Lambert, who was in America when the essays first ap- 
peared.® So far as is known it attracted little attention, though 


* Lambert says that he included some of the papers, as a specimen of American 
literature, in his Travels, which had a small circulation because most of the edition 
was destroyed by fire. “The few essays from the Salmagundi, given in that work, 
having been greatly admired, I have been induced to publish the whole, together 
with an Introductory Essay and explanatory notes; these last will, I trust serve 
to elucidate such passages as are of a local nature, and, I hope, render my readers 
better acquainted with American manners than they have hitherto been. Should 
I have the good fortune to be instrumental to the removal of one single prejudice 
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the Monthly Review made it the subject of a fairly long and not 
unfavorable article. There seems to be no way of knowing whether 
it met with a satisfactory sale. 

It is probable that special and personal reasons now unknown 
account for the reprinting of a few of the other American works 
that appeared during this period. Many of them were doubtless 
taken up by small publishers looking about for something they 
could print without payment to the author. The lack of editing, 
almost of examination, is shown when dedications, copyright 
notices, and other material of no possible interest in England are 
included—as if the American volume had been handed to the 
printer for copy without a glance. That these reprints were not 
wild sporadic ventures is shown, however, by the number of them, 
often by the number brought out by a single publisher. It is a 
fair inference that as a whole they must have paid. As much 
exportation is unlikely they may be taken as an indication of 
the existence of a fairly wide interest in American writings on 
the part of the bookbuying public of Great Britain. 

WILtiaM B. Cairns 

University of Wisconsin 





against the Americans, or, in any way, tend to conciliate the minds of my country- 
men in favor of a people whose character has been grossly misrepresented, I shall 
feel myself amply repaid for my trouble.” This edition was printed for J. M. 
Richardson, 23 Cornhill. For some reason it is not listed in the English Catalogue 
from 1801 to 1836. 
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JEUNES GENS AS PLURAL OF JEUNE HOMME 


O FOREIGNER learning French fails to remark the use of 

jeunes gens as the plural of jeune homme. The French, for 
whom this plural is a part of their linguistic inheritance, usually 
accept it unquestioningly, but in the Mélanges Antoine Thomas! 
Professor Oscar Bloch of the Lycée Buffon at Paris notes the 
abnormality of the expression and seeks to explain its origin. The 
cause of the disappearance of a plural jeunes hommes is, he thinks, 
to be found in a hesitation to employ, in a combination of the two 
words where the separate value of each is still in evidence, the 
linked s. In other combinations where such a linking to hommes 
occurs, such as les bonshommes, les gentilshommes, we have, says 
Mr. Bloch, true compound words in which the separate value of 
the elements has been lost. 

This suggestion might seem to find a certain support in the rarity 
of les vieux hommes, replaced by /es vieillards, but it can not fail 
to awaken hesitation when we recall les grands hommes, where 
linking accords itself perfectly to a separate value of the two 
words. Our hesitation is strengthened into conviction when we 
marshal the combinations of jeunes and plural substantives 
other than hommes, for we find abundant parallels wherein linking 
in no wise runs counter to the speech feeling: Jes jeunes amis, les 
jeunes étrangers, les jeunes instituteurs, les jeunes hételiers, les 
jeunes orateurs, les jeunes ouvriers, etc., etc. Let us therefore turn 
from the exterior form of the words and seek a solution in the 
nature of their connotations in the French language. 

It is in the first place important to note that for jeune homme 
we have no right to say that the combination of the two words 
represents, even approximately, the sum total of their separate 
values. Un jeune homme is not a man in the period of earlier 
manhood, an idea expressed either by jeune employed substan- 
tively: un jeune; or else by homme with jeune in postposition: 
un homme jeune, as in this passage from Edmond About (quoted 
by Plattner in his grammar): ‘Pas un jeun: homme! Pas méme 
un homme jeune, excepté moi qui suis hors de soupgon.”’ The 
meaning of jeune homme is not “‘young man” but “‘youth,” a male 
of the period between childhood and full manhood; un jeune 


1 Paris, 1897, pp. 29-34. 
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homme is the masculine correlative to une jeune fille, who is not 
a “young woman” but a “girl.” 

For the feminine the development of the various French terms 
is intimately linked up with the earlier status of the female child 
in the family group. A descendant of female sex was regarded as 
a satellite of the parental family, and maintained this relation 
unless she married. She then either was transferred to the orbit 
of the parental family of her husband or took her place in a new 
family in process of creation. Thus the unmarried female was 
primarily a “daughter,” and daughter she remained until she 
became a wife and in this wise became a “woman.” Even the 
abandoned young person who refused to abide by the family law 
did not thereby cease to be a fille; the term fille was merely stripped 
of the qualifying adjective or possessive which had served to mark 
out a place for this fille in organized society and so to establish 
her good repute. There is nothing haphazard in the linguistic 
phenomenon whereby “woman” and “wife” are in France one 
and the same word, for in no Western country has the attainment 
of full womanhood been more strongly felt to hinge upon entry 
into the domain of wifedom. If a daughter had not entered this 
domain she was, according to her age, une petite fille, une jeune 
fille, une vieille fille. And remark that in France the period covered 
by the term vieille fille starts as soon as the period of girlhood is 
well past—that the terminology makes no provision in the case 
of an unmarried woman for a period of mature womanhood. To 
the indication of youthfulness, the combination of jeune and fille 
lends itself with double effectiveness, fille already connoting the 
subordinate and in a sense immature member of the household 
who had not yet become a femme. For the period when the 
language was taking shape nothing was more natural than that 
une jeune fille, des jeunes filles should become fixed as the formulas 
for “girl,” “girls.” 

For adolescents of the male sex a term was equally requisite, 
but their differing social situation made an exact parallelism of 
terminology impracticable. The son’s liberation from the status 
of a satellite in the parental family in no wise so overwhelmingly 
hinged upon his marrying. He more readily than his sister could 
while still single quit the family circle; instead of following his 
mate to her fireside he more normally introduced her into his 
parents’ home; and with the loss of the father from the household 
the eldest son, even though a youth, was accounted the head of 
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the family, and could be esteemed un homme fait. The transforma- 
tion of the primary status of the male in no decisive fashion center- 
ing about his marriage, there arose no series of terms petit fils, 
jeune fils, vieux fils to parallel petite fille, jeune fille, vieille fille. 

Whither then was the French language to turn for the masculine 
equivalent of jeune fille? Garcon, in some measure a counterpart 
of fille, provided no solution, garcon being basally “child of the 
male sex,’’ so that um jeune garcon is not “a youth” but “a boy.” 
But in the masculine a solution was available which in the feminine 
would have been out of the question. Une jeune femme could mean 
only “a young matron” and was incapable of a gradual transfer 
into the signification ‘a maiden nearing womanhood”’; this im- 
movability in the value of jeune femme left no place for the term 
une femme jeune, which consequently failed to take firm root in 
the speech. On the other hand, un jeune homme was a suitable 
term for any young male who had assumed man’s responsibilities, 
and this flexibility of jeune homme both permitted and invited a 
perpetuation of un homme jeune for “un homme fait mais toujours 
jeune.” The existence side by side of the two expressions gave 
the language all the fuller liberty to follow its natural tendency 
and invest the preposed adjective with a diminishing or sub- 
tractive effect upon the substantive, a tendency which would 
favor the application of jeune homme to a man who by reason of 
his tender years was not yet wholly a man—in short, to a youth. 
And as other historically antecedent terms which had been applied 
to youths—jouvenceau, bachelier, demoiseau, valet—ceased, for 
various reasons which have been pointed out by Mr. Bloch, to be 
applicable in this sense, the subtractive value of jeune in jeune 
homme became its exclusive value, and un jeune homme was 
standardized in the meaning “‘a youth,”’ whether or not that youth 
showed the characteristics of an adult. 

The firm establishment of the twin phraseology jeune homme, 
jeune fille was a natural outgrowth of French social conventions 
and French linguistic tendencies. It is true that in the process a 
bit of violence was done to the word homme, which now became 
an essential component of a term which had ceased to connote, 
save for its designation of masculine sex, the normal manly 
attributes; but when has human language failed to employ such 
violence if the end attained was felt to justify the means? Witness 
the similar violence which has been done to ‘‘man”’ in the English 
“‘man-child,” and the far more devastating violence which has 
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been done to the French fille when the word is unaccompanied by 
a saving qualifier. 

The masculine correspondent to une jeune fille having taken the 
form un jeune homme, what was to be the correspondent to des 
jeunes filles? It would seem that the same procedure which had 
transformed “young man”’ into “‘youth” could apply to the plural 
and give us des jeunes hommes. And so it could; see the examples 
of Mr. Bloch for this expression, extending down to the time of 
La Fontaine, who refers in Fable 8 of Book XI to trois jouvenceaux 
whom he calls in the title of the fable les trois jeunes hommes. 
But, as we have seen, the change in signification for the singular 
was made in order to meet a need for which no other adequate 
solution was to hand; for the plural another solution was offered 
by des jeunes gens, an expression lacking a singular. It is true that 
theoretically this expression was applied to groups of young folks 
of either sex or of the two sexes; for groups of girls, however, there 
existed in des jeunes filles a specific designation which met all 
needs, and social conditions occasioned more frequent reference to 
exclusively masculine than to mixed agglomerations. To offer a 
single illustration out of many, the jeunes gens of the university 
were males, and these males were divided into manifold sub-groups 
according to nationality, province, prospective career and the 
like. In the whole social and industrial structure of the nation, 
the instances in which a collective term applicable to young people 
would by inevitable or by natural implication embrace only 
youths were far the more numerous. Compare the inevitable 
implication regarding gent in the opening portion of the ten- 
syllable version of the Roman d’ Alexandre: 


Ot lui esteit de jovne gent asez, 
De filz de contes e de filz d’amirez 
Qui tuit lo servent volenters e de gré?; 


and compare further the natural implication regarding genz when 
Guillaume de Lorris says in the Roman de la Rose (ed. Langlois, 
21-25): 


Ou vintieme an de mon aage, 

Ou point qu’Amors prent le paage 
Des juenes genz, couchiez m’estoie 
Une nuit, si con je soloie, 

E me dormoie mout forment. 


2 Meyer, Alexandre le Grand, I, 29. 
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Between a plural des jeunes hommes transferred in meaning 
from “young men” to “‘youths,” and a plural des jeunes gens 
restricted to males in such cases as the attendant circumstances 
did not clearly point to a mixed group, the language for a time 
‘hesitated. It might standardize des jeunes hommes, and for this 
it had the support of the singular un jeune homme, though the 
plural was free from the pressure exercised in the singular by the 
absence there of any adequate alternative. Or it might standardize 
des jeunes gens, which would involve only adopting a little more 
definitely what was already the normal interpretation in all 
instances where there was nothing to show that the broader meaning 
of gens was to be retained. In a parallel situation the English has 
taken this very course, for both “youths” and the singular 
“a youth,” now exclusively masculine, have in their origin nothing 
to indicate a restriction to males. 

The final selection was not hastily made. Ménage and the Pére 
Bouhours still echo the struggle for survival between hommes and 
gens in their dispute (summarized by Livet in his Lexique de la 
langue de Moliére under the word gens) as to whether it is preferable 
to say dix jeunes hommes or dix jeunes gens. In the end, however, 
the French chose the second alternative and standardized des 


jeunes gens for young people of the male sex. 

But had the damsel of yesterday come to her own as completely 
as the girl of today, the lexicographical history of the jeune fille, 
and no doubt of the jeunes gens as well, might have followed a 
notably different course. 


EpWwarpbD C. ARMSTRONG 
Princeton University 








XVII 
THE CHORIAMBUS IN ENGLISH VERSE 


FOOT in English verse is that portion which is spoken as an 

undivided unit. It may comprise a whole line with many 
words or it may consist of a single vowel spoken alone. In measur- 
ing and analyzing graphic records of English verse I find that it 
contains many feet on the same rhythmic plan as those in Greek 
verse. This is what should be expected. Greek verse probably 
developed from an ancient form—the enoplios—which had four 
long vowels while the number of weak vowels before, between, and 
after the strong ones might vary from 0 to 2 at each spot. This 
is practically the same as the rhythmical structure of most lines 
of Beowulf except that this latter has greater liberty in the number 
of weak vowels. The later forms that have developed in each 
language are much alike. One of the commonest of these is the 
choriambus. 

The choriambus is a verse-unit, or foot, indicated in Greek 
prosody by — ~ ~ —. The order of the component elements in 
the choriambus is, accordingly, strong-weak-weak-strong. While 
analyzing graphic records of English verse I found to my great 
astonishment that the choriambus not only occurs frequently 
but is also actually the basis of some poems. 

To avoid misunderstanding I must add that analysis has shown 
that the variations in strength which produce the rhythm consist 
of variations in duration, intensity, pitch, quality and precision 
of enunciation. Although the Greeks may have given more weight 
to variations in duration and pitch and the English to intensity, 
all elements are always present to some degree. A choriambus, for 
example, may have its effect produced mainly by long-short-short- 
long, or high-low-low-high, or loud-faint-faint-loud, etc., but in 
any case the rhythmic form of strong-weak-weak-strong remains 
the same. The choriambus can be expressed in terms of strong 


vowel and . a weak one. 

It is useful to be able to express the structure of a foot numeri- 
cally. Let the total number of vowels be G, while the number of 
strong vowels is given by S and the number of weak ones by W. 
The total weight of the foot is G=S+W. The rhythmic weight can 
be indicated by g=S/W. Let the rhythmic span be indicated by 
v=the number of weak vowels between each pair of strong ones. 
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The course is determined by comparing the last vowel with the 
first one; according to the result the course is k= 7 or “ or 
s or —w, where s=strong and w=weak. For the choriambus:..: 
G=4, S=2, W=2, v=2, q=1, k=—s. 

The choriambic swing may be extended to forms like: ..:. . :, 

; It is convenient to name rhythmic forms 

according to the number of regions with strong vowels. The form 
: . . : has two such vowels and may be called a choriambic doublet. 
The longer feet of the series are to be termed the choriambic triplet, 
choriambic tetraplet, etc. The choriambic triplet has the same form 
as the Greek hemiepes —-~ ~— ~~ —. 

The choriambic doublet is the basis of many nursery rimes. 
Thus: 


Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone; 

But when she got there 

The cupboard was bare ee Se: 
And so the poor dog had none . : 


The choriambus grows by tags and prefixes. The formula for the 
whole poem is G=5—7, S=2—3, v=2,qg=%—2, k=/or \. 
A recent example occurs in Watson’s England my Mother: 


England my mother, 

Mistress of waters, 

Builder of peoples, 
Maker of men 


The last line of each stanza is a choriambus with the formula 
G=4, S=2, W=2, v=2, g=1, k=—s. In the other three lines the 
foot is a choriambus with tag with G=5, S=2, W=3, v=2, 
q=2/3, k=\,. 

The choriambic backbone is evident in the following lines from 
Hood’s Bridge of Sighs: 


One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath 

Rashly importunate 
Gone to her death! 


If found alone the first and third lines would be considered dactylic. 
If they are considered so here, then it must be assumed that 
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dactylic and choriambic feet go well together. Otherwise it must 
be assumed either that the framework is choriambic with double 
tags in the first and third lines, or that it is dactylic with double 
curtailment in the second and fourth. The poem itself affords no 
decision among the three views. A strong rhythmic effect is pro- 
duced by the alternations in total weight: G=6 and G=4. 
Every line of the following poem (Moore, Where Shall We, etc.) 
is a choriambic triplet with the form: . . : . . : and the formula 
G=7, S=3, W=4, v=2, q=#, k=. 
Where shall we bury our shame? 
Where in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name 
Broken and stained by disgrace? 


The choriambic triplet is found in Monkhouse’s Violet: 


Vioiet delicate, sweet, 
Down in the deep of the wood, 
Hid in thy still retreat, 
Far from the sound of the street, 
Man and his merciless mood. 


The third line illustrates the fact that in English verse two weak 
vowels may be replaced by one weak one. 
English children speak the following rime with emphasis as 

indicated. 

Pissy-cat, pfissy-cat, whére have you beén? 

I’ve beén to Léndon to loék at the Queén. 

Pfssy-cat, pfissy-cat, what did you thére? 

I frightened a little mouse ander the chair. 


bios - and third lines may be regarded as choriambic tetraplets 

: with the formula G=10, S=4, W=6, v=2, 
sal ‘ponne, The second and fourth lines have prefixes. The 
second line substitutes a single weak vowel for two weak ones 


unless the words “up to London” are used. 

The choriambic tetraplet is found in every line of the following 
(from Kipling’s The Charm of the Bisara) except the third, which 
has one substitution of a single weak vowel for two. 


Little Blind Fish, thou art marvellous wise, 
Little Blind Fish, who ptt out thy éyes? 
Open thy efrs while I whisper my wish — 
Bring me a léver, thou little Blind Fish. 
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The choriambic hexaplet:..:..:..:.. :.. : with the 
formula G=16, S=6, W=10, »=2, ha k=—s is the basis of 
the following lines from Swinburne’s Hesperia: 


Out of the golden remote wild west where the sea without shore is, 
Full of the sunset, and sad, if at all, with the fulness of joy, 
As a wind sets in with the autumn that blows from the region of 
stories, 
Blows with a perfume of songs and of memories beloved as a boy. 


The word memories is spoken mem’ries. The first and third lines 
have tags; the third has also a prefix. There is one substitution 
of a single weak vowel for two weak ones in the first line. 

The heptaplet with the formula G=12, S=7, W=12, v=2, 
qg=73, k=—s is found in Burns’s Where are The Joys, etc.: 


Where are the joys I have met in the morning, that danced to the lark’s 
early song? 

Wheie is the peace that awaited my wand’ring at evening the wild woods 
among. 


The word evening is spoken as ev’ning. 
One of the commonest feet in English is what I have ventured 
to name the cretic after the first member of the series. The cretic 


doublet : . : corresponds to the Greek amphimacer or cretic 
—w~-—. Thecretic triplet is: . : . : which corresponds to 
the lekytheion — ~— ~—. Then follow the tetraplet, pent- 
aplet, etc. 


The close connection between the choriambus and the cretic 
is illustrated by Tennyson’s Merman: 


Who would be 

A Merman bold 

Sitting alone 

Singing alone 

Under the sea : 
With acrown of gold. .. : . 
On a throne 


The backbone of the poem is cretic and choriambic, the two forms 
being used as equivalent. The second and sixth lines have prefixes. 
’ It is a fundamental principle of English verse that two weak 
vowels can be replaced by a single one or a single one by two in 
the same rhythmic scheme. Cretic and choriambic can be used 
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interchangeably, as shown in this poem. This principle does not 
hold for Greek verse. 

The resemblance of the two forms gives rise to a cretic-chori- 
ambic movement which is characterized by »=1—2, k=—>s. It 
may conveniently be termed the one-two-dip movement. 

The one-two-dip of the following form :..: . : corresponds 
to a common form of the Greek dochmius — ~ ~- — ~—. It 
is used by Adams in The Triumph of Labour: 


What is defeat to us? 
Learn what a skirmish tells, 
Onward our armies march 
Storming the earthly Hells. 


The cretic-choriambic or one-two-dip tetraplet has several 
forms. Shelley’s line (To Night) 


Swiftly walk o’er the western wave 


with the form : . : .. : corresponds to the Greek 
glykoneus — ~ — ~ ~ — ~ —. Another line inthe same poem, 


Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 


with the form: . . : . : . : corresponds to aform of the Greek 





ae = on™, 


choriambic dimeter — ~ ~ 
The following lines from Jn Memoriam are peculiarly interesting 
in being perfect examples of two forms of the choriambic dimeter. 


Tennyson uses them as equivalents just as in Greek. 


Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 
Peace and goodwill to all mankind. 


The forms are given by 


The analysis gives the exactly identical result except for v for both 
lines: G=8, S=4, W=4, g=1, k=-—>s. 


ee YY yee 
Drunk with Idolatry, drunk with wine (Milton, Samson Agonistes) 
seems to have no Greek equivalent. 


Dactyls are often combined with choriambics. The movements 
are evidently felt to be similar. 
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Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! (Hogg, The Skylark) 


The two dactylic doublets are followed by a choriambic tetraplet. 
The relation of the choriambus is very close toa foot. :..: . 
which I have ventured to call the dillow foot. The familiar nursery 
rime will illustrate the passage from a choriambus to a chori- 
ambus with prefix and then to a choriambus with prefix tag: 


Ride a Cock Horse 

To Banbury Cross : 
To see a fine lady . :..:. 
On a white horse Pais 


The third line here is exactly what is called the billow foot. The 
Clown’s Song in Shakespeare’s King Lear (I, iv, 117-126) is com- 
posed of billow feet, four lines being curtailed into choriambics with 
prefixes: 





Have more than thou showest, ene el 
Speak less than thou knowest, « Geet 
Lend less than thou owest, 

Ride more than thou goest, 

Learn more than thou trowest, 

Set less than thou throwest; « ted « 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou shalt have more 

Than two tens to a score 


LORE SE ane i 


The intimate relations among choriambic, cretic and billow 
movements appear in the following from Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon: 


Before the beginning of years ee ke 
There came tothe makingofman .:..:..: 
Time, with a gift of tears; : 
Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; ae 
Summer with flowers that fell; Pee Seca’ 
Remembrance fallenfromheaven, .: .:..:. 
And madness risen from hell; 

Strength without hands to smite; : 
Love that endures for a breath; Sore ew a 
Night, the shadow of light, a ae eae 

And life, the shadow of death Pe eee Pa 


ty 
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Choriambic feet sometimes have double prefixes that make 
them of the same form as anapaests. The mixture of the two forms 
is not common. 

The choriambus is the basis of a vast amount of Greek verse. 
The entire strophe, for example, of Euripides, Phoeniss., 226-238, is 
formed on the choriambic dimeter with its contraction, the phere- 
krateus. Equally large amounts of English verse are likewise 
choriambic. 
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